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Preface 


IN A TALK AT A CITADEL CONFERENCE IN CHARLESTON IN 2000, 
Emory Thomas mused over when the last book would be written about the 
Civil War. “How long, O Lord,” he asked, “will this plethoric outpouring of 
books about the Civil War continue?” Rather than speculate as to whether and 
when that landmark publication might be, Thomas suggested that it might be 
more important to try to understand “why so many people seem so hell-bent 
to buy every last scrap of history about the war—good, bad, and indifferent.” 

Thomas himself has generated a sizeable portion of the “good” history pro- 
duced on the war, not only through his own books, articles, and essays but 
also as the mentor, advisor, and director of over a dozen doctoral dissertations, 
nearly all of which have been published as books and in many cases have set 
their authors off on prolific scholarly careers that continue to produce even 
more “good” history on the war. 

Thomas himself hit the ground running on his own scholarly career. Only 
four years after completing his dissertation at Rice University in 1966, he pub- 
lished not only his dissertation, The Confederate State of Richmond, but also his 
seminal work The Confederacy as a Revolutionary Experience, a remarkable feat for 
a young assistant professor then in the third year of his long and fruitful career 
at the University of Georgia. The following pages will deal much more with the 
scholarly output of that career, one that lasted over thirty-five years until—by 
all accounts but his own—his much too early retirement in 2002. But it did 


not end there, for Thomas spent the next two springs in Charleston, where he 
held the Mark W. Clark Distinguished Visiting Professorship at the Citadel. 


ix 


It was only in the latter part of his career in Athens that Thomas took on 
the equally significant role as scholarly mentor. He directed the work of thirty- 
two graduate students, fourteen of them at the Ph.D. level, the other eighteen 
as master’s students, in what was long a heavily weighted M.A. program at 
Georgia. The vast majority of those students earned their degrees in the 990s 
as Thomas emerged as the most sought after of faculty advisors, and many stu- 
dents came to UGA specifically to work with him. Thomas, together with Bill 
McFeely, who attracted a number of good students himself during those years, 
made the Civil War and Reconstruction fertile ground for graduate students 
at Georgia and inspired a wide range of solid, often groundbreaking scholar- 
ship from a sizeable cohort of very able students, most of whom continue to 
be productive historians in their own right today. 

In answering the question he himself raised at the Citadel Conference 
as to why the publication of books on the Civil War shows no signs of wan- 
ing, Thomas declared that this is so because the war era “continues to speak 
to contemporary questions—questions about race, community, and identity.” 
‘That along with the human drama that continues to fascinate Americans will, 
he thinks, continue to fuel the ongoing outpouring of inquiry about the war 
and those caught up in it. It is no coincidence that these are the issues and 
qualities reflected in the essays presented here, most of which wrestle in one 
way or another with identity, community, or race and explore the dilemmas 
and strains posed by the burdens of all facets of life in the Confederacy, from 
home front to battlefield. 

As with any essay collection, this project has been a widely collaborative ef- 
fort from its inception. The editors are very grateful to Brian Wills, who, along 
with Lesley Gordon, originally conceived the idea of a festschrift for Thomas as 
his retirement loomed. All of the authors enthusiastically agreed to contribute 
original essays to this volume. About two-thirds of them were once graduate 
students who worked under Thomas at UGA, some earning doctorates and 
some master’s degrees. ‘The rest of the essayists are either departmental col- 
leagues and/or distinguished scholars who count Thomas as a close friend, all 
of whom eagerly accepted the invitation to join in this celebration of his career 
and its influence on so many others. The editors appreciate the timely manner 
in which the contributors produced and revised their works and the patience 
they have maintained through a process that has taken somewhat longer than 
any of us originally anticipated. 
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The UGA History Department, under the leadership of Chair Edward J. 
Larson, a close friend of Thomas, has been behind this project from the begin- 
ning and sees this effort as one of several ongoing ways in which the department 
and the university can and has paid homage to Emory Thomas and his legacy. 

We appreciate the early interest in the project by LSU Press and by Mi- 
chael J. Parrish, who edits their Conflicting World Series and who also pro- 
vided the manuscript with an unusually meticulous and helpful reading, as 
did another anonymous reader. To varying degrees their insights have much 
improved almost every essay in the volume. We are especially grateful for all 
the time, thought, and support Sylvia Frank Rodrigue at the press gave to this 
project from its inception. Others on the staff—Rand Dotson and George 
Roupe—as well as freelance editor Kevin Brock, also have been a pleasure to 
work with and have contributed much to the improvement of the book as it 
has moved through their very capable editorial hands. 

Sheree Dendy—copyeditor extraordinaire—has lent her skills to this proj- 
ect with the same skill and dedication that she has with so many projects at 
UGA, from her many years with the Georgia Historical Quarterly and more 
recently with the New Georgia Encyclopedia. Her efforts have greatly lightened 
the burdens of this volume’s nominal editors, and they—along with nearly all 
of the contributors, many of whom count Sheree as a friend and have worked 
with her before—are very grateful for the close attention and care she has 
given to our work and the many ways in which she has improved our prose. 

And finally, all of us in Athens are enormously in the debt of the man we 
honor here for the variety of ways he has enriched and enlivened not only the 
academic environment in which history is taught and in which young histo- 
rians are trained at the University of Georgia, but also for the many ways in 
which he and his wife, Fran, have long enhanced the social life of the depart- 
ment. His presence is much missed there but his legacy is firmly entrenched. 
We hope that this volume represents in some small way our collective gratitude 
for all that he has meant as scholar, mentor, colleague, teacher, and friend. 


NOTES 


1. Emory M. Thomas, “Clio at Climax: Apocalypse and the American Civil War,” in Warm Ashes: 
Issues in Southern History at the Dawn of the Twenty-First Century, ed. Winfred B. Moore Jr., Kyle 
S. Sinisi, and David H. White Jr. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press, 2003), 5. 

2. Ibid., 6. 
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Introduction 


JOHN C. INSCOE AND LESLEY J. GORDON 


IN JANUARY 1861, AS THE UNION CRUMBLED AROUND HIM, PRES. 
James Buchanan turned in exasperation to Sen. Robert Toombs of Georgia. 
“Good God, Mr. Toombs,” the president exclaimed, “do you mean that I am in 
the midst of a revolution?” “Yes, sir,” the senator replied. “More than that, you 
have been there for a year and have not yet found it out.” 

If indeed this “revolution” had been a long time in coming, it was only in 
early 1861 that it took tangible—and for many others, like the hapless Bu- 
chanan, recognizable—form. In February representatives from seven southern 
states created the Confederate States of America. They elected their own presi- 
dent, drafted a constitution, and formed a provisional government. Although 
the United States of America refused to recognize the legitimacy of this new 
government, for all intents and purposes, the South had created a nation. Of 
course, the CSA’s existence soon proved to be an embattled and short-lived one. 

Since its demise, many have tried to understand why the Confederacy failed 
and why the South lost the war; others have wondered how the CSA lasted 
as long as it did. Historians have pondered whether an identifiable “national- 
ism” or unique sense of corporeal identity existed among white southerners. 
Still others have argued that there was no real nationalism; instead localism, 
states’ rights, and political dissent displaced, indeed subverted, any enduring 
loyalty to the South’s central government. By the same token scholars have 
debated whether and in what ways the transformations brought on by seces- 
sion and the formation of a nation were indeed “revolutionary” either in intent 


or in practice.’ 


Emory M. Thomas was one of the first to enter this important debate in 
1971 with his book The Confederacy as a Revolutionary Experience, followed by 
a more complete study in 1979, The Confederate Nation, 1861-1865.3 While both 
works recognize Confederate nationalism as a shared worldview held by a 
majority of white southerners, Thomas argues that southern secession, nation 
building, and armed conflict entirely transformed “the very way of life they had 
seceded to defend.”* Formed to preserve the “status quo,” the warring Confed- 
eracy found itself revolutionizing many basic aspects of southern culture. The 
result was a more centralized, more industrialized, more socialized, and even 
less patriarchal society than had ever existed before 1861. War proved revo- 
lutionary, though when faced with the most radical change of all, abolishing 
slavery, Confederates balked. In the end, though, much of the dramatic change 
wrought by the war proved temporary. 

More than a quarter century after the publication of Thomas’s seminal 
books, the debate about Confederate nationalism has not subsided. There 
continues to be a great fascination with the southern experiment of nation 
building. Scholars continue to contest the very definition of southern nation- 
alism.’ Over the past twenty years, we have learned far more about ordinary 
people’s wartime experience—soldiers and civilians, blacks and whites, men 
and women, loyal and disloyal—and about how those experiences, individually 
and collectively, shaped both the perceptions of and allegiances toward the new 
nation under whose jurisdiction southerners found themselves living and for 
whose survival they were forced to sacrifice.° 

Yet there is still a good deal to discover about what the southern nation 
meant—or failed to mean—to familial relationships, political affiliations, and 
individual identities. This collection of essays by Emory Thomas’s students, 
friends, and colleagues is an attempt to further explore the place of southern- 
ers within the Confederacy and how they came to see themselves and oth- 
ers differently because of the new nation within which they suddenly found 
themselves. With much of the focus here on individuals, on households, on 
communities, and on particular regions of the South, we can begin to appreci- 
ate the sheer variety of circumstances southerners faced over the course of the 
sectional crisis and the war and how they chose to respond to—or merely to 
cope with—the difficult realities of life in the Confederacy. These variables 
influenced public as well as private matters, so diplomats, policymakers, jour- 
nalists, and soldiers—high and low—also figure prominently in these essays. 
From secession through defeat, self- and local interests often collided with 
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the larger objectives of that nation, and many of the essays that follow re- 
veal the myriad tensions resulting from the disparities between the expec- 
tations and the realities imposed by a nascent nationalism and its citizens’ 
commitment to it. 

William C. Davis sets the stage with a reexamination of the Fort Sumter 
crisis. He reminds us of the ambivalence that still marked sentiments on both 
sides of the Mason-Dixon Line up to that point in the crisis. The test of wills 
that played out in Charleston’s harbor demonstrated not only how far certain 
southerners were willing to go with their “experiment in revolution” but also 
the dilemma Union officials, from President Lincoln to Sumter’s commander, 
Robert Anderson, faced in responding to the first real challenge posed by the 
new nation. 

A number of the essays probe specific areas of the Confederacy in terms 
of how they contended with the dramatic upheavals the war imposed. David 
McGee draws from a larger community study of North Carolina’s capital dur- 
ing and after the war to analyze here the initial transformation Raleigh un- 
derwent after secession. He builds on Thomas’s distinctions between internal 
and external revolutions to probe the long- and short-term effects caused by 
the tremendous demographic, economic, governmental, and racial changes the 
city’s residents experienced during the war’s opening months. 

Brian Wills investigates the ways in which residents of Suffolk and the 
surrounding area of southeastern Virginia exhibited nationalistic sentiments 
toward the Confederacy—the governmental seat of which lay less than a hun- 
dred miles away. When occupied by Federal forces in May 1862, local residents’ 
patriotism and sense of national purpose were again tested, and Wills’s de- 
scription of the interplay between occupiers and occupied reveals much about 
the sometimes shifting, sometimes steadfast nature of loyalties and disloyalties 
under pressure. 

Like Wills, John Inscoe examines the response of southern civilians to Fed- 
eral incursion on their homes and communities. More specifically he chronicles 
the behavior of elite white women during one of the final affronts by Union 
forces—Stoneman’ raid through western North Carolina in April 1865. Inscoe 
suggests that the comforts of their class allowed these women to withstand 
that invasion relatively unscathed. Their own accounts of what they witnessed 
and endured reflect their great satisfaction in their defiance and steadfastness 
when faced by the enemy. They portrayed themselves in postwar narratives as 
true Confederates even as they knew that their cause was lost. 
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Two authors look to specific states in assessing the duration of Confederate 
identity and nationalistic support at the state level. Rod Andrew takes on all of 
Georgia but narrows his focus to a single moment in time—the congressional 
elections of 1863. He uses the campaign rhetoric of candidates seeking a seat in 
the Confederate Congress in Richmond to measure the extent of popular sup- 
port for the Richmond government and its policies at the war’s midpoint and 
challenges the conventional wisdom that these elections served as a widespread 
repudiation of Jefferson Davis’s administration. That election served not only 
as a referendum on states’ rights sentiment versus that of the southern nation 
and its authority; Andrew also demonstrates that the issues raised and debated 
by candidates in Georgia’s ten congressional districts illustrate just how the 
electorate conceived of the concept of nationalism at this crucial point in the 
Confederacy’s existence. 

Christopher Phillips focuses on two states that never became part of the 
Confederacy, Kentucky and Missouri, but illustrates how their residents’ south- 
ern identity sometimes overlapped with Confederate identity, both during and 
after the war. Slavery’s existence in both states, and the traumas its destruc- 
tion inflicted on their white populations, Phillips argues, was crucial to their 
ultimate sense of themselves as southerners and the extent to which they em- 
braced the Lost Cause through commemorations to a nation and a cause they 
had chosen not to become part of in 1861. 

In several essays certain groups of southerners not necessarily defined by 
geographic bounds serve to illuminate other aspects of the Confederacy’s effect 
on its citizens. Like Rod Andrew, Keith Bohannon chooses a particular mo- 
ment in time to measure southern commitment to the national cause. In this 
case it is the reenlistment option open to soldiers in the Army of Tennessee in 
early 1864. Wintering in northwest Georgia in the aftermath of costly defeats 
in and around Chattanooga, Confederate leaders could hardly have chosen a 
more inauspicious time to put the continued devotion of their troops to such 
a test. And yet Bohannon demonstrates not only how many of those who 
had already devoted three years to Confederate service chose to extend their 
commitment to the cause but also the variety of motivations and inspirations 
behind their decisions. 

Many of these veterans soon found themselves engaged in the Atlanta 
campaign, where among those civilians affected most dramatically were Afri- 
can Americans. Clarence Mohr provides a vivid sense of how Sherman's troops 
disrupted the peculiar institution in and around Atlanta and in so doing pro- 
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vided the first tastes of freedom to thousands of bondsmen and women. He 
also chronicles the many pursuits—military, medical, and industrial—through 
which both northern and southern armies utilized Georgia blacks and how 
those experiences ultimately shaped their emancipated status. 

If Mohr explores the breadth of the African American experience brought 
on by contact with Union troops, Joseph Glatthaar takes a far more focused 
look at one of the more tragic consequences of those encounters. Thousands 
of former slaves from various parts of the Confederacy enlisted in the Federal 
army, where many discovered that wearing the Union blue did not mean an 
end to discrimination. Glatthaar examines a relatively unexplored aspect of 
that experience, the medical care accorded to those who served as U.S. Colored 
Troops. Not only did racial prejudice by Union medical personnel and military 
leaders result in often deplorable neglect and abuse for wounded or ailing 
black soldiers once under their care, but the conditions and locales in which 
they were forced to serve also proved detrimental to their health and led to far 
higher death rates than was true for their white counterparts. 

Individual attitudes and actions can be as valuable as collective experience 
in contributing to our understanding of the relationship between the Confed- 
erate nation and its citizenry. Several essays in this collection highlight one 
or more such individuals whose writings allow us to understand the personal 
dilemmas often inherent in those forced to declare allegiance to the new polity 
under which they and their families found themselves. Frank Byrne looks spe- 
cifically at the linkages between southern distinctiveness prior to the war and 
its transformation into nationalism—what Emory Thomas has called “secular 
transubstantiation,” or how common elements of antebellum life generated a 
southern ideology after secession.’ Byrne focuses on two southerners, journalist 
and political propagandist Daniel Hundley and novelist and diarist John Beau- 
champ Jones, whose written works reveal much about regional identity before 
the war. That regionalism intensified after secession and evolved into a strong 
sense of Confederate nationalism, which both men enthusiastically embraced 
through service—for one military, the other administrative—to the cause. 

Jean Friedman’s interest lies in the dynamics of family relationships and 
how they shaped allegiances before and during the war. It was through families 
that the war was most often cast as a moral crusade. She uses the contrasting 
paths taken by two unique individuals when the fighting broke out—Alfred 
Mordecai, an Orthodox Jew from North Carolina who commanded a U.S. 
arsenal near Albany, New York, and George William Bagby, a doctor-turned- 
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journalist in Virginia—to examine the extent to which their parents provided 
the moral perspectives that shaped their beliefs and actions, specifically in 
terms of their commitment and contributions to the Confederacy. In both 
cases the men believed the choices they made to be honorable ones, though 
those choices proved ambivalent enough to conflict with the higher standards 
imposed by their parents. 

Lesley J. Gordon explores another kind of personal relationship and how it 
helped shape and sustain personal feelings toward the Confederate cause. She 
draws on over a hundred letters exchanged between adolescent lovers—and 
after January 1864, newlyweds—from Thomas County in south Georgia. The 
steadfast affection of Bobbie Mitchell and Nellie Fondren for each other also 
served to maintain a strong devotion to the nation and cause for which he 
was fighting, even as they wavered between optimism and despair at its ulti- 
mate fate and their own future together. Like many soldiers in service to the 
Confederacy, the sentiments of a woman at home could fuel a man’s resolve as 
much as anything happening in camp or on the battlefield. As Gordon demon- 
strates, in the case of these two young people, such influences flowed both ways. 

Stories of individual black lives within the Confederacy are remarkably 
scarce, which makes Tom Dyer’s reconstruction of Robert Webster’s experi- 
ences in and around Atlanta during the war years so exceptional. A minor 
supporting player in Dyer’s study of Atlanta’s Unionist community, Webster 
moves center stage here in a complex portrait of a man who straddled black 
and white worlds as much as he straddled slavery and freedom. As a slave, a 
businessman, and a Unionist living in the exceedingly hostile environment of 
a major Confederate city, Webster reminds us that some southerners, often 
obscure and living on the margins, not only survived but also prospered in 
volatile environments. 

Three authors view the Confederate nation in terms of its policymakers 
and on how crucial efforts by the Richmond government—both legislative and 
diplomatic—served not only to define the nation but to affect its endurance as 
well. Certainly Confederate nationalism in its fullest sense required recogni- 
tion by other nations as to its legitimacy. James McPherson details a crucial 
turning point in the South’s attempt to win that recognition from France and 
Great Britain. He traces the efforts by both northern and southern diplomats 
in London and Paris and demonstrates just how close to success the latter 
came in the summer of 1862, fueled by Confederate military success, only to be 
thwarted with the sudden reversal of battlefield fortune at Antietam. 
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‘The extent to which a government provides for its citizens is one mark of 
national strength. Jennifer Gross traces the shift in sentiment and legislative 
action in the Confederacy’s acknowledgement of an obligation toward the 
widows and children of those soldiers who had died in its service. What began 
as private financial support for their families gradually became the respon- 
sibilities of local and then state governments, a process Gross delineates for 
three states—Virginia, North Carolina, and Georgia. As the number of indi- 
gents increased and the problem of alleviating poverty became more pervasive, 
Richmond officials finally took matters into their own hands, a development 
Gross attributes to a shift in the attitudes of the city’s citizenry toward the 
authority and responsibility of their national government. 

That most desperate and revolutionary of Confederate policy propos- 
als—the arming of slaves—is the focus of David Dillard’s essay. Given the 
military setbacks by the end of 1864, southerners had to confront the dilemma 
of whether a nation built with slavery as its foundation would have to sacrifice 
that institution in the name of self-preservation. It is a topic that has received 
considerable attention from historians, but Dillard provides fresh insights by 
localizing the debate and comparing the ways two very different Confederate 
communities—Lynchburg, Virginia, and Galveston, Texas—responded to the 
crucial question of whether slaves should become an added means of maintain- 
ing the army’s dwindling manpower and the reasons for their varied sentiments. 

Two essays focus on the Confederacy in hindsight and how its leaders took 
on new and different meanings through long-term reflection and memory. 
Glenna Schroeder-Lein, much of whose work has focused on medical aspects 
of the war, chronicles the postwar efforts of Confederate surgeons to organize 
in order to recreate and preserve their contributions to the cause. After several 
sporadic and tentative attempts, they ultimately came together only in 1898, 
when they formed the Association of Medical Officers of the Army and Navy 
of the Confederacy. Schroeder-Lein traces the organization’s relatively brief 
existence from that point and its mixed record as a useful resource in recaptur- 
ing and commemorating the role played by doctors and other medical person- 
nel over the course of the war. 

Nina Silber pays tribute to Emory Thomas as Robert E. Lee’s biographer 
with her own take on the general’s legacy in which she traces how and why 
his image evolved among both northerners and southerners after his death. 
She argues that by the turn of the century, Lee had emerged as the ultimate 
icon of national reconciliation in large part because he embodied so fully the 
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late Victorian concepts of manhood and manly virtue. In perhaps the ultimate 
gesture in the ongoing “romance of reunion” between North and South that 
Silber has chronicled so effectively elsewhere, New Englander Charles Francis 
Adams brought that image to full fruition in 1907 in a glowing tribute to Lee 
not as Confederate commander, but as Anglo-Saxon gentleman. 

As Russell Duncan and Jennifer Lund Smith point out in their thorough 
assessment of Thomas's career and his work, much of the significance of that 
work lies in the interpretive disputes that it has inspired. Certainly not all of 
his fellow scholars—or even all of his students—fully agree with his concep- 
tion of the Confederate nation, the revolutionary nature of its existence, or 
even his characterization of Robert E. Lee. And yet the issues Thomas raised 
and the groundwork he laid in even thinking of the Confederacy in these 
terms have fueled much of the scholarship since. 

‘The following essays, written and compiled to honor Emory Thomas, dem- 
onstrate how his students and colleagues have taken these questions to heart 
and have sought to test them through examination of particular individuals, 
communities, regions, or policies. In a 1983 essay entitled “Reckoning with 
Rebels,” Thomas notes that “too often the Confederate past in Southern his- 
tory has been the subject of myth and madness.” He suggests that we take 
“a fresh look at the old facts of Confederate history [and] ask new questions 
of the old story.” Only then “may the Confederacy emerge as more than the 
source of reaction and irrelevance.”* 

‘The essays here reflect the latest of now long-ongoing efforts to do just that. 
Taken together they should contribute to a greater appreciation of the vast and 
varied populace encompassed by the Confederate nation. Over the course of 
its four-year lifespan, personal feelings, consciences, and relationships; local 
and regional values and agendas; racial attitudes; and military fortunes all con- 
tributed to perceptions of nationhood and identity, which in turn determined 
how and to what degree its citizens chose to support the southern nation. 


NOTES 


1. Samuel Wylie Crawford, Genesis of the Civil War: The Story of Sumter, 1860-1861 (New York: 
C. L. Webster, 1887), 148-49 (borrowed from unpublished manuscript by William C. Davis). 

2. Examples of this vast literature include Richard E. Beringer, Herman Hattaway, Archer Jones, 
and William N. Still Jr., Why the South Lost the Civil War (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1986); Paul D. Escott, After Secession: Jefferson Davis and the Failure of Confederate Nationalism 
(Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1978); Harry P. Owens and James J. Cooke, eds., 
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The Old South in the Crucible of War (Jackson: University Press of Mississippi, 1983); Drew Gilpin 
Faust, The Creation of Confederate Nationalism: Ideology and Identity in the Civil War South (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1988); Frank L. Owsley, State Rights in the Confeder- 
acy (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1925); Gary W. Gallagher, The Confederate War: How 
Popular Will, Nationalism, and Military Strategy Could Not Stave Off Defeat (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1997); George C. Rable, The Confederate Republic: A Revolution against 
Politics (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1994); William C. Davis, ‘4 Government 
of Our Own”: The Making of the Confederacy (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1997); 
William C. Davis, Look Away: A History of the Confederate States of America (New York: Free Press, 
2002); and William W. Freehling, The South vs. the South: How Anti-Confederate Southerners Shaped 
the Course of the Civil War (New York: Oxford University Press, 2001). 

3. Emory M. Thomas, The Confederacy as a Revolutionary Experience (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
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I first saw the photograph during a visit to the Library of Congress. . .. Because the army to 
which the young man belonged surrendered only one week after his death, no one can con- 
vince me that his death was anything but meaningless... . [This particular picture affected me 
immediately and has haunted me since. Recently I visited the place where the young Confed- 
erate soldier died. Maybe it was morbid curiosity; I hope it was more than that. I would like to 
think it was respect for the young man’s life and life itself that made me want to see where he 


died. Whatever the reason I went to the Petersburg National Battlefield Park. 


EMORY M. THOMAS, Travels to Hallowed Ground 


EMORY THOMAS HARBORS A CONFEDERATE IMAGINATION. 
Locating the past in the present, his sensibility is rooted in his birthplace—an 
a priori understanding that combines with his lifelong academic inquiry into 
the southern way of life. This is not to invoke any such miasma of geographical 
determinism as advanced by U. B. Phillips and others; instead we offer it as a 
complement to Thomas’s credentials, as understood by William Faulkner. In 
Absalom, Absalom! Quentin Compson answers his northern roommate’s ques- 
tion about living “among defeated grandfathers and freed slaves.”* Compson’s 
explanation that to understand the South “you would have to be born there” 
reflects the interplay of nature and nurture that informs human knowledge.’ 

Emory Morton Thomas was born “there” in Richmond, Virginia, on No- 
vember 3, 1939, at a time when the numbers of defeated grandfathers and freed 
slaves had been notably reduced, though they still existed. Too young to re- 
member the World War II years but certainly aware that the United States 
dominated the global order in the r950s, Thomas tried to understand the sig- 
nificance of the memorials to the Confederate dead along the avenues and 
around the White House of the Confederacy in downtown Richmond. His 
patriotic allegiance to the United States confronted the fact of his being a 
white Virginian. Trying to define himself, Thomas got hooked on the news- 
paper editorials and radio broadcasts of Douglas Southall Freeman, who had 
been awarded the Pulitzer Prize in 1935 for his four-volume biography of Rob- 


a « 


ert E. Lee. Thomas clearly recalled Freeman’s “15-minute radio program at 8:00 


II 


in the morning, sort of acommentary on the day’s events, and as far as I knew, 
everybody in Richmond .. . listened to Dr. Freeman at 8:00 in the morning. 
And only when Dr. Freeman was through ... did I pack up my little books and 
trundle on off to Ginter Park Elementary School or Chandler Junior High 
School.”3 In a way Freeman symbolized an undefeated grandfather who wrote 
about Marse Robert, Superstar. Thomas readily admitted that, though he could 
not know it at the time, Freeman became “a constant in my life.” 

In 1958 Thomas enrolled at the University of Virginia and pragmatically, if 
unimaginatively, decided on his major for the completely understandable rea- 
son of having made “an A in history.” He confessed to going to UVA not only 
“to get an undergraduate education, but also to play football. ...1 really wanted 
to be a football coach for a good portion of my adolescent and post-adolescent 
years.” Playing both offensive guard and linebacker for the Cavaliers, who lost 
twenty-eight straight games during Thomas’s four-year tenure on the team—a 
school record—invited comparisons to military marches, flank attacks, defeat, 
the good fight, manhood, loss despite home-field advantages, and of being 
overrun by superior strength and numbers. Even the team mascot, the Cavalier, 
brought the myth of southern gallants to the gridiron. Reflecting later on the 
battle of First Manassas, Thomas wrote of the folly of such comparisons: “But 
this was no game and all analogies that link war to athletic contests are dan- 
gerous. Men died here. And those who survived did not shuffle off to locker 
rooms, take showers, and then meet wives or girl friends.”” 

One month before the October 1962 Cuban Missile Crisis, Thomas moved 
with his new bride, Fran, to Houston, where he entered the Ph.D. program 
in history at Rice University. Finally outgrowing his desire to coach football, 
he was convinced by Civil War historian Frank E. Vandiver of the “intellec- 
tual viability in [studying] the Confederate States of America.”* Vandiver was 
already well respected for his work on southern industry and for a stunning 
biography of Thomas Jonathon Jackson.’ Thomas was most impressed by one 
of Vandiver’s newer pieces, “The Confederate Myth” (1961). This article not 
only confronted the Lost Cause histories and misconceptions of “a static, rac- 
ist, states’ rights, Confederacy” but also implored historians to repudiate all 
moonlight-and-magnolia “pseudo-past” mythologies.’° Thomas became fast 
friends with another Vandiver student, Thomas L. Connelly, whose work at 
chipping away mythology to reveal history paralleled his own efforts. 

While still at work on his dissertation, Thomas married and moved to Day- 
ton, Ohio, to fulfill his active-duty obligation in the U.S. Army. Assigned not 
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to Vietnam, he served instead in a missile battery that successfully “defended 
Cincinnati and Dayton against the evil empire during 1965 and ’66 and ’67.”" 
Thomas completed his dissertation, “The Confederate State of Richmond,” 
and received his Ph.D. in 1966. With one more year in uniform, he taught 
army extension courses for Wright State University. The next year he took his 
one—and only—full-time academic job at the University of Georgia. 

‘The 1960s witnessed an outpouring of books about the Civil War at pre- 
cisely the same time that the civil rights movement demanded a reinterpreta- 
tion of the African American past. Feminists, immigrant laborers, American 
Indians, and students all aired grievances against the conformist society, and 
increasingly, young men were sent to fight and die in Vietnam for reasons still 
deemed meaningless to many critics. Meanwhile unreconstructed white south- 
erners held fast to the old cultural interpretations, recited the “never” first spo- 
ken against the Supreme Court’s decision in Brown v. Board of Education (1954) 
to integrate the schools, resisted the pleas by Martin Luther King Jr. for a col- 
orblind society, and formed a “flag cult” around the “Confederate battle flag.” 

During these years of social disruption and civil conflict, Thomas searched 
for a history that made sense to modern southerners, who had been shaped too 
often by myth and memory—or a lack of both thereof. He explained: “To be a 
Southerner in the 1950s and 1960s was to share in such acts as church bomb- 
ings in Birmingham; the murders of three civil rights workers in Philadelphia, 
Mississippi; the terrorizing of little children; and [the] assassination of Martin 
Luther King Jr. But however sick appeared the South’s present in the 1950s 
and ’6os, the past offered no cures. The Southern past seemed to offer only the 
heritage of guilt, reaction, disunion, racism, poverty, and oppression.”” Thomas 
bravely admitted falling so far into despair over the events of the 1960s that 
in 1968 he told a New York magazine editor: “I am a liberal; I am not one of 
them. I am an unsouthern Southerner.”3 He soon regretted his apology and 
realized that it had been “a terrible and momentous thing to reject the past, 
even the recent past. I should have known better.” 

C. Vann Woodward’s The Burden of Southern History (1960) furthered the 
argument that southern history was marked more by change than continu- 
ity. The corpus of Woodward’s writing influenced Thomas to challenge the 
static interpretations of the South.* In 1971 Thomas wrote: “Benumbed by the 
recent Civil War Centennial and revulsed by the perverse causes which come 
wrapped in the rebel flag, most Americans would just as soon erase the Con- 
federate experience from the national memory. To a generation seeking a ‘us- 
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able past’ historians of the Confederacy have offered cavalry charges and lost 
causes. Thus the Confederate image in the American mind is a peculiar blend 
of reaction, myth and irrelevance.”* 

Having several articles to his credit, Thomas published two books in 1971 
that challenged previous interpretations of the Confederacy and established 
his position in the vanguard of two revisionist movements: urban history and 
the new military history. He emphasized the roles of behavior and folk culture 
in shaping political ideology during rapidly modernizing times. The Confederate 
State of Richmond: A Biography of the Capital, his revised and expanded disser- 
tation, led the way in connecting city stories with army campaigns. He argues 
that because of its geographical position and war role, “Richmond was the 
most governed city in the land.”” Thomas inscribes this coming-of-age urban 
biography with traditional supports and changing life ways. In reviewing the 
book for the Journal of Southern History, Mary Elizabeth Massey called it “one 
of the first scholarly, comprehensive accounts of a Confederate city, despite 
the importance [of Richmond] to the war and to urban history.” She praised 
Thomas for his unique efforts revealing “that life in the Confederate capital was 
as significant, dramatic, and worthy of analysis as events on the battlefield.”” 
Another Richmond scholar quietly stated, “This little book gives a useful, read- 
able account of Richmond’s military, political, social, and economic experiences 
as capital of the Confederacy.”*° And yet overall, scholarly reviewers were not 
especially taken with the native son’s biography of the Confederate capital. 
One historian took particular offense at Thomas’s appointment of a female 
gender to the city and of his ribald description of Union general Ulysses Grant 
“moving relentlessly against her defenses.”* Apparent from this first book on- 
ward, two characteristics of Thomas’s prose—not equally appreciated by all 
critics—are the readability of his writing and his capacity for humor. Simply 
put, Thomas fills his writings with grace and wit, something he shares with a 
long line of southern storytellers from Flannery O’Connor to Charles Frazier. 

His other 1971 production, The Confederacy as a Revolutionary Experience, an 
installment in the New Insights in History series, continues to cause ripples 
in Civil War historiography, even if the book was both widely ignored and 
unenthusiastically reviewed at first publication. Thomas advances a novel inter- 
pretation of how four years of war changed the nature of Confederate dreams. 
Southerners, who had made a revolution to preserve a way of life, made an- 
other revolution by making sacrifices and pushing changes—in essence giving 
up what they had been fighting to preserve in the first place. Thomas writes: 
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“In the name of independence the Southerners reversed or severely under- 
mined virtually every tenet of the way of life they were supposedly defending. 
‘The substantive revolution came only after the Confederacy was engaged in 
a fight for its life.”* The South had gone to war to protect states’ rights, the 
agrarian ideal, aristocracy, separate gender spheres, and most importantly a 
“peculiar institution.” By war’s end it had sacrificed these ideals in exchange for 
centralized government power, urbanization and industrialization, an increased 
democracy, former belles working in hospitals and factories, and even the turn- 
ing of slaves into “men” who could fight in the Confederate army. Certainly 
this was a revolution. 

Many historians have disagreed with Thomas and hold to the idea of a 
Confederate South true to, and continuous with, its roots. Summing up the 
opposition, Richard Current was skeptical, even unimpressed, as he rejected 
the idea of the Confederacy as a revolutionary change from the antebellum 
era.*3 Others have charged that Thomas overlooks the common southerner to 
focus on class conflict. Despite the early criticisms or silences, the book has 
aged well. In 1979 Michael Perman referred to The Confederacy as a Revolu- 
tionary Experience as being “provocative” and full of “brilliant insights.”** In 
1988, seventeen years after its initial publication, Richard E. Beringer, Her- 
man Hattaway, Archer Jones, and William N. Still Jr. similarly described it as 
“path-breaking, marvelously provocative, and insightful.”*5 Attesting further 
to its power, editors have included two different chapters from the book in 
historiographical anthologies.” 

Acknowledging the debates among historians, James M. McPherson notes, 
“The field of Civil War history has produced more interpretive disputes than 
have most historical events.”*”7 Thomas has been influential in shaping these 
disputes. He describes his philosophy of historical inquiry in a seminal essay, 
“Honest to Clio: The New History of the Old South” (1972), arguing that 
simply telling what happened is not enough. Thomas explains that the “chal- 
lenge of Southern history is to penetrate myths” and to explore the nuances 
“of myth and amnesia in the Southern historical mind.”* He acknowledges 
that a few historians before the 1g60s—including W. E. B. Du Bois, Charles 
Beard, Kenneth Stampp, and C. Vann Woodward—had broken the edifice 
shielding southern history. But it was only the scholarly “intensity of the past 
decade” wherein the “assault on Southern mythistory” had reached a critical 
mass by providing enough scholars disputing matters of consensus or conflict 


to encourage a vibrant intellectual discussion.” 
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In 1973 Thomas synthesized recent scholarship—including especially the 
findings of Allan Nevins, Raimondo Luraghi, Eugene Genovese, and Eric 
Foner—trefining his own views of the Civil War and Reconstruction to publish 
a short textbook, The American War and Peace: 1860-1877.° Thomas explains 
the era as marked first and foremost by “a clash of ideologies or world views 
which made war a possibility, then defined the combatants’ response to the 
conflict, and finally conditioned the peace.” In a comparative essay Steven 
Channing notes Thomas’s clear narrative style, even while he charges Thomas 
with “sweeping and unsubstantiated generalizations.”* Perhaps remembering 
that as a genre brief textbooks abound in generalizations, Channing recants: 
“The important questions are all asked aggressively—the distinctive nature of 
the sections, the forces behind secession and the northern decision for war, the 
revolutionary impact of warmaking, considerations of military strategy, and 
the main issues of Reconstruction.” In fact Thomas had done so well that 
Channing concludes, “One has to admire the author’s ingenuity in packaging 
so much material in so brief a volume, and in so accessible a form.”3+ In his 
review of the textbook, Grady McWhiney characterizes Thomas as a “liberal 
nationalist” who often writes “dramatic and informative” prose. McWhiney 
then focuses on several minor but “cumulative” errors, including, for example, 
Thomas’s claim that Albert Sidney Johnston was “hit in a fleshy part of his 
thigh” or that Joseph Hooker was “knocked silly by a spent artillery shell.” 
‘This was only the opening salvo by military historians who have followed Mc- 
Whiney in encouraging Thomas to focus on battlefield specifics or to expand 
his book chapters to include even more analysis of military actions. 

Appearing in 1979, The Confederate Nation: 1861-1865 remains Thomas's sig- 
nature work and maintains a prominent place in university classrooms and 
among both the literate public and Civil War enthusiasts. Thomas here devel- 
ops and further enhances the thesis he had established eight years earlier. But 
unlike the tepid reception given The Confederacy as a Revolutionary Experience, 
reviewers paid close attention to the release of the newest volume in Henry 
Steele Commager and Richard B. Morris’s highly regarded New American 
Nation series. It also did not hurt that in a timely review in the highbrow 
magazine The New Republic, C. Vann Woodward praised Thomas’s contribu- 
tions as “serious, scholarly, readable, ... a fresh and detached view of the whole 
subject.”3° Woodward anticipated others’ criticisms—and in a comment that 
has always been the standard complaint by reviewers of Thomas’s work, stated 
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that if Thomas “encounters complaints from his readers about his brevity on 
most subjects he can take comfort in the reflection that they want more. It is 
one mark of a good book that it whets appetites.”” 

‘Thomas and Woodward have been fellow travelers among the neoprogres- 
sives in highlighting conflict and change over continuity in southern history. 
The Confederate Nation continues to have such an important place in our un- 
derstanding of what the war wrought as well as in interpretative disputes that 
it is worthy quoting Thomas at length: 


In the beginning the Confederate South was a cause, the sanctification 
of the Old South status quo. Because the South began as a section instead 
of a nation, the cause of Southern nationalism most often found negative 
expression within the United States. In 1861, however, the cause was incar- 
nate. The Confederacy was the political expression of Southern nationalism 
and the logical extension of ante-bellum Southern ideology. At that point 
the process of positive identification began. ... 

... [T]he war experience began to test and temper the new nation. 
By the spring of 1862 the Confederacy had been tried and found wanting. 
The Southern nation had suffered a series of shocks and setbacks which 
threatened its continued existence. Then, when their national experiment 
seemed almost a failure, Confederate Southerners began to respond to 
their circumstance by redefining themselves—or, more precisely, by defin- 
ing themselves as a national people. ... 

... Southern belles came off their pedestals and labored in hospitals and 
factories for the cause.... 

... In the end Southerners themselves decided for emancipation in the 
vain hope of national survival... . 

In April 1865, the Confederate struggle had but one goal: independence, 
the ability to exist as a people.... 

... Having sacrificed or been willing to sacrifice most of the ideologi- 
cal tenets they went to war to defend, ultimately Confederate Southerners 
were willing to lose their national life in order to save life itself.* 


Woodward agreed with Thomas’s explanation and added: “Historians have 
been too much inclined to see the South’s war for independence as an exten- 
sion of the old order and essentially a part of it. They have looked to post-war 
history, to Reconstruction and the New South to find the sources to social 
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change and the beginnings of the region’s break out of its preindustrial past. 
‘Thomas has demonstrated that we should have begun the search for the ori- 
gins of change further back in the Confederacy itself.” 

Others have disagreed with Thomas’s central contention that the Con- 
federate South differed strikingly from the Old South. They also confirmed 
Woodward’s prediction that Thomas had whet their appetites for more. Some 
scholars have argued that The Confederate Nation had insufficiently attempted 
to explain the role nationalism played, or did not play, in the military defeat 
of southern armies.*° J. Mills Thornton III disagreed that any fundamental 
alterations in society and ideology could be placed in the Confederate South, 
and his belief that a strong southern yeomanry could resist planter power and 
ideology—call it hegemony—put him in direct opposition to Thomas’s leftist 
thesis. Thornton went as far as to declare Thomas’s depiction of the Old South 
as “poppycock.”# We must take that response as high praise for Thomas and 
others of his ilk, who see planter dominance and change among the history of 
the southern states. 

Whether one supports a thesis of continuity or change, every serious book 
on the subject of the Confederate States of America in the past twenty years 
has been informed by, spawned from, or written as rebuttal to The Confederate 
Nation. The authors of The Elements of Confederate Defeat differentiate between 
the “administrative nationalism” they find in Thomas’s work and the “mystical 
or spiritual sense” of nationalism they see lacking in the Confederacy.” Clearly 
spawned from Thomas's conclusions and questions concerning a “crisis of iden- 
tity,” Drew Gilpin Faust locates a spiritual nationalism in evangelical religion 
and the defense and reform of slavery but shows how, ultimately, unity fell 
apart in the face of internal contradictions. She concludes that southern na- 
tionality and American nationality proved to be very much alike in the end.# 

By 1981 Thomas was widely recognized as “the foremost historian of Con- 
federate experience.”*+ That year the University of Mississippi honored his 
importance to historiography by sponsoring a symposium, “which was gener- 
ated from [his] provocative scholarship.” Two years later a half-dozen sympo- 
sium participants contributed to The Old South in the Crucible of War, a book 
of essays confronting or supporting Thomas’s ideas.’ It has now been more 
than two decades since the release of The Confederate Nation, and Michael 
Perman’s assessment that “Thomas has produced the best one-volume his- 
tory of the Southern Confederacy” remains as valid today as when he wrote 
it in 1979.” 
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Thomas has made a conscious effort to bridge what he calls “the history 
gap,” defined as “that space of mind which separates professional historians 
from the general public... the vacuum that too often exists between scholarly 
monography and conventional historical wisdom.”*” Thomas’s “readable, liter- 
ary style” and particularly his ability to explain “military strategy lucidly” makes 
his work accessible to the public at large.* The Confederate Nation led the way, 
and two of his next three books were also main selections of the market-driven 
History Book Club. From the early 1980s to the mid-1990s, Thomas turned to 
biography to explode the “mythistory” suffocating two of the most significant 
warrior-saints in Confederate iconography and hagiography. It was a daunt- 
ing task. In delving into the lives of J. E. B. Stuart and Robert E. Lee, Thomas 
determined to go beyond a military analysis to reveal the humanity lurking 
behind or inside the two legends. As he would have done while he lived, Stuart 
rode around Lee to go first. 

The New York Times and Chicago Tribune Books featured favorable commen- 
taries on Bold Dragoon: The Life of J. E. B. Stuart when it was published in 1986. 
The Tribune reviewer praised Thomas for going “a long way toward making 
[Stuart] intelligible to a post-centennial generation,” and the Times reviewer 
noted Thomas’s ability to make “scattered and complex cavalry actions admi- 
rably clear.”# The historical journals gave generally favorable reviews. Joseph 
Glatthaar and Gary Gallagher echoed one another in calling Bold Dragoon 
“the best biography of Stuart” and “the standard life of Stuart” respectively. 
Glatthaar believed the strength of Thomas’s Stuart is in “the character analysis 
of the Confederate cavalryman,” and Gallagher applauded Thomas’s “compel- 
ling portrait of a combative, robust, talented man determined to make the 
most of life.” As usual these military-minded historians wanted more from 
‘Thomas than he was willing to give and chastened him, gently, for a “failure to 
give adequate attention to several aspects of Stuart’s military operations and 
relationships.”* 

As he had done in his monographs and would do with his biography of 
Lee, Thomas explores the crisis of identity and the search for self-actualization 
in Stuart; in so doing he proves himself to be a psycho-historian. The questions 
of “Who am I?” and “How do I present myself?” are multifaceted, postmodern, 
and far-reaching queries that depend on moral judgments, decisions about self 
versus family and community, and the ways in which individuals and societ- 
ies are forced to compromise between change and tradition, life and death. 
‘Thomas has consistently explored how life happens and how people respond 
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with limited amounts of power over circumstances, even over themselves. 
There is a collision of ambition, hard work, chance, desires, and fulfillment as 
opportunity holds out its hand or defers to do so. Some people seek fame and 
others crouch from glory. Thomas’s Stuart wanted the former and became a 


master manipulator of his image: 


‘There is a very good reason why Stuart the man became so quickly and 
completely Stuart the metaphor. That reason is Stuart himself. He began 
the metaphor-making process while he lived, and he succeeded. 

He was warrior, knight, and cavalier; his life was mission, quest, and 
lark... .It was an ambitious role and a bold facade, and somewhere beneath 


an actor’s mask was Stuart the finite human being. 


‘Thomas took away the mask, something Stuart or previous biographers were 
never able to do—and it was more of a tragedy for the general because he 
“confused fame with greatness.” 

Thomas changed horses—or genres—almost immediately, trailing the Stu- 
art book with Travels to Hallowed Ground: A Historian’ Journey to the American 
Civil War (1987). Allan Millet mused mightily on this unique piece in Thomas’s 
repertoire: “Those who sup at the table of Civil War history have been of late 
consuming full course meals, heavy fare on how the North won and the South 
lost, how misplaced Celtic ardor killed a generation of Southern youth, how 
such giants as A. P. Hill and J. E. B. Stuart fought their battles and leaders. 
Emory Thomas, one of the most accomplished chefs of the ‘full course meal’ 
..., has given us ...a light snack, a watercress sandwich of Civil War history. 
... Thomas's descriptive narrative and his reflections show the same high liter- 
ary quality, keen insight, and patience with the human condition that grace 
his other books.” But the volume was also meant for academics, as James Lee 
McDonough stressed in his review: “This is a book that will be most meaning- 
ful to those who know the war, who know the land where it was fought, and 
who themselves have reflected on the significance, then and now, of that great 
struggle.”* 

In Travels Thomas tells vivid stories derived from intersections of past and 
present. He closes the “history gap” and helps soothe public fears over aca- 
demic abstractions by going to the physical places anyone can visit. Thomas 
helps make history accessible. For him “history is a creative, interpretive re- 
sponse to experience. It is, or ought to be, art which springs from life and 
at the same time attempts to expand and deepen an understanding of the 
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human experience.”” The purpose of history is to inspire people to think, and, 
as has been demonstrated repeatedly in this essay by reviewers using the word 
“provocative,” Thomas has been faithful to Clio. History compels people to 
confront life in the present tense and teaches “about the persistence of change 
in human affairs ... [even though] paradoxically change and continuity seem 
both to be historical constants.”* 

One of Thomas’s favorite short stories is Bobbie Ann Mason's “Shiloh,” 
precisely because of its look at the historical imagination or lack of it. Leroy 
and Norma Jean—their names indicate a crisis of identity and role-playing: 
“le Roi,” the King (Elvis), and Marilyn Monroe—are adjusting to each other 
during the latter part of a long marriage. Their lives changed when Leroy was 
disabled, forced to quit his coast-to-coast truck-driving job, and started staying 
at home. Thomas is interested in Mason's use of the pair as metaphor for past 
and present, history and myth: “They have known each other so long they have 
forgotten a lot about each other. They could become reacquainted.”” 

Pulling memory and history into the present, Mason writes: “At Christmas, 
Leroy bought an electric organ for Norma Jean. She used to play the piano 
when she was in high school. ‘It don't leave you,’ she told him once. ‘It’s like 
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riding a bicycle.”°° Norma Jean buys “The Sixties Songbook” and says, “I didn't 


like these old songs back then. ... But I have a crazy feeling I missed some- 
thing.”® She is not alone: “Leroy has grown to appreciate how things are put to- 
gether. He has begun to realize that in all the years he was on the road he never 
took time to examine anything. He was always flying past scenery... . Now 
that Leroy has come home to stay, he notices how much the town has changed. 
... Nobody knows anything, Leroy thinks. The answers are always changing.” 

Thomas links Mason's “Shiloh” to the geographical Civil War Shiloh and 
to the historical imagination in a chapter in Trave/s entitled “Art, Life, and 
Shiloh,” a title reflecting his definition of history. Thomas understands Leroy 
and Norma Jean: “These people are troubled and frustrated for a number of 
reasons. One of the reasons they are troubled and frustrated is history, or the 
lack of it rather, the rootless, aimless detachment from time and place that 
afflicts many middle American moderns.”® As Mason writes of Leroy: “He 
is leaving out the insides of history. History was always just names and dates 
to him.” To connect with the past, Leroy and Norma Jean go on a picnic to 
Shiloh National Battlefield Park. Thomas follows them there and concludes: 
“The place ‘so full of history’ compels them to confront life. Under very differ- 


ent circumstances, the same thing happened to me.”® 
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Thomas is well known for his attention to primary-source research, second- 
ary-source synthesis, and interpretive schools. In 1993, with Richard Current 
and others, he was an editor of the four-volume Encyclopedia of the Confederacy. 
Among the thousands of entries and contributors to the project, no one was 
surprised that Thomas took on the massive task of writing “Bibliography and 
Historiography” for a Civil War literature that has, maybe, 100,000 titles. He 
decided to divide books about the Confederacy into three dominant themes: 
“Apology,” “Continuity or Discontinuity,” and “Southern Distinctiveness.” 
Thomas called the apologists “neo-Confederates” who aim at vindicating the 
loss; history as apology finds “the uses and perversions of Confederate his- 
tory” to its liking.® Those in the continuity-or-discontinuity category differ 
on the question “To what extent did the Confederacy provoke or provide fun- 
damental change in the American South?”” Those who argue for southern 
distinctiveness encompass scholars who “see Southerners as 110% Americans” 
and those who see them as a distinct people—before, during, or/and after 
the Confederate period. Thomas indicates that whichever the category and 
whatever the interpretation, the issues dealing with humans are “pregnant with 
subtle complexities.” 

In 1995 he returned to biography and focused on the most myth-laden fig- 
ure in the Confederate pantheon. Robert E. Lee: A Biography also confronts the 
constants in Thomas’s own life: Douglass Southall Freeman, the Confederate 
memorials in Richmond, and Thomas’s particular Confederate imagination. 
Also influential and important to this book were Thomas’s long association with 
Thomas L. Connelly and his myth-debunking works on Lee: The Marble Man: 
Robert E. Lee and His Image in American Society (1977) and, with Barbara Bel- 
lows, God and General Longstreet: The Lost Cause and the Southern Mind (1982). 

In his self-described “post-revisionist” examination of Lee, Thomas offers a 
less perfect man than Freeman’s Lee or the myth-embracing cinematic Lee of 
Ken Burns, though a better man than described by Connelly and his interpre- 
tive descendant, Alan Nolan.‘? For Thomas, Lee “was a greater man than he 
was a general,” and he “was a great person, not so much because of what he 
did (although his accomplishments were extraordinary); he was great because 
of the way he lived, because of what he was.”7° Thomas provides a psychologi- 
cal life of a tragic hero who made the most of the paradoxes in the human 
condition. Lee learned strict self-control in order to have freedom. He was 
nonconfrontational, yet he ordered horrific battles. He endured an unsatisfy- 
ing marriage and family life because of his overpowering religious belief that 
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“evil was selfishness” and that the “great duty of life is ... the promotion of the 
happiness & welfare of our fellow men.”” Lee “appreciated absurdity in the 
human condition and refused to take himself or anyone else too seriously.” He 
was most unlike J. E. B. Stuart.” 

Historians have recognized Thomas's Lee as a valuable contribution to the 
body of work focusing on the general as well as on the Civil War. Carol Rear- 
don and Steven Woodworth praised the interpretation, and Michael Parrish 
called it “a perceptive biography that achieves balance between Lee’s personal 
and professional lives.””3 George Rable wrote that the book was “both intel- 
ligent and quirky” but conceded that “Thomas usually strikes the right note. 
He is empathetic without being uncritical.” “Quirky” for Rable means that 
‘Thomas infers too much, connects history with contemporary imagery, and in 
Rable’s mind, the “dichotomy between words and actions may offer less insight 
about Lee in particular than about human beings in general.” Thomas must 
appreciate the ironies in the critique, for he has always stressed interpretation, 
viewed the past as interwoven with the present, and argued for a common 
humanity for Lee. 

For his insights into Lee and as a way to mark his position as the leading 
scholar on the Confederate South, the Southern Historical Association hon- 
ored Thomas with a roundtable session on Robert E. Lee at the New Orleans 
meeting in 1995. Panel members included Bertram Wyatt-Brown, Nina Silber, 
William J. Cooper, Grady McWhiney, Gabor Boritt, and James I. Robert- 
son—a group representing disparate interests from the personal to the politi- 
cal, from the home front to the battlefield. The packed house of three hundred 
people included many of the leading scholars of the Civil War. As Thomas 
flashed pictures for his scrapbook, his colleagues affirmed the importance of 
his work to their understandings of the Confederate States of America.” 

Even with his substantial continuing contribution in writing history, 
Emory M. Thomas is preeminently a teacher. His classroom manner, with its 
respect for various opinions, and his continuing thirty-year habit of opening 
his home—and Fran’s—to graduate students have had enormous ramifica- 
tions on literally hundreds of thousands of other students, that is, his students’ 
students’ students. He has promoted the happiness and welfare of his charges 
through the sheer fun of exploding firecrackers in a four-by-eight-foot sand- 
box to recreate the Battle of the Crater, charging up Kennesaw Mountain 


battlefield to demonstrate something or the other, dancing often with us to 
Joan Baez’s “The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down,” hitting softballs for the 
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“Last Chance Saloon Gang,” writing hundreds of recommendations highlight- 
ing our strengths, or lending an ear to our various wanderings. The Confeder- 
ate South of our understanding is “his.” And his Confederate imagination has 
had an influence on the academy of professional historians, remaking history 
in readable, playful, and provocative ways to replace the “Mint Julep mythol- 
ogy” with a usable story.” 
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Striking a Revolution’s First Blow 


WILLIAM C. DAVIS 


IN HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS GIVEN MARCH 4, 1861, TUCKED BE- 
tween the leaves of the olive branch of peaceful reconciliation with the South, 
Abraham Lincoln inserted his determination to use “all the power at my dis- 
posal” to hold U.S. property and enforce its laws—everywhere. The right of 
secession did not exist, he said; the Union was perpetual and indissoluble.’ 

Those he referred to as “my dissatisfied fellow countrymen’ thought other- 
wise. When Lincoln assumed his office, the Confederate States of America had 
been an accomplished fact for fully a month, at least on paper. Its leaders had 
framed a constitution, established the executive and congressional branches of 
government, chosen Jefferson Davis of Mississippi for its president, and com- 
menced the task of raising an army for its own defense. Their motivations may 
have been mixed. A few had wanted to separate from the North and the old 
Union for more than a generation. Others found a fatal threat to slavery in the 
swelling population of the free states and their inevitable expansion westward. 
Some feared that government in Washington was growing too strong and 
that, backed by a free-state majority in Congress, it could force unwelcome 
economic and social evils on the South. 

‘There was no “solid” South, then or later. A host of often-conflicting inter- 
ests made up the southern constellation. While one-fourth of southern whites 
who were eligible to own slaves actually did own them, the other three-fourths 
of the decision-making population, mostly poor white farmers, felt little com- 
mon cause with the planter oligarchs who governed in most states. In every 


new Confederate state there were serious political, social, and economic di- 
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visions between the peoples of the hilly and more isolated interior and the 
rulers who lived on the coastal tidewater plains. But as is so often the case, 
the potential threat of outside interference could bind all sides on at least 
the one paramount common interest of self-defense. Lincoln’s threat to use 
“all the power” at his disposal did more to bring the majority of southern- 
ers together as Confederates than all the speeches of the politicians and the 
fire-eating demagogues. 

Lincoln’s stated determination to hold U.S. property was the sticking point, 
for he would have to take back what southerners were now taking from the 
Union. A host of fortresses, arsenals, customhouses, treasury branches, and 
more sat spotted throughout the South, easy targets for the secessionists. In- 
deed hardly was secession accomplished before the southern firebrands began 
seizing federal buildings. On December 27, 1860, South Carolina militia oc- 
cupied Fort Moultrie and Castle Pinckney at Charleston without incident. 
‘Three days later they took the city’s federal arsenal. A week later, even before 
seceding, Alabama soldiers seized the arsenal at Mount Vernon, and Geor- 
gians grabbed Fort Pulaski near Savannah from its garrison—a sergeant and 
a civilian caretaker. In the weeks that followed, forts at Mobile, Alabama; St. 
Augustine and Pensacola, Florida; New Orleans; and elsewhere continued to 
fall into the hands of the secessionists. 

Either ungarrisoned completely or else manned by a few caretakers, the 
forts were easy prey. So were the rest of the southern arsenals and public build- 
ings. Arguing that these installations on southern soil were therefore southern 
property, the seceding states asserted their unquestioned right to them. Presi- 
dent Lincoln, however, assumed the position that the forts and other facilities 
had been, and still were, the property of all the people of the original federal 
Union. Refusing to recognize the right or even the possibility of secession, he 
saw it clearly as his duty to hold what he could and reclaim what he lost. As 
early as December he had privately declared that if such federal property, and 
especially the forts at Charleston, should fall into the hands of the secession- 
ists, then the Union “must retake them.” 

From the very first it was those forts in the Charleston harbor—and one in 
particular—that drew the attention of the nation, of both nations. For while 
almost every other piece of Union property fell without even a show of re- 
sistance, it was not to be so here in the city already coming to be called the 
“Cradle of the Confederacy.” How appropriate it is, with that irony so beloved 
of history, that the one city that symbolized and championed secession above 
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all others should also be the place to test just how far southerners would go 
with their experiment in revolution—and how far Lincoln would go in at- 
tempting to prevent it. 

In a way it was only accident that put U.S. troops in the Charleston forts 
for, unlike those others that were unmanned, Sumter and Moultrie were still 
under construction. Fort Moultrie, whose antecedents went back to the Revo- 
lution, housed the actual garrison, whose chief object was to oversee the con- 
struction of massive Fort Sumter out in the harbor. Built upon a manmade 
island of rubble—most of it from New England, incidentally—Sumter had 
been “in progress” for more than thirty years and was still unfinished. Although 
its fifty-foot-high outer wall was complete and most of the interior casemates 
stood ready to hold their seacoast defense cannon, few of those guns had yet 
been mounted, while many of the fort’s interior appointments, including bar- 
racks, were mere temporary wooden structures. 

Back in 1846, when Jefferson Davis was a congressman from Mississippi, 
he had introduced a proposal that the garrisoning of such coastal-defense forts 
be taken over from federal troops by local state militia. Nothing ever came of 
his suggestion, but if it had, there would have been no trouble in Charleston 
in 1861. Instead there was a garrison of regular-army soldiers, eighty-five of 
them. It was not much, certainly no match for the dozens of southern militia 
units that gathered in the city immediately after South Carolina seceded in 
December. But as so often happens at great moments, the affairs of nations 
rested not upon the numbers of either side, but upon a single man. 

Maj. Robert Anderson possessed the stuff of heroes. He had demonstrated 
that during the Mexican War, when he fought until felled by three bullets. If 
he was to be a hero now, many assumed it would be on the side of the revolu- 
tionaries, for he was a Kentuckian, a man of decidedly southern sympathies, 
a slaveowner, and married into an old Georgia family. More than that, his 
personal friendship with Jefferson Davis went back over thirty-five years to 
their West Point days together. Davis regarded him as “a true soldier and man 
of the finest sense of honor,” and in the 1850s, when Davis was secretary of war, 
he oversaw Anderson's promotion to his current rank.3 

Yet Anderson was truly a man caught in the middle, between his ties of 
blood and friendship to the South and the bonds of a soldier’s loyalty to the 
Union and the flag he had served all his professional life. Anderson had cam- 
paigned in the Black Hawk War with his old friend Davis. But in that same 


war, he swore into volunteer service Abraham Lincoln as well. In Decem- 
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ber 1860, with South Carolina seceding and both men about to become rival 
presidents, Anderson faced questions posed to few other American soldiers 
before or since.* 

From the first he saw no other course than his duty as an officer, though 
he would try his mightiest to do that duty short of actual conflict, playing 
diplomat as well as soldier. Poor Anderson had only taken command of the 
Charleston forts in November 1860, with the situation deteriorating all around 
him ever since. Failing to get any guidance from the comatose Buchanan ad- 
ministration, he had to act on his own. On December 23, just days after South 
Carolina left the Union, the first real instructions came from Secretary of War 
John B. Floyd, and they consisted of a thinly veiled suggestion that he should 
surrender rather than risk injury in any attack that would mean certain loss of 
the forts anyhow.5 Things were happening that Anderson knew nothing about, 
including a two-week-old promise made by President Buchanan to South 
Carolina governor Francis Pickens that federal authorities would do nothing 
in Charleston to alter the status quo. Status quo was the essence of Buchanan; 
Anderson was made of other stuff. He would act. 

Shortly after arriving in Charleston, Anderson had determined that neither 
Moultrie nor the mainland installations, including Castle Pinckney set on an 
island close to the city, were defensible against attack. Only Fort Sumter, un- 
finished as it was, offered real protection to his garrison. Anderson reported 
this impression to Floyd soon after taking his command, and the secretary of 
war authorized him to remove his troops to Sumter if threatened, though he 
never actually expected it to happen. Thus Floyd, Buchanan, and South Caro- 
linians all met a healthy surprise on the morning of December 27 when day- 
break revealed Moultrie and the other forts abandoned, their cannon spiked, 
stores either removed or destroyed, and Anderson and his men and their flag 
safely ensconced in Fort Sumter. When Governor Pickens demanded that the 
garrison return to Moultrie, citing President Buchanan’s status quo promise, 
Anderson calmly replied, “I cannot and will not go back.”* 

And now, forced to action by the major’s decision, Buchanan even began to 
show some spine. When South Carolina emissaries demanded that Anderson 
return to Moultrie, the president told them no. “We are ruined if Anderson is 
recalled or if Sumter is given up,” one of the president’s men declared.” Then 
Buchanan went even the next step by trying to send supplies to the garrison at 
Fort Sumter, but when the Szar of the West approached the harbor on January 
g, South Carolina guns opened fire and drove her away. 
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For a time many expected this to start outright war, for each side charged 
the other with unwarranted aggression. But nothing came of it immediately. 
Buchanan tried once more to calm affairs and hold on to peace long enough 
for him to leave office, while to the south more states continued to secede, and 
South Carolina bided its time, awaiting the organization of the new Con- 
federate government before pressing the issue once more at Charleston. In- 
side Sumter itself Anderson simply prayed to the Almighty “that He will be 
pleased to save us from the horrors of civil war.”* 

It was a prayer unanswered. The new Confederate States of America was 
barely three weeks old when on March 1 Pres. Jefferson Davis sent Brig. Gen. 
P.G.T. Beauregard to take command of the forces in and around Charleston 
and to prepare its batteries for an attack upon Sumter if it should be ordered. 
In Washington, Abraham Lincoln relieved a tired Buchanan of his responsi- 
bilities and perhaps learned then for the first time the real nature of Anderson's 
plight. His supplies would soon run out, and unless revictualed the garrison 
might face being starved into submission. In the fort itself the men became 
increasingly restive as they awaited events. “We are in daily expectation of a 
commencement” of hostilities, wrote a private. “That they intend to bombard 
us is evident.”? 

Lincoln’s intent seemed less certain at first. Thanks to dissent within his 
own cabinet, his Secretary of State William H. Seward was giving Confeder- 
ate representatives signals that Sumter would be abandoned, while Lincoln, 
unaware of Seward’s doings, wavered back and forth on the issue before deter- 
mining on March 30 to take steps to succor the garrison. He would send food 
only, but if the Confederates tried to prevent that, then troop ships would land 
reinforcements at Sumter as well. 

Neither came to pass. In the face of mounting pressure in the South to 
drive Anderson away, and seeing that Lincoln, not Seward, was making the 
decisions in Washington, Jefferson Davis finally decided that it was time for 
an ultimatum. Through Beauregard the Confederate government on April 
11 demanded that the garrison surrender. When Major Anderson met with 
Beauregard’s emissaries, he flatly refused to do so. But then he asked if the 
batteries ringing the harbor would open fire upon him without warning. When 
told that they would not, Anderson thought he saw a glimmer of hope. He 
might yet avert the firing of a first shot that could lead the North and South 
into the abyss of civil war. “I shall await the first shot,” he stated, “and if you 
do not batter us to pieces, we shall be starved out in a few days.” His meaning 
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was clear: there was no need to open fire at all. Once his garrison was out of 
supplies, he could honorably evacuate the fort, the Confederates would have 
it, and the crisis in Charleston would have been settled without bloodshed.” 

Beauregard, an old friend of Anderson, was no less anxious to avert a con- 
flict. Telegraphing Davis in Montgomery that Anderson would soon be out of 
supplies, he was told by the president that he could hold his fire if the major 
would give a definite time at which he would evacuate. Just after midnight 
on April 12, Beauregard’s aides again rowed out to the fort. Anderson stalled 
for time when they relayed Davis's conditions, then finally told them that he 
would leave the fort by noon on April 15. 

‘The major knew that a relief expedition was on its way to Charleston. The 
date he gave would allow sufficient time for the supply ships to arrive, if they 
were coming. But this was not good enough for Beauregard, for the major’s 
promise to evacuate was conditioned upon his not receiving new instructions 
from Washington or supplies in the interim. The general’s aides did the only 
thing they could do. They politely informed Anderson that Charleston's batter- 
ies would open fire upon Sumter in one hour. Shaking each of the emissaries 
by the hand, the major bade them farewell, saying, “If we never meet in this 
world again, God grant that we may meet in the next.”” 

In that, the last hour of American peace, American innocence, thousands 
of men in and around Fort Sumter pondered what was to come. Anderson 
and his officers wakened their men to prepare them. Soldiers in Charleston's 
batteries chafed with excitement, now that the thing was going to start at last. 
Local citizens stayed awake or tried to rest, according to their mood. Mary 
Chesnut, wife of one of Beauregard’s emissaries, frankly confessed to her diary: 
“T do not pretend to go to sleep. How can I?”* And oddly enough, among some 
of the hotheads who helped foment this crisis, there were sudden cold feet. 

Leaving Fort Sumter, the Confederate aides first landed at Fort Johnson, 
due west of the fort. They ordered Capt. George S. James to fire at the ap- 
pointed time a signal shell from his battery, which would commence the bom- 
bardment. Present was a leading secessionist from Virginia, Roger A. Pryor, 
who had fought long without success to get his state to secede. Arriving in 
Charleston just two days before, he promised a crowd of Carolinians: “I assure 
you that just as certain as tomorrow’s sun will rise upon us, just so certain will 
Virginia be a member of the Southern Confederacy; and I will tell your Gov- 
ernor what will put her in the Southern Confederacy in less than an hour by 
a Shrewsbury clock. Strike a blow! Remembering his speech, Captain James 
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offered Pryor the honor of firing the signal gun, of striking the first blow. The 
Virginian suddenly lost all his bluster and boast. “I could not fire the first gun 
of the war,” he said.* But Lt. Henry S. Farley could. At 4:30 on the morning of 
April 12, 1861, he pulled a lanyard that sent the signal shell rocketing into the 
air above Fort Sumter. Years later some would claim that it burst into a fiery 
palmetto, the symbol of South Carolina. 

Thus, finally, after generations of talk and debate, bombast and posturing, 
threat and withdrawal, Americans North and South had at last come to blows. 
Most were still baffled at how it could have happened or why it was happening 
now rather than some other time. But the answer to their bewilderment lay all 
about them. Now at last the stakes were great enough for the South to risk a bid 
for independence. Another generation might see more and more free states ad- 
mitted and the end of southern parity in Congress. The threat that scenario posed 
to southern life was too great for this crisis to pass away as had those before. 

Equally important was the fact that only now was the nation ready for a 
civil war. Had the sections come to blows thirty or even twenty years earlier, 
there would have been no contest. In 1840, with almost all small arms in the 
country still smoothbores, with transportation by rail still in its infancy (even 
in the North), with telegraphic communication still a relative novelty, and with 
almost no heavy industry at all in the South, the sections simply could not 
have fought a real war anywhere approaching the magnitude or nature of the 
one now commenced. 

In 1861, however, just as the ideological polarization and hysteria in the 
old Union reached the point where brother could fire upon brother, so had 
the technological development of the country ensured that each could fire 
with deadly force and with a steady supply of weapons to equip the millions 
of men of military age north and south of the Mason-Dixon Line. For espe- 
cially in the past decade, there had come to fruition a technological revolution 
begun decades before, called, for want of a better name, the American system. 
It was in essence the forerunner of modern mass production. Weapons and 
machinery of war that formerly had to be made slowly and by hand were now 
made almost entirely by machine, by something approaching assembly-line 
techniques. Further, advances in ballistics now gave, through rifling, a major 
advance in range and accuracy. Add to this the thirty thousand miles of rail- 
roads that could now transport men and material almost anywhere east of 
the Mississippi, telegraph lines that brought instant communication wherever 
men chose to string the wires, a pool of manpower in both sections sufficient 
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to field armies on a truly massive scale, a spirit of localism and independence 
that dated back to colonial times, and political and social issues that simply did 
not admit compromise, and Americans in 1861 had all the ingredients of that 
“irrepressible conflict” Seward spoke about.® 

‘Thus, consciously or unconsciously, North and South had waited until they 
had the capability to wage a real war before they started one. Both the demo- 
cratic nature of the country and its people, with its advantages and its flaws, 
and the growth of the country as an industrial nation were intimately linked in 
producing a distinctive war such as could not have been fought at any earlier 
time, nor anywhere else on the globe. 

On that part of the continent called Charleston, South Carolina, the signal 
shell from James’s battery commenced a bombardment that lasted thirty-three 
hours and that could have but one outcome. Anderson kept his men under 
cover at first, deciding not to return fire until after dawn. When he offered Capt. 
Abner Doubleday the honor of firing Sumter’s first shot, the captain showed 
none of Pryor’s hesitance. He was delighted. And so were the Confederates. 
‘They had feared at first that Sumter would not fire back, that their victory 
would be cheapened by being too easy. Shortage of powder and shot compelled 
Anderson to pace his fire, and in any case he offered only a show of resistance 
rather than a serious return fire. But whenever a gun from Sumter got off a shot, 
many of the Confederates manning the batteries actually set aside their busi- 
ness and mounted their own works to cheer on the garrison. Anyone looking 
on should have guessed then and there that it was going to be a peculiar war.® 

‘The gunfire ceased that evening, only to resume the next day with renewed 
ferocity. Sumter’s wooden buildings took flame. The fire from the Confeder- 
ate—already they were called “Rebel”’—batteries was so great that Anderson 
could only risk working six of his own guns. The relief expedition sent by Lin- 
coln was even then arriving off the harbor mouth, but with the firing going on, 
there was no safe way for the ships to come in to Sumter. 

‘Then just after noon on April 13, a shot cut down the U.S. flag. Thinking 
that Anderson had lowered it intentionally, an emissary rowed to the fort to 
propose surrender. After some confusion over who was authorized to receive 
the capitulation, Anderson agreed. He had done all he could do. The next day, 
with full honors to their flag, the valiant garrison of Fort Sumter paraded out 
of the fort after firing a fifty-gun salute. It should have been one hundred guns, 
but an accident halfway through killed one soldier and mortally wounded an- 
other. After that, Anderson was anxious simply to get himself and his men 
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aboard the ships that would take them home. Ironically the first men to die 
in the Civil War were thus killed only after their engagement had ended. It 
was, said newspaperman Horace Greeley, an almost bloodless opening to the 
bloodiest war in American history.” 

The fall of Fort Sumter electrified North and South alike. The question 
on every man’s lips was, what will happen next? Some in the Confederacy 
thought that Sumter was an end of it. There would be no war. The Yankees, 
thus chastised, would let the southern states withdraw in peace. Armistead L. 
Burt of South Carolina foolishly boasted that he would personally drink every 
drop of blood shed as a result of secession, so confident was he that Lincoln 
would not fight. Others were less sanguine. Secretary of State Robert Toombs 
of Georgia, once hot for war, reputedly prophesied that the taking of Sumter 
“will wantonly strike a hornet’s nest.” “Legions now quiet will swarm out and 
sting us to death,” he warned. “It is fatal.”* 

‘The outpouring of emotion in the Union was instant, and staggering. “The 
heater is on fire,” wrote a Boston man on April 21. “I never knew what a popu- 
lar excitement can be... . Nobody holds back. Civil war is freely accepted 
everywhere.”® A Philadelphian declared that “the assault upon Fort Sumter 
started us all to our feet, as one man... . We are to a great degree at present, 
and will shortly be throughout, an armed nation.”*° And while young men of 
the North began to rush in martial euphoria to enlist and chastise the Rebels 
before the summer was out, a few thought they saw a long and hard road 
ahead. “May be it won't be such a picnic as some say it will,” an Indiana farm 
boy wrote in his journal. Learning that his cousins in the South had already 
enlisted, he wondered “if I were [in] our army and they should meet me would 
they shoot me?” He could only conclude, “I suppose they would.”™ 

Indeed they would, and they did.’ Thus, as Lincoln would say, “the war came.” 
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A Revolution in Raleigh: 
The Early Transformation of a Confederate State Capital, 1861 


DAVID H. MCGEE 


SHORTLY AFTER 5:30 P.M. ON MAY 20, 1861, A MAN STEPPED ONTO 
the west balcony of North Carolina’s state capitol building in Raleigh. Mak- 
ing his way through the throng of people gathered there, he walked to the 
railing and dropped a white handkerchief. “Deafening shouts” of approval rose 
from the hundreds of spectators gathered on the grounds below. The dropped 
handkerchief was the signal for red-shirted gunners of the Ellis Light Artillery 
to push people away from their six cannons arranged along the square. Amid 
the ringing of church bells, cheering, and waving handkerchiefs, the artillery- 
men commenced firing the one-hundred-gun salute that announced North 
Carolina’s secession from the Union. 

‘The secession of North Carolina ushered in a period of vast change for 
the residents of Raleigh. Such transformation was not unique to the city. As 
Emory Thomas argued in The Confederacy as a Revolutionary Experience, the 
act of secession brought about revolutions in the states throughout the Con- 
federacy. But what type of revolution had secession brought to those living 
in North Carolina’s capital city? Thomas describes two types of revolution as 
taking place in the Confederacy. The first he labeled an external revolution 
that stemmed from the efforts of radical southerners who rebelled against 
the United States and created a new government in an effort to maintain and 
“preserve the Southern way of life” developed during the antebellum period. 
But this external revolution in turn spawned a second, internal revolution that 
“engulfed the status quo” it sought to defend by profoundly changing southern 


political, economic, and social relationships.’ 


4l 


Raleigh, North Carolina, serves as a case study showing how one south- 
ern city found that joining the Confederacy brought both types of signifi- 
cant change to the ways of living that Thomas describes. As residents became 
caught up in the rebellion against one government and the formation of an- 
other, they (like so many others in the South) found their lives transformed 
by the process. In a matter of months, they watched as their city grew rapidly 
in population, saw women openly (and with society’s approval) participate 
in political activities, heard slaveholders question the continued existence of 
the “peculiar institution” in front of their slaves, witnessed the growth of new 
industrial businesses in and around the city, and saw state and local govern- 
ments intervene in daily activities to an extent previously never seen. Taken 
individually many of these changes seemed small and unimportant; but taken 
as a whole they represented a revolutionary change in the way that people lived 
and related to their government. 

By the time North Carolina seceded from the Union in 1861, Raleigh had 
been the state capital for nearly seventy years. During that time the city grew 
from little more than a roadside tavern to a regional trading center for the 
Piedmont of North Carolina. When census takers conducted their count in 
1860, they found approximately eight thousand people living in Raleigh and 
within two miles of its city limits. Much of the population growth here (as 
in so many inland cities during the mid-nineteenth century) came with the 
advent of the railroads.+ 

‘The coming of the railroads also brought an increase in trade and a conse- 
quent increase in the ties between Raleigh merchants and their counterparts in 
the North. During the latter part of the secession crisis, these commercial links 
help explain why many of the city’s white population remained hostile to the 
idea of breaking away from the United States. The events surrounding John 
Brown's 1859 raid on Harpers Ferry and his subsequent trial temporarily ex- 
cited the feelings of many against those they saw as radical northerners, whose 
actions and words would inevitably “sound the death-knell of the union.” But 
the turmoil quickly passed, and the attention of Raleigh’s residents returned to 
the more mundane aspects of their daily lives. Even after the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, most people in the city steadfastly refused to consider seceding 
until after they saw what actions the Republican president would take. In Feb- 
ruary 1861 North Carolina held a referendum on whether to hold a secession 
convention. The city’s voters rejected the proposal by a margin of more than 
two to one.> 
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Much of the pro-Union sentiment evaporated immediately following the 
attack on Fort Sumter and Lincoln's call for troops. In early May 1861 Gov. John 
Ellis called a convention of North Carolina delegates for a special session to 
chart the state’s course regarding secession. Wake County voters selected as their 
delegates Raleigh residents George Badger, Kemp P. Battle, and William W. 
Holden, three men who had strongly opposed secession in February but had 
since changed their stance. On the afternoon of May 20, these three men 
joined the other delegates as the convention took only a few hours to unani- 
mously pass an ordinance of secession and ratify the Provisional Constitution 
of the Confederate States of America.° 

In public Raleigh residents presented a united front supporting seces- 
sion. President Lincoln's call for troops, according to William Holden, “as by 
a stroke of lightning, made the North wholly North and the South wholly 
South.” All the Raleigh newspapers echoed this sentiment, calling on south- 
erners to unite to protect their humanity and religion, their soil, their honor, 
and their slaves. During the latter half of April and early May, residents held 
mass meetings in the city to show their support for secession and help prepare 
for coming events. Reports from these meetings reveal that when it came to 
rallying support for secession, people spoke in terms of a South “united in a 
common destiny” versus a North united by what one commentator called “the 
madness of the [northern] people.” Even the newspaper of the Wake County 
Workingmen’s Association, which had railed against the secessionists the pre- 
vious year, dropped its heated attacks to endorse disunion. The only hint that 
some might want to consider the welfare of North Carolina before that of 
the South as a whole came when Holden, who was editor of the state’s most 
prominent newspaper, the North Carolina Standard, called upon the secession 
convention to deal only with breaking from the Union and let the people of 
the state “determine hereafter what our future relations will be.” This exception 
aside, it appears that the bulk of Raleigh’s white population sought to tie their 
fortunes to that of the new Confederate nation.’ 

Despite public proclamations of joy, murmurs of unease could be heard in 
some quarters. They echoed an earlier generation of North Carolinians who 
had faced the prospect of rebelling against the British government. Now as 
then, the people of Raleigh differed on the wisdom of severing ties with one 
nation and bonding with another. While some openly embraced the idea of 
joining the Confederacy, others did so with reluctance. R. H. Whitaker re- 
membered that as his family sat around the dinner table on the night North 
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Carolina seceded, his father remarked that they had eaten breakfast in the 
United States but were now dining in the Confederate States. The older 
Whitaker feared that “we will not be as well off when we get back into the 
United States as when we left.” As George Badger listened to the cannonade, 
the ringing church bells, and the shouts for joy, he informed a friend that he 
believed the people of Raleigh were celebrating a tragedy and “the death knell 
of slavery.” Still, Whitaker and Badger agreed with those who believed that 
their duty now was to support the state in its decision.‘ 

Behind the public facade of unanimity, some people living in and near 
Raleigh continued to support the United States. Their voices remained muted 
because they feared reprisal given the prevalent secessionist atmosphere. Fran- 
cis Hathcock, who lived just outside the city, told a neighbor that he was so 
opposed to secession that he would rather give up everything he owned than 
engage in rebellion against the United States. He remained loyal to the Fed- 
eral government, refusing any support to his three brothers who enlisted in 
the Confederate army. Tyrell Gill faced a similar rift in his family when two 
of his sons volunteered to fight. One of the most outspoken Unionists before 
Fort Sumter, attorney Bartholomew F. Moore persisted in maintaining that 
secession was wrong and would hurt the South much more than it would 
help. But he shared his thoughts on the issue only with his family instead of 
airing them publicly. Kate Curtis, a student at St. Mary’s, also noted that more 
than a few people disliked the idea of secession. A week after Lincoln's call for 
troops, she deduced that there were “still a great many unionists about” from 
the number of hisses drawn by the Confederate flags at the front gate of the 
school. Clearly not everyone in Raleigh accepted the legitimacy of this rebel- 
lion against the U.S. government.? 

Slaves living in Raleigh also paid attention to the events swirling around 
them. Although the editor of the North Carolina Christian Advocate claimed 
that they were the most orderly, easily governed, and well-behaved African 
American population in the state, they listened carefully for information about 
the coming war. Hannah Crasson remembered her master, John William Wal- 
ton, calling her father and two uncles to him on the day North Carolina se- 
ceded. Walton told the three male slaves that a war had begun between the 
North and the South. He stated that “if the North whups [the South] you will 
be as free a man as I,” but if the South won, he continued, “you will be a slave 
all your days.” Hannah also recalled hearing Walton's son boast that southern- 
ers would be able to “eat breakfast at home, go and whup the North, and be 
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back fer dinner.” She laughingly noted that the table was set for four long years 
before he came back for dinner. Other former Raleigh slaves also remembered 
hearing similar claims of an easy Confederate victory as they listened to the 
conversations of their masters’ families. Behind a facade of indifference and 
obedience, the city’s black population waited to see how this war would trans- 
form their lives.? 

Much of the radical activity that Emory Thomas describes in The Confed- 
eracy as a Revolutionary Experience took place from 1862 until the end of the 
war. But in Raleigh, many of the revolutionary changes that affected that city 
occurred at the beginning of the war. As residents considered what secession 
meant to them, they became caught up in a whirlwind of change as the city 
became the center for the state’s military preparations. In just a matter of a 
few weeks, thousands of soldiers arrived to be mustered in to state service 
and begin training at the camps of instruction located throughout the city. 
Legislators and other officials took over many of the hotels, boardinghouses, 
and spare rooms of friends as the state government worked to prepare North 
Carolina for war. Meeting the material needs of so many new people called for 
some sacrifice among Raleigh’s permanent residents; but at the same time it 
also created opportunities for many. 

When the first soldiers arrived in Raleigh in response to Governor Ellis’s 
instructions, they found themselves camping wherever they could find room 
because no preparations had been made for them. William Boylan offered the 
grounds of his estate off Hillsborough Street (on the western edge of the city) 
to the men of the Ellis Light Artillery. Others camped briefly in the open lots 
of Burke and Caswell Squares, at the railroad depots, in various churches, at 
boardinghouses, on the grounds of the new hospital for the insane, at private 
homes that were rented or donated, and in the pine groves along the edge of 
the city. By the second week of May, Raleigh’s population had risen by more 
than half as over five thousand men arrived from all over the state. Charles 
Manly aptly described the situation to a friend when he noted that the city 
had “become a military camp.”" 

‘The chaos subsided somewhat after Col. Daniel Harvey Hill quickly con- 
verted the state fairgrounds into a camp of instruction. While Camp Ellis 
(named after the governor) did not offer luxurious accommodations—one 
soldier described his company’s quarters as “horse stall No. 55”—it provided 
shelter and a place for troops to begin their training. As soldiers continued 
to flow into Raleigh, Camp Ellis soon became overcrowded (the number of 
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soldiers there jumped from 920 to 2,500 in one week) and unhealthy. Adj. Gen. 
J. F. Hoke ordered two other camps established just outside the city: Camp 
Mangum, on land adjacent to the North Carolina Railroad approximately four 
miles from the capitol square, and Camp Crabtree (also known as Camp Car- 
olina), several miles north of the city on the plantation of Kimbrough Jones.” 

Many of the men in the camps of instruction required medical assistance. 
To meet their needs the state created the position of surgeon general to oversee 
the medical treatment of soldiers. Raleigh physician Charles Johnson received 
appointment to the post. He selected local doctors E. Burke Haywood as chief 
surgeon for the general hospital to be established in the city and J. B. Hardy 
and Peter E. Hines to care for the troops at the camps of instruction. Haywood 
immediately set to work locating and preparing the military hospital, but be- 
cause he also supervised the physicians at the camps of instruction, it took him 
nearly seven months to have a permanent facility ready to receive soldiers. 

‘The younger residents thoroughly enjoyed the presence of the many new 
soldiers. At St. Mary’s School for Girls, the students rushed to make Confed- 
erate flags to fly at the front gate of the school and later made and presented 
a company flag to the Ellis Light Artillery. The young boys gathered at the 
Raleigh rail depot almost every day to watch trains full of men arrive and de- 
part. Some of them carried Confederate flags, which they waved to the passing 
carloads of troops."* 

While the young people of Raleigh celebrated the coming of thousands 
of soldiers, the large number of young men camping in and around the city 
(many of whom were away from the supervision of their families for the first 
time) meant the situation was ripe for rowdiness. When the Anson Guards 
unexpectedly arrived in the city, they met with a chilly reception. The troops 
spent their first night in Raleigh in makeshift shelters at Camp Ellis. Decid- 
ing those quarters did not suit them, the men took possession of the county 
courthouse. The soldiers created a stir when they placed guards in the street 
around the building and refused to allow local residents to pass without a per- 
mit. These actions angered Governor Ellis and a number of prominent citizens. 
Residents probably breathed a sigh of relief when the company moved on to 
Weldon a few days later. 

More serious problems arose when soldiers slipped into the local taverns 
for a drink. Although the commanders at the training camps tried to keep 
their men from obtaining alcohol, the troops managed to acquire it anyway. 
W. P. Baker, an intoxicated soldier from the 26th North Carolina, attempted to 
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force his way into the home of two women late one night. One woman ran to 
a neighbor’s house to get help. The neighbor returned armed with a pistol and 
ordered the soldier to stop. When Baker drew a bowie knife, the neighbor shot 
and critically wounded him. Another group of drunken soldiers, armed with 
swords and bowie knives, tried to force their way into the city jail to release 
two comrades who had been arrested for disorderly conduct. Mayor Root ar- 
rived and appealed to the gathering crowd of residents to help him arrest the 
soldiers. Since the local citizens carried no weapons, they gently “declined the 
polite invitation.” A messenger soon returned with another group of soldiers, 
who promptly arrested their comrades and returned them to camp. Fortunately 
few such incidents were reported.” 

For the most part the large number of troops in the city presented more 
opportunities than problems for local residents. Although David Schenck (a 
state legislator from western North Carolina) complained that “everything is 
in confusion here—the city is full of soldiers and officers, every grocery and 
saloon is full of them,” Raleigh merchants enjoyed the increased business. They 
advertised all manner of wares for sale to the soldiers—from items that made 
camp life easier to a variety of weapons that included swords, bowie knives, 
and the new Colt revolving pistols. The city’s tailors and seamstresses also 
touted their abilities to make fine new uniforms for the men, especially the 
officers. Other businesses benefited as well. The formation of the camps of 
instruction demanded the services of carpenters to erect or modify buildings; 
the hundreds of orders flowing out of governmental offices required clerical 
services and stationery; and bakers furnished fresh bread to feed the men. 
Seeking cartridge boxes and belts for the new troops, the adjutant general 
authorized leatherworker Thomas Breem to make five thousand sets as quickly 
as possible at a cost of no more than $5.50 apiece. The government sought the 
services of almost everyone who could provide products or labor. In early June, 
James D. Hollister found that his skills as a machinist were in more demand 
than his ability to shoulder a rifle when Adjutant General Hoke ordered that 
he be detailed to return home and make percussion caps. Military officials 
even called on slaveholders to send any men they could spare to help repair the 
defenses at Fort Macon on the North Carolina coast.” 

Raleigh officials faced their greatest challenge in providing the basic ne- 
cessities and equipment for the soldiers. North Carolina (like other southern 
states) entered the war almost totally unprepared to equip large numbers of 
troops. The Adjutant General’s Office announced in newspapers what each sol- 
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dier should bring with him, but few recruits arrived at the camps of instruction 
with everything Hoke recommended, even though people in the communities 
where the companies had been recruited made an effort to provide the needed 
clothing and accoutrements. In addition no one was prepared to feed the more 
than five thousand soldiers who descended on the capital during the first 
months of the war. To complicate matters even more, the state government 
soon found that it had more enlistees than it had weapons and ammunition." 

‘The burden of clothing, feeding, and arming the troops fell primarily on 
those serving in the Adjutant General’s Office, many of whom came from Ra- 
leigh. Lawrence O’B. Branch, who had recently resigned from the U.S. Con- 
gress, found that he had his hands full as head of the North Carolina Quarter- 
master General’s Department during the first few months of the war. His many 
responsibilities included finding transportation to move over twenty thousand 
new recruits, procuring adequate shelter at the camps of instruction in Raleigh 
and at other locations across the state, procuring and storing massive quantities 
of food (a single shipment to one camp contained fifty thousand pounds of 
bacon and thirty thousand pounds of flour), and putting what weapons that 
could be found in North Carolina into the hands of the soldiers. Raleigh resi- 
dents Rufus Tucker, John Devereux, Daniel G. Fowle, James J. Iredell, A. M. 
Lewis, Thomas D. Hogg, and Moses Bledsoe served as procurement officers 
under Branch. The skills and contacts these men gained as merchants and at- 
torneys before the war no doubt aided their efforts in locating the sources of 
supplies and negotiating the contracts involved in providing for the soldiers.” 

The actions that Hoke, Branch, and the junior officers in the Adjutant 
General’s Office took in fulfilling their duties occasionally surprised Raleigh 
residents accustomed to little government interference in their lives. In April 
Adjutant General Hoke informed state supreme court justice Thomas Ruffin 
that he had confiscated a cargo of flour being shipped to the judge for the 
troops concentrating in Raleigh. Hoke justified his actions by noting that the 
soldiers needed all the provisions they could get. Perhaps fearful of antagoniz- 
ing the most powerful and respected legal authority in the state, Governor 
Ellis had his personal secretary send Ruffin a note thanking him for his “patri- 
otic action” in “forwarding” the flour for the troops. The secretary echoed Hoke 
in explaining the necessity of the action.° 

On other occasions state procurement officers Rufus Tucker and John De- 
vereux used their authority to forcibly purchase or rent storage space from 
the city’s residents. George W. Mordecai, the wealthiest person in the county, 
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received notice that the Quartermaster Department was taking land belong- 
ing to a person for whom he served as guardian. The only choice he had in the 
matter was whether he wanted to receive cash or Confederate bonds in pay- 
ment. In June state authorities also seized heavy metal rollers from William C. 
Lee’s mill to manufacture percussion caps for rifles. Lee complained about 
the seizure to his friend William Holden. The editor warned officials that 
unless Lee promptly received fair compensation for his equipment, he would 
bring the matter before the state legislature. The government quickly appraised 
the rollers and gave Lee fifty dollars for them. Although Ruffin, Mordecai, 
and Lee enthusiastically supported the Confederate war effort, the manner in 
which authorities confiscated their property challenged the very notions about 
the sanctity of private-property ownership that lay at the heart of the rebellion 
against the U.S. government.” 

State confiscation of property proved to be only one of the revolutionary 
changes brought about in the effort to provide clothing and equipment for the 
soldiers. This undertaking quickly involved the women of Raleigh in activities 
that went beyond their normal experiences as well. As soon as Governor Ellis 
issued his call for volunteers, women set to work preparing clothing and ac- 
coutrements for local soldiers. A week after the first shots were fired at Fort 
Sumter, John H. Bryan informed a friend that local women had already or- 
ganized and begun to gather to make clothes and mattresses for the troops. 
Their organizations in Raleigh grew out of groups already in existence. Mem- 
bers of the female missionary association of the Baptist Church organized the 
first large-scale effort to produce goods for the troops. In the basement of the 
church, women cut material and distributed it to others to sew into uniforms. 
‘They pressed into service every sewing machine they could find in the city. 
When the number of volunteers involved grew too large to fit in the church 
basement, they commandeered other quarters—first the Governor’s Office and 
then the Hall of the House of Commons in the state capitol. According to 
the State Journal, even a number of free black women offered their services 
and worked alongside the others. Within a month the city’s newspapers were 
publishing long lists of contributions as women from every church (as well as 
those who were not members of a congregation) in the city united in activi- 
ties to outfit the soldiers. The women of Raleigh joined others throughout the 
South in preparing their men for war.” 

‘The state certainly needed such contributions. The massive recruiting taking 
place across North Carolina during the summer of 1861 left the state govern- 
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ment unable to provide clothing and gear for most of the troops. Without the 
materials donated by the women of Raleigh and others throughout the state, 
North Carolina could not have fielded as many troops so quickly. By trans- 
ferring an activity—making uniforms and other military equipment—long 
deemed acceptable by society from the private to the public sphere, the city’s 
women exercised their political power in support of the Confederacy.” 

‘The efforts that local political, civic, and religious leaders employed to en- 
list the support of Raleigh’s white population for the war effort also exceeded 
anything the city’s residents had experienced. At almost every turn the people 
found themselves bombarded with appeals to join together to defeat the Yan- 
kees and win freedom for the Confederacy. Newspapers, public speeches, and 
Sunday sermons all promoted the same message—it was the duty of all white 
residents of Raleigh to provide whatever aid they could to the South in this 
hour of crisis. 

Dozens of articles, poems, and letters that appeared in the city’s newspapers 
during the late spring and summer of 1861 framed their appeals to the people 
in two ways. To establish the duties to which each individual should respond, 
writers first called on the citizens’ sense of honor and patriotism. They urged 
the men to show “true courage” and rise up against the oppression and tyranny 
that “Lincoln and his myrmidons” wanted to force upon the South. Writers 
also spoke of the need for every white man in Raleigh to prove himself worthy 
of his ancestors “who fought and fell at Alamance and King’s Mountain” dur- 
ing America’s struggle for independence. Other newspaper pieces emphasized 
the need for women to participate in the struggle if the South were to win, em- 
ploying much the same type of language as used in the appeals to men. Mary E. 
Gorman wrote an article on female patriotism that hearkened back not only 
“to the days of ’76, when the women of the Revolution” performed patriotic 
deeds to stop oppression, but also to the “high souled patriotism” of Grecian 
mothers, whose memory was treasured in the “hearts of all lovers of country.” 
In a poem written to commemorate the presentation of a flag to the Oak City 
Guards, Jane Wilson echoed these sentiments as she described how women 
must have the strength to make sacrifices in answer to their “country’s call.” 

The newspapers also focused on more concrete concerns. Governor Ellis 
set the tone in his first proclamation after rejecting Lincoln's call for troops. 
He exhorted the people to defend their homes, hearths, and dearest interests 
against the Union army. Other writers urged the men of Raleigh to quickly 
meet the “invading foe” at the border rather than wait for the enemy to ar- 
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rive at their doorstep. To emphasize the dire nature of the situation, some 
sought to demonize Federal forces by speaking of invading legions composed 
of hirelings, foreigners, and fanatics thirsting “for the life-blood of those 
you most cherish.”* 

Raleigh’s religious leaders, like many of the city’s political leaders, supported 
the Union before the firing on Fort Sumter. But following Lincoln's call for 
troops, they joined together in calling on the people to act and in giving their 
sanction to the Confederate cause. Ministers such as Frederick Fitzgerald, T. E. 
Skinner, William Pell, and Joseph M. Atkinson (representing the Baptist, 
Methodist, Presbyterian, and Episcopal denominations in the city) stressed in 
sermons and newspaper articles that the South was the aggrieved party in this 
conflict. They maintained that southerners were “perfectly satisfied, morally 
and economically,” with their longstanding institutions and answered only to 
God for their actions. The ministers emphasized that the U.S. government was 
wicked and the morally mad northerners, filled with “wrath, malice, hatred, 
and revenge,” had forced the war on the people of the South. Pell argued that 
in such a climate of hostility, defending the South was divinely sanctioned 
because “self-defense is no less a law of religion than of nature.” 

This combination of appeals—based on obligations of honor, patriotism, 
and protecting one’s home and loved ones, along with the moral sanction pro- 
vided by ministers—touched at almost every angle that could be used to per- 
suade a man to support the Confederate revolution. But questions persisted. 
Would the appeals be enough to convince Raleigh’s workers, clerks, and shop- 
keepers to become soldiers? Could they persuade the city’s women to allow 
their men to leave home and to provide goods for the southern army as well 
as support themselves during the war? Would the division between the city’s 
nonslaveholders and slaveowners that flared up in a debate over ad valorem 
taxation the previous year keep people from joining the Confederate cause? 

Raleigh’s leaders attempted to address these problems in their efforts to re- 
cruit support from a broad base. Seeking to soothe fears of lower-class families 
who faced possible financial hardships if adult males (especially those who were 
the only ones providing an income for the household) joined the army, former 
governor Charles Manly, along with prominent Raleigh businessmen John 
Bryan and Moses Bledsoe, publicly called on the various public authorities to 
see that no soldier’s family suffered from lack of necessities. The Wake County 
Court responded the following month by levying a 10 percent surcharge to 
each person’s taxes for the year. The court authorized county officials to spend 
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up to fifty thousand dollars to support the families of “indigent volunteers.””” 

‘The city’s elite also worked to alleviate possible class tensions over slavery. 
Newspaper articles, public speeches, and sermons conspicuously omitted direct 
mention of the institution from discussions about supporting the Confederacy. 
‘They instead spoke about defending the rights and institutions of the South. 
The closest anyone came to publicly making slavery a fundamental war issue 
occurred when religious leaders placed much of the blame for the conflict on 
abolitionists in the North.” 

In many ways the activities of Raleigh’s white female population mirrored 
those of their male counterparts. Although societal norms precluded women 
from being in combat, the war provided opportunities for them to partici- 
pate in public and political affairs in ways normally forbidden. Using existing 
women’s organizations and staying primarily within established gender roles, 
many Raleigh women aided the Confederate war effort by working energeti- 
cally to recruit men for the army; furnish food, clothing, and accoutrements 
for the troops; and instill in the soldiers moral and patriotic virtues. Given the 
limitations placed on their gender by society, the city’s women played as active 
a role in supporting the Confederacy as the men.” 

As soon as Governor Ellis rejected Lincoln's call for troops, some women in 
Raleigh began urging the men to fight. One identified only as “Lady” wrote the 
Raleigh Register claiming that the women of the city needed no home guard to 
defend them, telling the men to join the army, “where they are needed.” Every 
week one or more of the city’s newspapers carried letters or poems written by 
local women that called upon men to enlist. These women also participated at 
public events designed to recruit troops, often providing food and drink for 
the men at musters and on several occasions making and presenting flags for 
the local companies to carry into battle. By engaging in such activities, women 
employed skills normally associated with the domestic sphere to show their 
political support for the Confederacy.° 

But some did not restrict their recruiting activities to only the men. They 
aimed many of the pieces they published at other local women, trying to con- 
vince them that sacrificing their menfolk to service in the army was the honor- 
able and patriotic thing to do. Just as men had spoken of the heroic actions that 
their Revolutionary War ancestors had engaged in during battle, the women 
harkened back to the activities of their female forebears. A woman who as- 
sumed the patriotic nom de plume “Daughter of the Old North State” penned 
a poem addressed to the “North Carolina Volunteers.” In it she states: 
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‘There is not a lass in all the land, 
Who could bestow her tiny hand 
Upon a coward base... 

Frail, gentle mothers bid you fight, 
Sweet sisters say, defend the right, 
Ne’er shrink, cries Lady love. 


Ostensibly speaking to men in this passage, the writer also sent a message to 
Raleigh’s mothers, sisters, and sweethearts that they had a duty to bid their 
men to enlist in order to defend their region’s honor. Other female writers 
spoke of how women, even though “every eye with tear may fill,” should bravely 
relinquish their men for the Confederate cause. 

The language used to convince Raleigh’s women to sacrifice for the war 
effort differed significantly from that aimed at men. Efforts to recruit male 
support emphasized the concrete goals of defending one’s home from invaders 
as much as notions of patriotism and honor. But appeals to women focused 
narrowly on the abstract ideals. In her poem for the flag presentation to the 
Oak City Guards, Jane Wilson writes of men who fought with honor to de- 
fend their homes against the “northern hirelings” and of women who proudly 
sacrificed their men so their state would not be shamed. A woman writing 
under the name “L. L.” told (as did almost all such writers) of mothers and 
wives raising their voices in prayer for the safety of their men and God’s bless- 
ing on their cause. Limiting such appeals to abstract ideals produced mixed 
results in terms of enlisting soldiers. Only 10 percent of the city’s male heads 
of households joined the army during the first year of the war. No doubt the 
wives of some men influenced them to stay at home by pointing out that the 
more immediate concerns of providing for their families took precedence over 
high-toned ideals.# 

As the summer of 1861 came to a close, it became clear that Raleigh resi- 
dents sought to shape the revolutionary aspects of this war in their own terms 
as much as possible. The city’s African Americans appeared mostly content 
to adopt a watch-and-wait attitude, observing what went on around them to 
determine their best course of action. The majority of white citizens willingly 
gave public voice to their support and provided material aid for the Confed- 
eracy. Most men and women responded to the call for clothing and supplies 
by providing items (both voluntarily and for profit) desperately needed by the 
southern army. The attack on Fort Sumter and Lincoln’s call for troops had 
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acted as “a stroke of lightning,” which severed the bonds that tied most Raleigh 
residents to the Union. This led to a series of rapid changes in the city—a re- 
bellion against the existing national government, a doubling of the population, 
a massive shift in the economy, government interference with private property, 
slaveowners discussing the possibility of slavery ending, public participation 
of women in political affairs, and increased involvement of the state and local 
governments in everyday life. Many questions remained about the breadth 
and depth of these changes, but in the summer of 1861, the people of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, would certainly have seen these changes as revolutionary. 
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Shades of Nation: 


Confederate Loyalties in Southeastern Virginia 


BRIAN S. WILLS 


IN The Confederate Nation, HISTORIAN EMORY M. THOMAS CREATES A 
powerful image of Confederate officials in their nation’s capital awaiting news 
of the outcome of combat on the plains of Manassas in the summer of 1861: 


Back in Richmond it had been an anxious day for a lot of people. The 
capital was empty of soldiers, and the fact that July 21 was a Sunday accen- 
tuated the ominous quiet. All day in the sultry heat little knots of people 
gathered and dispersed; every horseman entering the city from the north 
attracted requests for war news. 

Across the street from the capitol in Mechanics Hall were the make- 
shift offices of the War Department. There Confederate officialdom as- 
sembled to wait out the suspense. The telegraph yielded nothing reliable. 
Secretary of War [Leroy] Walker damned his job and longed for action. 
‘The entire cabinet came and went, pacing and nervous. Howell Cobb, after 
sifting the fragmentary dispatches, announced that the battle at Manassas 
was a draw. Hot words followed, as men debated in complete ignorance. 
Night closed, and still the watch went on. 

Then Judah Benjamin burst into the hall with real news.... A telegram 
from the President had arrived [announcing a victory]. 


‘Thomas concludes, as did those Confederates in the wake of that significant 
first major battlefield success, “The Confederacy had committed its fate to 
battle and won. The Southern nation was at last a reality; the cause was tri- 
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umphant. 
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Of course, the battle of First Manassas, or Bull Run, was yet to be a “first,” 
either in the sense of a combat action taking place in the same relative geo- 
graphical location or as evidence of the consummation of a national birth. 
Nevertheless the outcome of the fight seemed to confirm the revolutionary 
heritage of a people that proudly claimed ancestral rights to the Revolution 
of 1776. Again Thomas captures the mood. “On the night of July 21, 1861, the 
Confederate States of America was just about everything its founders had 
envisioned the Southern nation to be. In the minds of its citizens at least the 
Confederacy was the confirmed expression of Southern nationalism.”* 

Advocates of the Confederacy may have been assured of its national exis- 
tence, but over time some historians have been less so. Paul Escott has argued 
that even southern slaveholding planters, the very ones who had the most at 
stake in their new government, failed to sustain it. “This failure of Confederate 
nationalism,” he writes, “was inseparably linked to the class system of the Old 
South.”} Others have argued that self-interest outweighed national interest 
among many Confederate southerners.+ 

But historians William Blair and Gary Gallagher have underscored Thom- 
as’s views on the emergence and importance of nationalism for supporters of 
the Confederacy. Blair explains the influence of Vietnam and independence 
movements upon historical thinking by noting, “A generation that treated 
nationalism more skeptically, if not cynically, found Confederate patriotism 
wanting.”> More recently Gallagher devoted a chapter of The Confederate War 
to the topic.° A growing body of work has dealt with the subject in one fashion 
or another, usually in an attempt to determine why women and men supported 
their “Cause” or, in the case of soldiers, risked their lives in combat for it. 
Clearly the existence and endurance of any meaningful sense of Confederate 
nationalism remains an open question. 

Were the matter left to the Confederate fathers, they could assert that they 
had performed every task that a people could require in order to claim nation- 
hood legitimately. They established a constitution and a governmental struc- 
ture, provisionally elected its leaders, created forces for its defense to which 
thousands of their countrymen responded by enrolling in them, opened dip- 
lomatic contacts with at least a portion of the outside world, and now risked 
their fates and that of their new nation on the battlefield. There is no way to 
prove or disprove whether white southerners as a general rule would have dis- 
carded their efforts at nation building and voluntarily rejoined the Union had 
there been no war. Certainly their historical willingness to sustain that effort 
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in battle suggests that many of them took the idea of Confederate nationalism 
seriously enough to stake their lives upon it. 

In light of the ultimate failure of that experience on the battlefield, it is 
perhaps not nearly so ironic that many students of the period and of the re- 
gion, not the least of them W. J. Cash, have continued to characterize the 
South as “a nation within a nation” long after any tangible expression had 
ceased to exist.” In his study of Georgia Unionists, Thomas G. Dyer argues 
that most nineteenth-century Americans would not have recognized a modern 
definition of the term “nationalism,” if indeed they had used that term in the 
first place.* 

Eric Hobsbawm’s working definition of nationalism as existing when “any 
sufficiently large body of people whose members regard themselves as mem- 
bers of a ‘nation” is broad enough to include most mid-nineteenth-century 
white southerners.? Just as surely they fit Isaiah Berlin’s description of “the 
conviction, in the first place, that men belong to a particular human group, and 
that the way of life of the group differs from that of others.””° 

Patriotism may not equate to nationalism, but it is an expression of it just 
as appearances of self-interest or even displays of disloyalty toward the larger 
state do not negate the existence of the national feeling generally. Again as 
Hobsbawm maintains: “We cannot assume that for most people national iden- 
tification when it exists . . . excludes or is always or even superior to the re- 
mainder of the set of identifications which constitute the social being. In fact, 
it is always combined with identifications of another kind, even when it is felt 
to be superior to them.”" 

Once war began in 1861, dramatically complicating Confederate attempts 
to sustain their nation-building efforts, it also confirmed the sense of nation- 
alism that made nation building possible in the first place. “The Confederacy 
posed to the North, to Europe, and to itself as a legitimate national state, in 
anticipation of the doctrine of ‘self-determination of peoples,” Emory Thomas 
has explained, with reference to the Wilsonian doctrine of the following cen- 
tury.” Nor was such thinking lost upon the government officials of other coun- 
tries. Although British prime minister William E. Gladstone proved to be 
premature in his apparent case of oratorical exuberance, the British chancellor 
of the Exchequer was nonetheless correct when he asserted on October 7, 1862: 
“Jefferson Davis and other leaders of the South have made an army; they are 
making, it appears, a navy; and they have made what is more than either, they 


have made a nation.” 
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Whatever other nations’ representatives might have thought of the South’s 
national prospects, Confederate leaders had a vested interest in promoting and 
preserving the existence of the nation they had helped bring into being. It was 
expected that President Davis and his cabinet officials would tout that nation 
to its people and the world. Likewise it was assumed that at least some world 
leaders would take cognizance of that fact as well. But what did the people of 
the South think of the grand experiment to which they had been either wit- 
ting or unwitting participants? 

Perhaps some clues lie in a closer examination of a particular portion of the 
South. Indeed many people of southeastern Virginia experienced every facet of 
war, from the presence of Confederate forces to occupation by Union troops 
and finally a period of time in which much of the region remained between the 
opposing lines. 

Yet it should be noted that the region's citizens were not united in embrac- 
ing even the idea of secession. Among those who supported the concept, there 
was widespread disagreement between those who wished to see Virginia secede 
immediately and those who preferred to wait for concerted action by the South 
as a whole. Others remained staunch Unionists, despite differences in degrees 
of willingness to exhibit such sentiments openly. Historian Daniel Crofts has 
noted this ambivalence among Southampton County voters for secession con- 
vention delegates, who elected Democrat John J. Kindred over Whig Charles F. 
Urquhart by 486 votes to 458, and the decision to support the referral of any 
action by a state convention to a popular referendum. Thus the voters “de- 
livered a mixed verdict” by electing a secessionist delegate but expressing a 
preference for more deliberative action on the matter of secession itself. 

‘The public outpouring of support for the Confederate cause and nation 
in the opening phases of the conflict was unmistakable. Men rallied to local 
centers to join units as they were being formed. The town of Suffolk and the 
surrounding county of Nansemond produced nine companies of troops. Many 
of these units took names that reflected the current sentiment, but others 
harkened back to another time and another revolution with such nostalgic 
names as the Suffolk Continentals, the Marion Rangers, and the Nansemond 
Rangers.” Indeed one early arrival to the area from North Carolina, frustrated 
with his inability to obtain leave, judged his conditions against those of the 
soldiers of that earlier rebellion in a letter to his wife: “But, soldiers should 
not grumble. We are seeing a good time, when we take into consideration 
the soldiers of [17]76.”” 
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Enthusiasm was easy to find in southeastern Virginia in the early days of 
the war. Southampton County farmer Daniel William Cobb sent a son into 
the service and expressed the war fever in his diary. When troops arrived from 
“Georgia and other states from a distant,” he was pleased to find them “blood 
thursty for Lincon and Northern Yankies.” He could only express the hope 
that God would “grant their success.”* Later, as he pondered the reports he 
had heard of northern outrages, Cobb concluded resolutely, “No day passes but 
my prayer is to konker.” 

When two local young men sought to obtain permission to raise a cavalry 
company, they did so with expressions of their devotion to the cause. “Tell Jeff 
Davis that we are in for the war, that we are not twelve month’s volunteers,” 
‘Thomas Upshaw wrote to Charles Riddick from Suffolk.*? Riddick then duti- 
fully forwarded the request to his brother, Nathaniel, a member of the Virginia 
House of Delegates, in a letter that reflected the same language and senti- 
ments.” Their unit became Company C of the 13th Virginia Cavalry, the same 
regiment in which Daniel Cobb’s son had enrolled in neighboring Southamp- 
ton County.” 

Of course local residents found the southern soldiers in their midst more 
than a reminder of peace and security; they were also a source of an often 
lucrative income. People of all types seem to have found ways to benefit from 
these Confederate connections. African American entrepreneur James T. Ayer 
sold so much material to southern forces that when he later claimed a Union 
pension, the government rebuffed it. The claim investigator insisted that the 
Suffolk resident “might as well have been in the employ of the [Confederate] 
Commissary Department.” 

Military reverses in late 1861 and early 1862, as the Confederate States 
of America endured its first great crisis in confidence, dampened the mood 
of some but did not extinguish the flames of nationalism.** Word of the fall of 
Tennessee’s Forts Henry and Donelson and Nashville, the first state capital in 
the Confederacy to fall, as well as defeats at Port Royal in South Carolina, at 
Mill Springs in Kentucky, and at Roanoke Island in North Carolina, filtered 
through the South with daunting regularity. Yet the setbacks did not mean the 
end of the Confederate experiment or generate widespread calls for an accom- 
modation with the old government. 

One Virginia Confederate posted in distant South Carolina decried the 
loss of Roanoke Island on the one hand as “shameful & cowardly” but dem- 
onstrated his dedication to the cause on the other with a stirring call to arms, 
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“Our motto must be victory or death.” He could not entirely shake the feeling 
of despair at the battlefield defeats, but neither would he discard his belief in 
ultimate victory or his personal willingness to endure whatever might come 
in the pursuit of it. “The times are gloomy,” Samuel McGuire admitted to his 
brother, “but we must not dispond, only work the more and strike the harder. 
May the good God preserve us and our cause!”*5 

Even as the monotony of camp life and drill replaced the initial excitement 
of enlistment, compounded by the frequently dreary news from the front, a 
profound sense of patriotism remained for many. Artillerist Channing Price 
reflected some disgruntlement when the Confederate Congress in Richmond 
implemented conscription as a device to keep southern armies filled with sol- 
diers, but he attributed its passage to “a class of men who seem determined 
to grumble at everything done by the Authorities for the purpose of keep- 
ing our present Army in the field.” He expressed his own satisfaction with 
the legislation, pronouncing it “a very proper Bill” that promised significant 
results.** What is more, the Suffolk correspondent for the Petersburg Daily 
Express seemed to confirm such positive expressions when he reported that 
“recruiting for old companies and joining new volunteer companies is going 
on rapidly.””” 

Union occupation of Suffolk in May 1862 further tested the devotion to 
the Confederacy of many local residents. For one young lad the confusion of 
uniforms led to a terribly unsettling moment, at least for his mother, when he 
shouted to passing Federal troops, “Hurrah for Jeff Davis!” The horrified look 
on his mother’s face might have warned him that these words were no longer 
appropriate to the current state of affairs, but such rebuke as came his way was 
mild indeed. An officer guided his horse over to where the boy stood, still salut- 
ing, his words a faint echo on his lips. “You little traitor,” he growled good na- 
turedly as mother grabbed son by the arm and dashed inside the house to safety.” 

For another resident there was geographic confusion. When told that the 
new arrivals hailed from Rhode Island, this Suffolk matron inquired simply, “Is 
that in North Carolina?” For the brief moments they remained on her doorstep, 
the New England soldiers attempted to assist her in the proper placement of 
their home state but finally gave up the fight as they reassembled to move on into 
camp. One of the men later recalled, “I left the old lady soliloquizing upon the 
causes which led to the war, and its probable result to both North and South.” 

Even with the occupying Federals on reasonably good behavior and com- 
mitted generally to the protection of private property, the general sense of 
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patriotism and loyalty to the Confederacy among local residents failed to sub- 
side as the occupation continued. A Suffolk native boasted, “The Yanks say the 
people are the most obstinate they have ever seen.” She praised the efforts of 
Suffolk’s Methodist minister, William B. Wellons, who “preaches every Sun- 
day and prays for the success of the confederate Arms, and for all in authority 
while the house [of worship] is filled with Yankees.”3° Another explained her 
feelings for the Union soldiers in no uncertain terms. “The more I see the Yan- 
kees,” Mattie Prentiss vented to a friend in late June, “ the worse I ate them.” 
The Federals noted the same obstinacy in residents, who often made little 
effort to hide their disdain. One wrote home to say that community children 
referred to the local men as all being “of[f] shooting Yankeys.”* 

It was precisely this type of open recalcitrance that contributed to a change 
in northern attitudes that would eventually lead to an alteration in Union 
policy. “I reckon they will begin to draw the reins a little tighter now,” an 
exiled Suffolk resident wrote her daughter. Indeed, as it became clear that the 
“rosewater” policy was failing to produce much in the way of results regard- 
ing local pacification, the Federal soldiers themselves began to take action. A 
member of the 6th Massachusetts described to his wife the effect of camping 
on the property of “a capt. in the rebell army”: “We are an expensive set to 
keep out the rebells will find out soon,” he noted, illustrating the change from 
the general mode of protecting property, even of admittedly disloyal landown- 
ers, to a form of open season on their property and possessions as a means of 
punishing such disloyalty. 

Reverend Wellons found himself run out of Suffolk, replaced by Unionist 
ministers who professed to “preach the Gospel on its purity.”3° The provost 
marshal threatened to arrest civilians who persisted in displaying their se- 
cessionist beliefs in whatever form such demonstrations might take. For one 
resident this meant that life in occupied Suffolk was “almost as bad as being 
in prison.”37 Others engaged in passing information and goods on what some 
of them termed their “underground railroad,” prompting occupation forces to 
react with increased stridency to interdict such activities. 

Guerrilla activity, or bushwhacking, perhaps most distressed the Union 
troops and most likely provoked a strong response from them. “We haven't 
enough men in the field to whip the Rebs,” one New Yorker lamented, “and if 
the North wants peace they must send men enough to clean [out] this part of 
the country entirely.” Even were these Confederate sympathizers to surrender 
their weapons, “I wouldn't trust them,” he explained. “In the daytime they are 
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good union men, and at night the devils are out with their guns shooting our 
pickets or running provisions into Rebel camps.” 

As this soldier indicates, the locals learned to proclaim themselves “good 
Union men” regardless of their true devotion to that cause whenever Federal 
soldiers appeared. The New Yorker concluded by writing, “Every man around 
here has taken the oath of allegiance, and [still] almost every one of them is 
known to be doing all he can for the Rebs, and they acknowledge it.”” The 
deceptions were so commonplace that the safest and surest policy for Federal 
forces was to ignore such pronouncements and plunder anyway. 

Certainly, as Union actions became increasingly heavy handed, the reactions 
they provoked often reinforced a sense of Confederate nationalism among the 
civilians they encountered. Following a raid into the little hamlet of Chuck- 
atuck, one woman could barely contain her sense of outrage in a letter to her 
sister, despite the fact that the marauding Federals “did not steal as much as 
we expected they would.” But even this relative moderation failed to spare the 
Union troops from her rancor: “I never had such indignant feelings toward 
them as I had yesterday when they came in flaunting their flags and looking 
as if the very earth belonged to them.” Indeed it was the sight of the U.S. flag 
“that we once loved and reverenced” that seems to have offended her the most. 
Now the once-beloved standard was “so poluted and despised by the foul use to 
which it has been applied by the vile invaders of our lowd, our native land,” that 
she could scarcely bring herself to look upon it with anything but contempt.” 

It must have seemed, to such individuals at least, as if there was to be no 
relief from Union occupation. Then, in mid-April 1863, Confederate lieutenant 
general James Longstreet approached the region with some twenty thousand 
veterans to challenge the Federal grip on Suffolk. Robert E. Lee’s Army of 
Northern Virginia had struggled through a difficult winter desperately short 
of supplies, which the Confederate commander wanted to alleviate with this 
operation into occupied Virginia. Southern commissary and quartermaster 
agents expected a boon in untapped resources, provided they could move 
swiftly enough to secure them and transport the bounty back to the army. 

The Federals had Brig. Gen. John James Peck’s elaborate defensive net- 
work to assist them in holding Suffolk, whatever Longstreet’s intentions might 
be. Peck’s command remained on the alert, but as the Confederates settled 
into positions before Suffolk, the initiative lay with the southerners. They es- 
tablished masked batteries on the Nansemond River that endangered lightly 


armed Union river vessels and tested Union defenses for weaknesses. 
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In the meantime Confederate troops and wagon trains fanned out into 
southeastern Virginia and northeastern North Carolina to secure the sup- 
plies for which Longstreet primarily had come to the region. The agents en- 
countered little resistance to their collection efforts outside of the handful of 
Unionists who attempted to hide their goods or run them into Federal lines. 
Even so, the haul was impressive. 

Militarily, events turned for the worse for Longstreet and his men when a 
detachment of Union troops captured a Confederate battery holding an earth- 
work known as Fort Huger or Hill’s Point. The blow struck at southern con- 
fidence, spurred recriminations among Confederate leaders on various levels, 
and led Longstreet to concentrate on defensive measures and his food-gather- 
ing mission. For the remainder of the campaign, Union gunboats continued 
to lob shells into Confederate lines, while sharpshooters from both sides took 
their toll on the unfortunates or the foolish who presented themselves as tar- 
gets. Finally Union movements in central Virginia prompted General Lee to 
recall Longstreet. Despite two heavy reconnaissance operations on May 1 and 
3, Lee’s War Horse” managed to undertake a phased withdrawal on May 4.“ 

In the aftermath of Longstreet’s campaign, John A. Dix complained to 
General in Chief Henry Halleck: “Suffolk is no longer of any use to us as a 
position for making friends of the secessionists. The population there and in 
the surrounding country are bitter and implacable.” Halleck agreed, though 
he might have pointed out that the existence of such sentiments meant that 
the occupation of southeastern Virginia had never been an object lesson in, as 
the later Vietnam-era phrase expressed it, “winning the hearts and minds” of the 
local people.” 

John White, a South Carolina Confederate who remained stationed with 
other southern troops along the Blackwater River, expressed no diminution in 
his devotion to his cause, even if no outside help ever came to ensure ultimate 
victory for his side. In June 1863 he informed his sister: “Although we have 
fought well yet if we are conquored we need not look to Europe for help or sym- 
pathy, we do not desire the sympathys of the world.” He remained determined 
to resist, particularly as he saw evidence of the shift of the Federals to a “hard 
war” policy. “We left ... [the] Yankees on the oppo[site] side of the Blackwa- 
ter burning houses and pillaging generally,” he wrote. “They seem determined 
to be avenged on Rebeldom by acting the part of incendiaries and demons.” 
Unhappily he had to admit that the Federals were enjoying success. “They 
have burned nearly all the dwellings between [the] Blackwater and Suffolk.”# 
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‘The war turned on events happening elsewhere in July 1863, but white 
southeastern Virginians had their attentions largely occupied with what they 
were experiencing locally. To be sure, many sought what news came to hand 
to learn the fate of loved ones on distant battlefields such as Gettysburg, but 
Union forces in the region remained active and intrusive, demanding that a 
portion of the focus of the local populace remain closer to home. 

Union brigadier general Edward A. Wild conducted an operation out of 
Norfolk that ranged deep into eastern North Carolina. Throughout the raid 
he hoped to conduct the military equivalent of a seminar on national identity. 
At its conclusion he reported, “Finding ordinary measures of little avail, I ad- 
opted a more rigorous style of warfare; burned their houses and barns, ate up 
their livestock, and took hostages from their families.” The general was further 
convinced that if given a free hand to deal with guerrilla activity in the region, 
he “could rectify [the situation] in two weeks of stern warfare.” 

Unwittingly predicting the historical debate to come concerning matters of 
motivation, Wild noted his belief that “the property question touches the raw.” 
He remained “convinced [that] it has always been, and will be, the controlling 
motive.” Thus, by threatening property, Wild thought he could dictate a return 
to loyalty among the Confederates he encountered. “I should depend upon it 
not merely to recall the doubtful and the timid to their allegiance, but also to 
quench the ardor of the guerrillas themselves.” 

Theoretically having taught these Confederate civilians the price of disloy- 
alty to the Union, General Wild apparently failed to appreciate that his tactics 
might have produced only mixed results at best. He expressed great pleasure 
in the “rapid development of loyal sentiments as we progressed with our raid” 
without seemingly understanding that such loyalty as he observed often disap- 
peared when he did. Wild’s employment of former slaves as soldiers might have 
been an object lesson in his eyes, but it also strengthened the resolve of some 
to embrace the Confederate cause who might not otherwise have done so. 

Indeed the general’s definition of loyalty was certainly vague enough to 
accommodate those willing to appear to be loyal. “We found the majority of 
people along our track to be reasonably neutral,” he explained, noting that 
they had verbalized to him any number of doubts and complaints about the 
war while also openly “sympathizing with the South.” Wild felt that his ac- 
tions produced the desired effect among those persons “disgusted with such 
unexpected treatment, it bred disaffection, some wishing to quit the business, 
[while] others [went] over the lines to join the Confederate Army.”45 
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No act appears to have indicated the depth of loyalty to the Confederacy 
as much as the reluctance, if not outright refusal, of many local whites to take 
the oath of allegiance to the Union. At least two women from Suffolk made 
their way into North Carolina in late 1863 to seek assistance from Confeder- 
ates stationed there. Brig. Gen. Matthew Ransom dutifully forwarded their 
concerns to his commanding officer, Maj. Gen. George Pickett. The women 
informed him, “[Union] General Butler has notified the citizens of Suffolk 
that they must take the oath of allegiance to the Federal Government or leave 
immediately.” Naturally they did not wish to leave their homes, but neither did 
they wish to submit to an oath they could not make honestly. “They are loyal 
to the South, and wish your advice on the subject,” Ransom observed. Clearly 
these women were unwilling even to appear disloyal if such an appearance 
could be avoided. Yet they were just as unwilling to “lose their all” by refusing 
the Union demands.“ 

When Pickett heard of their plight, he became thoroughly incensed at such 
treatment toward southern females. To Adjutant and Inspector General Samuel 
Cooper he wrote of the Federals, “You will see likewise that they are going to 
play the same game in Suffolk that they did in Norfolk, make all take the oath 
of allegiance to the Federal Government or confiscate their property.” He be- 
moaned the fact that he lacked troops enough to prevent such wrongs from tak- 
ing place or to succor the victims of them. “Still it makes my blood boil to think 
of these enormities being practiced, and we have no way of arresting them.”” 

Cooper shared Pickett’s frustration. In an endorsement of the material 
that he sent on to President Davis for his perusal, Cooper offered his analysis: 
“It is impossible for the Department to answer the question propounded by 
General Pickett in respect to the deputation of ladies from Suffolk further 
than to state that taking the compulsory oath exacted of them by an infuriated 
[foe], for their safety, etc., should not, under the pressing necessities of the case 
represented by them, be considered as an indication of their want of fidelity 
to the Southern cause.”* Under the circumstances of war, apparently it would 
be acceptable for such citizens to engage in a practical deception of the enemy 
concerning their loyalty to the Confederacy if attempting to safeguard their 
persons or property. 

Yet any efforts to placate Union occupation forces often proved unsuccess- 
ful in warding off destruction. A Georgia newspaper sought to bring home 
the price of occupation to its readers by detailing the effects of Federal rule in 
distant Virginia: “The town of Suffolk, in Virginia, [was] once one of the beau- 
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ties of the “Union,” the editor of the Augusta Chronicle & Sentinel explained. 
He offered a description from a correspondent with the Petersburg Express that 
estimated the town of 1,500 residents at the start of the conflict had declined 
to a population of “about 350 persons, of all sizes and color,” by late 1863. The 
streets of Suffolk were now largely deserted, with two of its five churches “ren- 
dered unfit for use, and the others greatly injured.” 

‘The toll of war spread beyond the population and public buildings to pri- 
vate dwellings as well. Homes the Federals commandeered while in the region 
suffered abuse. “The yards and gardens have all been destroyed, and many of 
the most beautiful family residences are ruined,” the same newspaper writer 
observed. “For miles around Suffolk scarcely a tree has been left standing,” he 
said, “and not a house or fence or anything, save old fortifications, rifle pits and 
small brush wood can be seen.” The legacy of the previous spring’s campaign- 
ing was the destruction of “half a million of property” by his estimation. Even 
so, the reporter concluded, “in spite of all their losses and their present condi- 
tion, the citizens of Suffolk and Nansemond are true to the Southern cause, 
and suffering has only increased their love for Southern institutions.”’° 

Of course not all area residents embraced the Confederate cause, or had 
ever done so. The Petersburg correspondent also admitted, “only a few having 
any claims to respectability have sympathized with the North.”* Still, Union- 
ists constituted a small minority compared to those southeastern Virginians 
who remained loyal to the Confederacy. But no doubt large numbers of area 
residents were not dissembling when they claimed loyalty to the Union. On 
several occasions Federal officers wrote on behalf of some of these individuals 
for privileges based upon past demonstrations of loyalty as well as a general be- 
lief in their devotion. For instance, an endorsement on behalf of a local farmer 
seeking permission to trade in cotton read, “Mr. Darden is a loyal citizen living 
on the road from Suffolk to Edenton.”* While another, from Union general 
Charles K. Graham, included assurances of loyalty for a farmer near Chuck- 
atuck who “gave me much valuable information.” Graham concluded, “If the 
indulgence asked for is granted, I believe it will not be abused.” 

Despite such illustrations of loyalty to the Union, other efforts, ranging 
from an attempt to hold elections for U.S. Congress in the region late in 1862 
to raising a local company of Union soldiers, fell short of success. A corre- 
spondent for the New York Daily Tribune attributed the electoral disruption to 
enemy interference. “A few votes were cast in Suffolk, [but] no returns will be 
received from Isle of Wight, Windsor, or Smithfield,” he noted in December, 
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due to the fact that “the rebels from the other side of the Blackwater [River] 
came over to put a quietus upon Union men who might try to vote.” 

While the Confederates might have been responsible for the paltry con- 
gressional election results in December 1862, they could hardly be blamed 
for the weak response when Union captain Hazard Stevens sought to raise 
a regiment of men to be designated the 1st Regiment Loyal East Virginians. 
In addition to patriotic fervor, recruiters counted upon the offer of a one- 
hundred-dollar bounty to encourage individuals to join the unit, promising 
twenty-five dollars immediately and the remainder at the end of presumably 
honorable service. Yet the reward was not sufficiently high to yield signifi- 
cant results. “I have used every effort to obtain recruits during your absence 
without any success whatever,” a subordinate reported to Stevens. They had 
failed despite remaining “constantly employed ...; the Sergeant and myself 
have also exerted ourselves to the utmost but to no avail.” Historian Richard 
Current certainly found such fruits inconsequential. “All together the efforts 
of Stevens and his subordinates netted only enough men to fill one company 
of the First Loyal East Virginia Infantry.” Indeed the eighty-four men who 
stepped forward would not have constituted a full company in the early stages 
of the war.* Clearly this type of Unionism found poor soil in which to flourish 
in southeastern Virginia. 

Yet for one group of people the choice of which side to support was un- 
mistakable, even if it meant great risk to their lives. Many black southerners 
sought refuge early on within Union lines, particularly following the Federal 
occupation of Suffolk. Local planters complained of the loss of slaves and 
knew where most likely they would find them. Records suggest that slave men, 
women and children from as far as Gates County, North Carolina, moved 
into the area before any proclamation of emancipation and continued to do so 
afterward. In many instances Union soldiers themselves became liberators. The 
demands of war promised profound changes for southeastern Virginians of all 
stripes, dictating that difficult choices be made regardless of loyalties. 

‘The loss of slaves was but one complaint for most white southerners as 
the war progressed. In the autumn of 1864, Southampton farmer Daniel Cobb 
registered a number of them in his diary. One of his strongest applied to the 
tax-in-kind policies of the Confederate government. “I sent my sheap to Mur- 
frees Station that was called for, for the N. Army of Virginia,” he noted in 
September. “They loud me 50 cts Per lbs per gross for No.1 Lambs, etc.”s° Later 
he would send out “some 95 Gallons of Brandy to the Depot for Lee’s Army.”” 
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Afterward the complaints mounted, a sure sign that the relationship between 
this citizen and his government was under strain. Still, for all of his dissatisfac- 
tion, his compliance continued. Cobb was hardly pleased with the intrusion 
of the Richmond government upon his life and livelihood, but he was also 
unprepared to sacrifice his loyalty or the cause on which it was based. 

Others felt similarly about the conditions war imposed on them. On the 
day after Christmas 1864, a lady in the area wrote that the holiday itself had 
been “the gloomiest that I have ever spent.” Mary Riddick’s family had suf- 
fered tremendously, and her feeling of having lost control over her own affairs 
sapped her energy and vitality. “The most distressing part of my poverty is 
seeing my children so much in need and not as heretofore have it in my power 
to aid them in any way.” Yet, for all of the suffering they had endured, “there is 
still the same firm spirit of resistance as ever.”* 

In early 1865 Virginia politician and Suffolk native Nathaniel Riddick clung 
to the belief that independence might yet be won. “There is no doubt but we 
are at the crisis of this great Revolution, and that a few weeks or months will 
develop the issue,” he wrote his daughter in mid-January.” If he had reason to 
think the situation would develop favorably for the Confederate cause, Riddick 
must surely have expected that the best path for such a resolution lay in diplo- 
macy. “I would here say that we have sent peace commissioners to Washington 
at the invitation of Lincoln,” he noted. “Vice-President [Alexander] Stephens, 
Senator [R. M.T.] Hunter and Judge [John A.] Campbell, late Asst. Secty 
of War are the men.” He deemed the choices for the delicate, but important, 
mission “Capital selections” and concluded confidently, “The prospects for 
peace brighten.”°° 

The Confederate delegation met with President Lincoln aboard the River 
Queen near Fort Monroe on February 3, 1865, but the results hardly cheered 
the hearts of their fellow countrymen. As historian E. B. Long observes, “Mr. 
Lincoln told a few stories, everyone was reasonably friendly, but nothing came 
of it or could come of it, considering the Federal demand for unconditional 
restoration of the Union and the Confederate demand for terms between the 
two independent nations.” Had Nathaniel Riddick known what was trans- 
piring, he would doubtless have concurred, for while he still hoped to bring 
“a speedy close” to “this cruel war,” he wanted only to do so “upon the basis of 
independence and other rights for which we contend.” 

In February Riddick was busy at his duties in the Virginia House of Del- 
egates. By this point the state government was reflecting the strain of a people 
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struggling for their national survival. “Our Sessions now are mostly secret ones 
and much is transpiring of which it would not do for me to write,” he told his 
daughter.% The same might have been said of the national Congress as well, 
which was undertaking the most profound debate in its existence. 

One scholar of the Confederate Congress, Wilfred Buck Yearns, found 
that body unanimous in its “desire ... to win the war.” This did not mean that 
there was no opposition to various administration measures or even to the 
Davis government itself. Yet Yearns found that the opposition tended toward 
the “reform, not the wreckage, of the government.” No single issue perhaps 
reflects this tension as much as the debate over arming slaves for military 
service during the closing months of the war. Interestingly it was Virginia’s 
legislature that acted to save the bill, which President Davis eventually signed, 
through its instructions to the state’s two Confederate senators.* 

In The Confederacy as a Revolutionary Experience, Emory ‘Thomas suggests 
the extent to which the national government expressed a willingness, however 
reluctantly reached, to sacrifice the remaining principles of the Old South to 
secure Confederate independence. “The fact was that the Confederacy was 
prepared to let slavery perish and to fight on!”® In the eyes of enough southern 
leaders, the sense of nation predominated over all other matters, even main- 
taining the institution of slavery inviolate. “In the end Southerners themselves 
decided for emancipation in the vain hope of national survival,” Thomas con- 
cludes. “In April 1865, the Confederate struggle had but one goal, indepen- 
dence, the ability to exist as a people.”” 

Of course this did not mean that individuals like Nathaniel Riddick were 
anxious to eliminate the institution of slavery, whatever expedient they might 
embrace in order to obtain southern independence. On February 25 he ob- 
served to his son John that if the Confederates should have to evacuate Peters- 
burg and Richmond, “I have some things there I should certainly like to get 
away—negroes among other things—but I should not know what to do with 
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them or where to carry them. 
still clung to the notion that he might salvage all of his property, including his 
slaves. “Father[’s] negroes are still in Petersburg,” son Mills wrote to his sister, 
Anna. “He is at a loss to know what to do with them and his furniture.”® 
Whatever the elder Riddick might have thought regarding the notion of arm- 
ing slaves in the cause of the Confederacy, he never addressed the subject in 


his communications with the members of his family. 
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In any event it was too late. Such hope as remained in the hearts of white 
southerners would be shortly destroyed as Ulysses Grant broke through Robert E. 
Lee’s lines at Petersburg, necessitating a general retreat and the evacuation 
of Richmond. The remnants of the Confederate government fled south, with 
Secretary of War John C. Breckinridge battling Jefferson Davis over the fate 
of their nation.”° 

At last even Nathaniel Riddick had to admit that the “military situation” 
was becoming “gloomier.” “Poor Richmond is now in the hands of the Yan- 
kees,” he told his daughter on April 5. Yet, desirous of placing even these worst 
of conditions in the most positive manner, the Virginia politician and family 
patriarch posited, “If it [the Army of Northern Virginia] moves off in the 
direction of Lynchburg and Danville as many suppose, Isle of Wight [and] 
Nansemond ... may be among the most quiet parts of the State on the pre- 
sumption that we are already under their rule.””' 

‘The struggle for national survival sputtered and finally died as the Confed- 
erate armies in the field surrendered east of the Mississippi, at places like Ap- 
pomattox Court House and Bennett Place, and then finally across that great 
river too. Whatever the future might hold for the now lost cause of southern 
independence, or whatever they might feel about it, the verdict had been de- 
livered on the battlefield. 

“T feel very old now,” a relative wrote to Anna Mary Riddick in June 1865. “I 
hope things will get more settled soon.”” Things would be far from settled in 
the years ahead, but the Confederate States of America as a national entity was 
no more. Combat had consigned it to history (and literature and later cinema), 
where the gods have been content to let the generals rest, if not the matter of 


the existence and endurance of Confederate nationalism. 
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The Literary Shaping of Confederate Identity: 
Daniel R. Hundley and John Beauchamp Jones 


in Peace and War 


FRANK J. BYRNE 


THERE IS NO EVIDENCE TO SUGGEST THAT DANIEL R. HUNDLEY 
and John Beauchamp Jones ever met one another. Their private correspon- 
dence and numerous publications make no mention of the other. Nevertheless 
Hundley and Jones had much in common. Both men were born and raised 
in the slave South yet had been living in the North on the eve of the Civil 
War. Necessarily each man had only indirect ties to the agrarian South. Both 
supported the Confederate war effort, Hundley as a colonel of the 31st Ala- 
bama Infantry and Jones as a high-level clerk in the Confederate War Depart- 
ment. Most significantly each man wrote a number of publications that in 
varying degrees explored the meaning of sectionalism and regional identity 
in nineteenth-century America. Aiding the Confederate cause and surviving 
the war did not make Hundley and Jones particularly unusual individuals. 
‘Their lives and the books and articles they produced distinguished them from 
many of their fellow southerners. Very few of their neighbors could claim to 
have helped fashion a popular southern identity before the war, defended that 
ideal during the war, and lived long enough after the conflict to sustain their 
cherished southern virtues in print. Daniel R. Hundley and John Beauchamp 
Jones expended great energy reflecting upon and describing what it meant to 
be a white southerner. 

Hundley and Jones are rather unusual historical figures because each wrote 
books that are well known to historians of the antebellum and Confederate 
South, while much about their lives beyond these two works remains obscure. 
Daniel R. Hundley’s classic analysis of antebellum southern society, Social Re- 
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lations in Our Southern States (1860), has long been an important source for 
historians interested in understanding the complex relationship between race 
and class in the Old South. Early historical works by Ulrich B. Phillips and 
Kenneth M. Stampp and later studies by Eugene D. Genovese and Bertram 
Wyatt-Brown relied upon Hundley’s insight into cultural features of the an- 
tebellum South. Likewise most studies of the Confederacy and the Civil War 
cite John B. Jones’s A Rebel War Clerk’ Diary at the Confederate States Capital 
(1866) as an important primary source. 

‘The list of major historians who have depended upon Jones’s diary in order 
to understand the inner workings of the Confederate government and life 
in wartime Richmond includes Douglas Southall Freeman, Frank Vandiver, 
Bruce Catton, James M. McPherson, Gary W. Gallagher, and most recently 
Russell Weigley. Despite the interest in these two works, the dearth of personal 
papers Hundley and Jones left behind has relegated them to the footnotes of 
Civil War historiography. This neglect is unfortunate because the literature 
these men produced and the lives they led reveal much about the creation of 
southern identity during the era of the Civil War.’ 

‘The origins and meaning of Confederate identity for southern whites has 
long stirred debate and confounded simple explanation. Over thirty years ago 
historians began exploring this subject in earnest. Studies of Confederate na- 
tionalism, ideology, and identity began appearing on bookshelves and class 
syllabi. Many of these studies offered conflicting definitions of nationalism 
and its role in the Confederacy. The relative importance of nationalism, ide- 
ology, and identity within the Confederacy has been and continues to be a 
subject of great interest for historians even as they debate the very meaning of 
these terms. 

This chapter not only examines Hundley’s and Jones’s lives but also con- 
siders what southern identity meant to them. Apologists for the slave South 
and the Confederacy, both men suggest ways the apparent incongruities in 
the literature on southern and Confederate nationalism can be resolved. Their 
experience reveals how an intellectual defense of the antebellum social order 
and participation in Confederate institutions had a radical, even revolutionary 
effect upon white southerners. The efforts of these writers’ “cultural creation,” 
combined with their activities on behalf of a centralized and national state, 
reflected their southern identity and, perhaps, Confederate nationalism. It is 
also evident that this identity, even for thoughtful individuals like Hundley 
and Jones, often lacked coherence. They could articulate how slavery, breeding, 
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and class relations distinguished the South from the North, but they did not 
or could not express an intellectual foundation for a separate national identity 
outside such Confederate institutions as the military and government.+ 

John Beauchamp Jones was far better known than Daniel R. Hundley. 
Born in 1810 in Baltimore, Maryland, Jones was a prolific novelist and journal- 
ist. Raised in Kentucky and on the Missouri frontier, little is known about his 
formative years. As a teenager he worked on his family’s farm and mercan- 
tile establishment. As a young man he returned east, moving through several 
cities, including Philadelphia, where he wrote fiction and various newspaper 
articles. In 1840 Jones courted and married Frances Thomas Custis of Acco- 
mack County, Virginia. This advantageous match enabled Jones, still of only 
moderate means, to obtain a farm and timberlands in Virginia. 

That same year he published in serial form his first novel, Wild Western 
Scenes, in the Baltimore Saturday Visitor after failing to find a publisher. The 
first and most popular of over a dozen novels, Wild Western Scenes, an ad- 
venture set on the Missouri frontier Jones experienced firsthand during his 
youth, went through many editions, with sales surpassing 100,000 copies. The 
following year Jones moved from the Visitor to the Madisonian, which at that 
time was the official Whig newspaper for Pres. John Tyler’s administration. At 
this time it seems Jones did most of his writing, including Wild Western Scenes, 
while living on his newly acquired farm in Virginia and later while work- 
ing in Washington, D.C., where the Madisonian was published. He played a 
significant role at the paper and enjoyed close ties with several members of 
the administration. When Tyler left office, Jones became the sole editor and 
proprietor of the Madisonian until it went bankrupt sometime during 1845.5 

Over the next eighteen years, Jones wrote numerous novels, traveled with 
his family, and in 1857 established a weekly paper in Philadelphia called the 
Southern Monitor. Its mission was to alleviate sectional tensions by offering 
northern audiences an uncensored southern perspective by which they might 
better judge the untenable position of the slave states under Republican rule. 
In the first issue Jones declared that his paper’s “defence of Southern rights 
and Southern institutions will be firm and uncompromising.” His bold public 
statement on southern rights drew criticism from northern editors. A Pitts- 
town, Pennsylvania, paper, for example, labeled the Monitor a “Slave Driving 
Journal.” Nevertheless the opinions Jones espoused in its pages were consistent 
with those he had been expressing in his novels the preceding twenty years.° 

‘The novels John B. Jones wrote between 1840 and 1860 are generally senti- 
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mental adventures that include stereotypical brave frontiersmen, parsimonious 
merchants, murderous Indians, and virtuous ladies in distress. While there is 
evidence to suggest that Edgar Allan Poe considered him one of America’s 
best authors in 1841, Jones’s body of work after Wild Western Scenes has not aged 
particularly well. His novels bear some resemblance to the historical novels of 
another southern author, William Gilmore Simms, but lack that South Caro- 
linian’s graceful prose and often interesting plot development. Still, Jones’s work 
enjoyed a large audience throughout the United States and gave him an oppor- 
tunity to put forward a version of southern identity rooted in race and class.’ 

Slaves are conspicuous by their absence in Jones’s antebellum fiction. The 
few characterizations of slaves that make their way into his novels show them 
to be content and loyal to their owners. The institution itself is depicted as or- 
ganic, even familial, with problems arising only when ignorant Yankees involve 
themselves one way or another in this most southern system. Northerners 
who move South and become slaveholders, Quakers, and every other variety 
of abolitionist are subject to criticism and ridicule in Jones’s novels. In The City 
Merchant (1851) and The Border War (1859), subtitled 4 Tale of Disunion, he of- 
fers sympathetic portrayals of moderate Americans and condemns northern 
mobs, attacking fanatical abolitionists who had been guilty of sowing the seeds 
of hatred between the North and South. For Jones the latter two groups, the 
northern mob and abolitionists, were contradictory yet intertwined in an un- 
stable northern society. 

Jones presented an extended discussion on the dangers of sectionalism 
and abolitionism in the Adventures of Col. Gracchus Vanderbomb (1852). This 
convoluted tale recounts how Vanderbomb, born and raised “exactly” on the 
line dividing North and South, runs for political office both in New York and 
Virginia. A son of a Puritan father and southern mother, the protagonist is 
able to bridge the growing sectional divide. In a practical way he can tran- 
scend the physical division represented by the Mason-Dixon Line by living a 
portion of the year with his father in New York and part with his mother in 
Virginia. Shaped by both northern and southern ideals, Vanderbomb seems 
to offer the possibility of a spiritual rapprochement as well when he runs for 
the presidency. Along the way Jones offers what is intended to be a humorous 
characterization of Vanderbomb’s father, a Yankee and reformed slave trader 
turned abolitionist. This son of Puritan New England is made intentionally 
ludicrous because he does not understand the contours of racial slavery in the 
South. For Jones, Vanderbomb’s father embodies the negative extremes com- 
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monly found among Yankees, great racial antipathy (slave trader) and then 
dangerous sentimentality (abolitionism). Conversely white southerners, inher- 
ently conservative, accept the fact of racial hierarchy and the need for slavery. 
‘This is Jones’s definition of southern identity, one he closely associates with 
Anglo-Saxon and northern European racial purity.’ 

There is a close association in Jones’s fiction between race and character. 
‘That he made such connections, and that he clearly posited a racial hierarchy 
of European and non-European peoples, is hardly surprising considering that 
he wrote at a time when western intellectuals were demarcating what historian 
Ivan Hannford has described as “race as territory, race as environment and 
time, race as poetry, race as revolution, and race as class.” Thus in his stories 
Jones defines the southerner and his “race” in part by what he is not. For ex- 
ample, in Wild Western Scenes Jones presents a character named Joe Beck, the 
loyal Irish servant of the protagonist. Beck functions as comic relief in this 
story of life on the Missouri frontier. He is loyal but simple and the first to run 
when confronted by bear or Indian. But his weaknesses highlight the virtues of 
the more noble male characters in the tale, most of whom, like Daniel Boone, 
hail from the South. Thus, despite the fact that there are few specific references 
to the extension of slavery, the Missouri Compromise, or other sectional issues 
in this novel, Jones uses his characters to exemplify his racial ideals.9 

Ten years later, after publishing Wild Western Scenes, Jones detailed the psy- 
chological consequences of not maintaining racial or ethnic order in a northern 
community in The Spanglers and Tingles. Set in Philadelphia, the story’s virtu- 
ous heroes, the poor but honest Spangler family, must live under the shadow 
of the crass nouveau riche Tingle sisters. As in most of Jones’s novels, race and 
class order are restored in the final chapters when, through a series of improb- 
able events, the protagonists come into great wealth and assume their rightful 
social position. In this example the crushing blow the Tingle sisters receive by 
losing their wealth through poor investments is compounded by the revelation 
that their grandfather’s name was O” Tingle and that he spoke with a brogue. 
‘That he became a millionaire is of little account to the Tingle sisters in light 
of their tainted bloodlines. Naturally the Spanglers appear to descend from 
uncorrupted Anglo-Saxon stock.” 

On the unlikely chance his loyal readers had not yet recognized the par- 
ticular deficiencies of the Irish “race,” in 1855 Jones wrote a “humorous tale” 
entitled The Winkles, in which the hero is a devout “Know-Nothing” and the 
villain “an instrument of the Jesuits.” This novel sold over five thousand copies 
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in only a few months. The most explicit case in which Jones employs a racial 
foil to underscore the particular attributes of southern identity can be found 
in his treatment of Jews." 

Historians who have read John B. Jones’s famous wartime diary are familiar 
with his antipathy toward Jews. He describes them as moneylenders, specula- 
tors, and cowards whose activities were draining the lifeblood of the Confed- 
eracy. The same anti-Semitism so apparent in.4 Rebel War Clerk’s Diary is also 
evident in Jones’s prewar fiction. His novel Life and Adventures of a Country 
Merchant contains a scathing depiction of a Jewish merchant that is clearly 
designed not only to marginalize Jews and their perceived shortcomings but 
also to accentuate the wholesome virtues of “authentic” southerners. The story 
relates the experiences of two young Kentuckians named Jack Handy and Nap 
Wax as they attempt to make their fortunes on the Missouri frontier. Amid 
clearing land, occasional duels, and falling in love, Wax opens what becomes 
a successful dry-goods store. His only competition is a clever but malevolent 
Jewish merchant named Moses Rhino. A smuggler and land speculator, Rhino 
is depicted as a Shylock of the frontier. He steals from customers and creditors 
alike but lives a miserly existence himself. Wax, a wholesome but inexperienced 
southern boy, initially becomes a devotee of Rhino’s sharp business practices. 
His agrarian friends warn Wax about the dangers of the commercial life, yet 
the apparent wealth that can be made by adopting Rhino’s ways takes in the 
Kentuckian. It is only after witnessing the inevitable bankruptcy of the Jewish 
merchant and his own marriage to a righteous woman that Wax was “content 
to reap the gains of his legitimate business and became by degrees a man 
of wealth, and the happy head of a numerous family.” The trope of the ma- 
nipulative Jewish merchant as a threat to unsuspecting gentiles, predominately 
southerners, repeats itself in Jones’s work.” 

In the last book he published before the war, entitled Secession, Coercion, 
and Civil War: The Story of 1861 (a reprinted version of The Border War), Jones 
offers yet another characterization of a Jewish merchant that foreshadows the 
tone of his wartime diary. The sectional plot in this novel depicts the North, 
dominated by the “Demon of Faction’—the Republicans—as the aggressor, 
calling for the destruction of the Constitution and ultimate secession. The 
Republican North is eventually defeated by a combined force of Federal and 
southern troops. Encompassed within this fantastic story, what one scholar has 
described as Jones’s “wish-fulfillment,” is an episode where a Jewish merchant 
in Philadelphia uses deception to trick a southern lady into offering her as- 
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sistance to help him move his large trunk, ostensibly filled with “old scraps,” 
while the streets abound with rioters. Straining with her burden, the young 
woman drops the trunk, whereupon a large number of gold coins spill across 
the pavement. As rioters fight over the treasure, the pathetic “old Jew begged, 
and struggled, and cursed in vain ... and reproached her for not fulfilling her 
bargain.” Jones assures the reader that good fortune protected this lady from 
falling into the clutches of the decrepit man. Like Nap Wax, this southerner 
learns to avoid the spiritually corrupted and racially unclean, be they Jewish, 
Irish, or even Yankee. 

‘The particular southern identity Jones presents in his antebellum fiction 
remained inchoate but nonetheless present. The noble white southerners in his 
novels defended slavery, promoted racial order, and accepted something akin to 
a republican hierarchy. Protagonists not only work hard and exhibit wholesome 
values but also benefit from their blood. A pattern emerges in Jones’s work 
where the genteel, those descending from old Anglo-Saxon families, tend to 
rise a bit higher than the honorable democratic everyman. Considering Jones’s 
own unremarkable background, such a conservative philosophy suggests his 
personal values as a southerner. When combined with the editorials he wrote 
for the Southern Monitor in the late 1850s, the whole reveals a man willing to 
abandon the Union he long supported to defend an idealized southern identity 
that he had helped disseminate. 

Jones published the Southern Monitor in Philadelphia for well over three 
years (1857-61). Editing a newspaper that sought to end sectional strife by pro- 
moting a southern perspective allowed Jones to better formulate and spread his 
views on southern identity. The idea of southern nationality that is found in the 
pages of the Monitor reveals the influence of the sometimes conflicting argu- 
ments made by James D. B. DeBow and George Fitzhugh. Thus while encour- 
aging the South to develop its own infrastructure and financial system, Jones 
could at the same time blame the Panic of 1857 on a free-labor, industrialized 
North that was too dependent upon the South. According to this argument, 
in 1857 the “great landed proprietors” of the South ended all purchases from 
most northern manufacturing and commercial firms in order to punish them 
for holding free-soil convictions “inimical to their [southern] rights and insti- 
tutions.” Jones defended such action, writing that “it is not in human nature to 
confer benefits on an enemy.” Between predictable attacks on “Black Repub- 
licans” and calls for a cadre of teachers trained in the South, the Monitor pre- 
sented sophisticated arguments that in various ways claimed that the “laboring 
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classes are as much slaves of the ‘lords of the loom’ as are the negroes in South 
Carolina of their owners and more to be pitied. .. . They are weary, toil worn 
and depressed in spirit when their day’s task is ended.” Whether such editorials 
added anything new to an ideologically viable southern nationalism is unclear, 
yet Jones did much to popularize the idea of a unique southern identity before 
the war. Evidently his neighbors in Pennsylvania and New Jersey associated 
the writer and his paper with the secessionist cause. A mob sacked the office 
of the Southern Monitor after he and his family moved to Richmond, where he 
had obtained a position in the Confederate War Department.” 

At the same time that John Jones relocated to Virginia, another son of 
the South was hastily tying up his affairs in Chicago, Illinois, so he too could 
return home. Daniel R. Hundley hailed from Limestone County, Alabama, 
where he was born in 1832. One of six children, Hundley’s father, John H., and 
mother, Malinda, had migrated from Virginia to Alabama, where John, a suc- 
cessful medical doctor, operated a plantation and eventually became a preacher. 
As he grew older Daniel Hundley, having the necessary intellectual ability 
and financial support, studied at Bacon College in Kentucky, the University 
of Virginia, and Harvard University, where he earned his law degree in 1853. 
‘That same year the young man married his first cousin, Mary Ann Hundley of 
Virginia. Soon thereafter the couple moved to Chicago, where Mary’s wealthy 
father had considerable real estate holdings. When not managing his father- 
in-law’s interests in Illinois, Hundley enjoyed exploring his new community 
and submitting an occasional article for publication in national journals. Like 
Jones, he seems to have been both proud of his southern heritage and his 
adopted home. As a staunch supporter of Northern Democrat Stephen A. 
Douglas, Hundley positioned himself in the political middle ground during 
the 1850s, but his essential allegiance to his beloved South was never in doubt. 
‘The literature he produced between 1857 and 1860 represents an extended and 
sophisticated exposition on the subject of southern identity. 

Hundley’s first known statement on politics and regional identity came 
with the publication of his article “The Evils of Commercial Supremacy” in an 
1857 edition of Hunts Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review. Styled as 
a letter to the editor, the piece responded to an earlier article in the magazine 
that had predicted the continuing dominance of northern commerce despite 
the Panic of 1857. In a measured response Hundley disputed many of the spe- 
cifics of the northerner’s argument and contended that both North and South 
faced an “equal danger of decay, and that such decay proceeds from the cor- 
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ruptions, the riches, the luxuries, and the very growth of commerce itself.” 
Reminiscent of the southern agrarian tradition, Hundley’s article proceeded 
to build a historical case for the degrading influence “luxurious dissipation” 
had had upon the world’s great civilizations. He called for a return to the 
virtues espoused by the country’s “patriot sires” before the “insidious poison” 
of anarchy and despotism irreparably corrupted the body politic. “The Evils of 
Commercial Supremacy” offered a subtle defense of southern rights against 
the ascendancy of northern commerce by making the South’s cause that of the 
American people as a whole. In short the South’s resistance to the spiritual 
depravations inherent in rampant commercialism may well save the national 
soul. For Hundley the article must have seemed an auspicious beginning for 
an unknown writer.” 

Hundley quickly published two more pieces that related directly to the 
growing sectional tensions within the United States. In 1857 he published a 
second article in Hunts Merchants’ Magazine, entitled “The Traffic in Coo- 
lies,” and the next year he wrote a pamphlet, Work and Bread; or the Coming 
Winter &S the Poor. In the former Hundley exposed what he believed to be the 
hypocrisy of abolitionists, particularly those in Great Britain, for their unre- 
lenting attacks on southern slaveholders while they ignored white slavery and 
the trade in laborers in Asia and the islands of the Caribbean. Although the 
article represented his most pointed rebuttal to abolitionism to date, Hundley’s 
defense of the South reveals its essential moderation by calling for an end to 
sectional strife. He posited slavery as a benign institution that recognized the 
slave’s humanity, while “Old England’s ships are triumphantly riding the seas, 
crammed with cargoes of human freight.” According to Hundley, “In the one 
case the master’s interest is on the side of humanity; in the other, it is just the 
contrary.” He seems to suggest that by working together to end the “Coolie” 
trade, the North and South might bridge the sectional divide between them. 
‘The issue of wage labor versus slavery in America received a more extended 
treatment in Hundley’s pamphlet.” 

Like many of John Jones’s articles in the Southern Monitor, Work and Bread 
bears the imprint of George Fitzhugh and other southern intellectuals. Hund- 
ley presents an implicit defense of slavery by depicting the plight of free work- 
ers in the North. Infused with his apparent sympathy for the workingman un- 
able to support his family, Hundley attacks the commercial system and those 
individuals most responsible for oppressing the northern working classes. 
Denying fellowship with European “socialists,” he subscribes to the “truth” 
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of a social and racial hierarchy as outlined by Sen. James Henry Hammond 
in his famous “mud-sill” speech before Congress. In a free society, accord- 
ing to Hundley, “warfare is waged constantly between labor and capital, until 
the latter, being strongest, overrides the former, and drives the mechanic to 
the wall.” When pushed to this extreme, workers will erupt in a “rebellion of the 
stomach” and anarchy will prevail. In order to avert social upheaval in the com- 
ing winter, the pamphlet recommends the creation of state charity funds that 
would alleviate the worst sufferings of the working classes. By detailing such 
problems Work and Bread provides a subtle defense of what is characterized as 
a more humane and stable slave South. Two years later Hundley offered a more 
original analysis of southern society in his now classic work, Social Relations in 
Our Southern States.® 

Hundley’s primary goal in Social Relations was to destroy the myth that 
seemed to exist in certain northern circles that only three classes existed in the 
South, “Negro slaves, Poor Whites, and Cavaliers.” His study reveals the pres- 
ence and interaction of several different classes in the South. Genteel planters, 
“Southern Yankees,” and the important southern middle class are just a few of 
the specific groups defined by the Unionist Alabamian writing on the shores 
of Lake Michigan. Hundley’s work, “a curious mixture of traditional values and 
contemporary modern ideas,” according to one historian, professes to be a neu- 
tral investigation of southern life, but it should be more properly understood 
as a defense of and explanation for southern identity. 

Ostensibly Social Relations concentrates on social classes, but Hundley re- 
veals much when he writes, “We contend there is a great deal in d/o0d.” Reflect- 
ing the influence of the racial theories of Jules Michelet and southern thinkers 
closer to home, he argues that the South, like all societies, consists of a series 
of social classes based upon “types” that are inextricably rooted in climate, in- 
stitutions, and race. Those factors that distinguish all white southerners from 
their northern countrymen include the region’s warm weather, agrarianism, 
slavery, and breeding. He attests that those descendants of English cavaliers, 
true southerners, appreciate the foxhunt, warm friendship, and social stability, 
while in the free states “every species of pastime which hinders the making of 
money is regarded as sinful.” He admits the presence of such an attitude in the 
South as well but describes it as an exception to the regional rule, embraced 
by what can only be described as a deviant strain of “Southern Yankees.” The 
members of this class, often merchants, are portrayed as clever hypocrites who 
often survive by exploiting the region’s sturdy yeoman farmers. 
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Concluding with a lengthy defense of slavery, once again based heavily 
upon the latest racial theories of the 1850s, Hundley ends Social Relations with 
a paean to “invincible King Cotton.” What begins as an attempt to explain the 
South objectively to a northern audience becomes in actuality a strong argu- 
ment for the existence and virtues of a unique southern identity. One year after 
the publication of Social Relations, Hundley’s participation in the Confederate 
army would transform his own identification with the South into something 
closer to nationalism.” 

The books and articles John Beauchamp Jones and Daniel R. Hundley 
wrote before the Civil War helped popularize the idea of an authentic, though 
somewhat ambiguous, southern identity built upon a foundation of slavery, 
race, and regional social institutions. Before the war these two men presented 
the ideological components of a viable Confederate identity. As Drew Faust, 
Paul Escott, and other historians have suggested, however, there were internal 
contradictions that plagued that identity. Such “races” as the Irish, Jews, and 
others were seemingly excluded from this regional identity, while the status of 
poor whites was often so marginalized as to place this class outside the main- 
stream of an idealized aristocratic, Anglo-Saxon South. Nevertheless, to quote 
Emory Thomas, both men's participation in the Confederate army and govern- 
ment proved the “revolutionary experience” that gave their regional identity a 
cogency it had lacked previously.”° 

Hundley and Jones supported the Confederate cause enthusiastically once 
their native states seceded from the Union. Their decisions did not necessarily 
entail severing the many ties they had established in their adopted northern 
communities. For example, Hundley claimed many “warm friends” in Chicago 
and “preferred living there to living in Alabama.” Nevertheless, Hundley, like 
Jones, set aside whatever reservations he may have had and chose to remain 
true to his understanding of what it meant to be a loyal southerner. Once the 
two actively became involved in fighting and organizing the war, their devo- 
tion to the Confederacy, if not to all its leaders, was steadfast.” 

Upon returning to his family home in northern Alabama, Hundley im- 
mediately set about raising a company from his old neighborhood in Lime- 
stone County. Elected captain, he and his troops left for war eager to fight. 
Hundley impressed those he met and rose quickly in the ranks; by April 1862 
he became colonel of the Thirty-first Alabama. After serving in East Tennes- 
see and the Department of Mississippi and Eastern Louisiana, in 1863 the 
‘Thirty-first Alabama was eventually reorganized and attached to Edmund W. 
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Pettus’s brigade of John B. Hood’s corps in Joseph E. Johnston’s Army of the 
Tennessee. During this time Hundley handled the Thirty-first with great skill 
in several engagements. He and his regiment served in and around Vicksburg, 
Mississippi, where they fought with distinction at the battles of Chickasaw 
Bayou (December 27~29, 1862) and Port Gibson (May 1, 1863). At the latter 
encounter Hundley suffered a wound while leading his men in a rear-guard 
defense against several Federal assaults. Captured and subsequently exchanged 
after the fall of Vicksburg, Hundley led the Thirty-first in a virtual continual 
engagement with William T. Sherman's forces in north Georgia during the 
spring of 1864. It was during this campaign, at a battle near Big Shanty on June 
15, 1864, that Federal forces captured Hundley and 152 of his men. The Alabama 
colonel was sent to a military prison on Johnson's Island in Lake Erie, where 
he spent the rest of the war.” 

The months Hundley survived as a prisoner of war strengthened his com- 
mitment to the Confederacy and revealed his bold character. Obtaining paper 
wherever he could, he detailed his time in prison, as well as his complaints 
against the North, in a small diary that would later become the basis for Prison 
Echoes of the Great Rebellion (1874). The diary allowed him to explain his opti- 
mistic support for the Confederacy as well as his opposition to what he char- 
acterized as the brutal oppression instigated by the Federal government. The 
prison diary, unlike the tone of his antebellum writings, envelops its arguments 
in violent rhetoric. Hundley’s invective against black troops, the treatment he 
received while imprisoned, and his ponderous reflections upon the coming 
Armageddon suggest an intellect that had been shaped, even scarred, by the 
experience of war. When not fulminating against his captors, Hundley planned 
an escape from Johnson's Island, which he accomplished on January 3, 1865. It 
seems he and at least one other Alabama officer made their audacious escape 
by impersonating Federal guards. Upon learning of the break out, the incensed 
commander of the prison notified local authorities and issued a one-hundred- 
dollar reward for their capture. A few days later a citizen in Fremont, Ohio, 
some twenty-five miles south of Johnson’s Island, captured Hundley, where- 
upon the colonel was transported back to prison. At war’s end Hundley took 
the oath of allegiance and days later was released from prison on July 25, 1865.” 

As a clerk in the Confederate War Department, John Jones did not ex- 
perience combat or risk imprisonment during the war. While Hundley led 
the Thirty-first Alabama and suffered as a prisoner of war, Jones confronted 
the difficult but far less perilous task of working in the Confederate govern- 
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ment. Responsible for a number of clerical duties in the War Department, he 
had frequent contact with the secretary of war, numerous army officers, and 
even Pres. Jefferson Davis on occasion. A committed Confederate national- 
ist, Jones enjoyed many of the responsibilities his position demanded as he 
described them in his wartime diary. Those frustrations he did articulate—and 
they grew over the course of the war—focused upon what he considered to be 
the inferior quality of several Confederate leaders as well as the deprivations 
with which his family had to contend while living in Richmond. Through all 
his frustrations with incompetent politicians and generals, Jones’s faith in the 
mass of his fellow citizens, a “military people” in his words, seemed to deepen. 
Even after the Confederacy’s losses on the battlefield in the summer of 1863, 
Jones declared confidently that the U.S. government “would require a mil- 
lion bayonets to keep this people in subjection.” Like many of his neighbors, 
he believed that the North would fail this “question of endurance.” Hunger, 
inflation, and the carnage of the final two years of the conflict did not fun- 
damentally alter Jones’s faith in ultimate victory. Only after the surrender of 
the Army of Northern Virginia in the spring of 1865 did he acknowledge the 
South’s inevitable defeat. 

It is evident from this brief overview of their wartime experiences that 
Daniel Hundley’s service in the Confederate army and John Jones’s work in the 
Confederate War Department powerfully affected these pro-southern Union- 
ists. The journal Hundley kept while he commanded the Thirty-first Alabama 
and as a prisoner of war reveals a strong identification with the Confederacy. 
As a Douglas Democrat in 1860, he described himself as “ardently attached 
to the Union, and bitterly opposed to the abolitionists and the secessionists,” 
whom he considered “par nobile fratrum.” Fighting with the Thirty-first Ala- 
bama, followed by a year spent as on Johnson's Island, radicalized Hundley’s 
views. This “Revolution,” as he once described it, reveals itself in his writing. 
Not only did he write patriotic letters to newspapers and encourage fellow sol- 
diers to pray for salvation, but privately Hundley also conveyed a more extreme 
version of the southern identity he had articulated before the war.* His charac- 
terizations of northerners as a Yankee “race” acquired a more violent cast than 
they had in Social Relations. No longer are Yankees merely commercial men 
to Hundley by 1864: “A Yankee will be a Yankee and a leopard might change 
his spots or an Ethiopian his skin, sooner than any of the race ever learn that 
they are the most boastful & despicable of all races of the civilized earth. That 
they are the most boastful needs no proof, and their conduct in this war proves 
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most unmistakably that they are the most despicable.”** A deep, and appar- 
ently growing, fundamentalist religious sensibility became a critical feature of 
this southern worldview. When Hundley first witnessed a regiment of black 
troops dressed in blue, he could only make sense of the sight in apocalyptic 
terms. The “black shadow” reminded him of verses from Ezekiel that relate 
Israel’s desperate war and eventual victory over the invader Gog. Hundley saw 
the Union, and its use of black troops in particular, as the modern equivalent 
of Gog’s hordes. Such “despicable” conduct on the part of northerners, who did 
not know how to “honor God,” served to strengthen Hundley’s zeal for the 
Confederate cause.” 

Jones’s work in the Confederate War Department intensified his southern 
identity as well. Even after having lived in the North for many years, he com- 
pared the invasion of Yankee armies to the unthinking destruction produced 
by the armyworm, “which enters green fields in countless ways.” Like Hundley, 
the war clerk labored for the cause both in his government post and by writ- 
ing newspaper articles designed to “incite” the people to volunteer. When not 
performing either of these tasks, Jones wrote detailed entries in his diary on 
life in Richmond, the Confederate government, and the Yankee threat. When 
describing the latter he continued to view them as distinct from southern 
white men. For example, he describes Union general Joseph Hooker as a man 
gentlemen avoided because, “Yankee-like,” he speculated in agricultural com- 
modities. For Jones the war confirmed his belief that a cultural, even racial, 
divide existed between the North and South. His diary suggests that work- 
ing in the War Department alongside many Confederate leaders heightened 
his awareness of regional differences and cultivated his southern national- 
ism. This same feeling induced him to denounce those southern leaders who 
prized the respective rights of their own states over the needs of the Con- 
federate government. Such divisions, according to Jones, proved the ruin of 
the Confederacy.* 

Following the war Hundley and Jones, like the vast majority of Confeder- 
ate veterans, sought immediate work in order to support their families. Hund- 
ley returned to his family’s home in Lawrence County, Alabama, where he 
engaged in the practice of law. Jones, who had suffered from consumption for 
a number of years, returned with his family to Accomack County along the 
eastern shore of Virginia, where he lived on the farm he acquired from his 
father-in-law. Predictably both men revived the literary careers the war had 
interrupted. Each revised his wartime diary for publication. Jones’s effort as- 
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sumed special urgency as it became clear that he would not live long after the 
war. He died on February 4, 1866, while 4 Rebel War Clerk's Diary was in press. 
Ironically the ailing southern partisan died near his old home in Burlington, 
New Jersey, where he was trying to interest J. B. Lippincott and Company in 
publishing his book. Hundley published his wartime diary in 1876. At the same 
time he edited a Huntsville, Alabama, newspaper called the North Alabama 
Reporter, which later became The New South. Hundley used these Redeemer 
Democratic papers to once again comment upon southern life while defending 
the region from the perceived criticism of outsiders.” 

Emblazoned with a grim masthead that read “Learn to Suffer and be 
Strong,” The New South carried many of the same messages as Hundley’s ante- 
bellum work, albeit with a measure of circumspection that suggests the chas- 
tening effect of defeat. In its very first issue, Hundley’s New South declared, 
“In this future, as in the past, we shall labor on unselfishly, fearlessly and hope- 
fully, for the rebuilding of the waste places, for the restoration of our former 
prosperity, and for the education of the masses in everything which tends to 
develop a true manhood.” Like the publication of Jones’s diary in 1866, Hund- 
ley’s postwar writing continued to articulate a clear understanding of southern 
identity. Rooted in blood and race during the antebellum period, southern 
“manhood” following the war became associated closely with the Lost Cause 
as well. Hundley’s paper survived only a few short years, but he lived another 
two decades, dying in 1899.*° 

‘The tremendous scope of Daniel R. Hundley’s and John Beauchamp Jones’s 
writing demands the attention of those interested in exploring questions sur- 
rounding southern nationalism, identity, and politics. Over the course of their 
lives both men described, asserted, and even embodied variations of white 
southern identity. Reflecting their interest in regional characteristics, white su- 
premacy, and blood, they did much to popularize the concept of unique north- 
ern and southern traits. Replete with passion, contradictions, and exceptions, 
their antebellum work pressed these arguments, while the Civil War seemed 
to give them real validity. Fortunate to survive the conflict, each continued to 
write about the South when possible. Although bitter on occasion, Hundley 
and Jones each recognized “the stern logic of facts” and accepted reunion with 
relative equanimity. By the end of their lives, both men could rightfully claim 
to have influenced the accepted thought on southern identity. Generations 
later historians are still coming to terms with their legacy.* 
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The Saratoga That Wasn't: 
Confederate Recognition and the Effect of Antietam Abroad 


JAMES M. MCPHERSON 


THE CAMPAIGN AND BATTLE OF ANTIETAM HAD CONSEQUENCES 
that reached far beyond the mountains, valleys, and fields of western Maryland 
where the fighting took place. Indeed the reverberations of this Confederate de- 
feat were heard across the Atlantic in London and Paris. Like the secessionists 
of 1776 who founded the United States, the secessionists of 1861 who founded 
the Confederate States counted on foreign aid to help them win their inde- 
pendence. In the Revolution they got what they hoped for after the battle of 
Saratoga; French recognition of the fledgling United States and subsequent fi- 
nancial and military support were crucial to American success. In the Civil War 
southerners failed to achieve foreign recognition, which might have been cru- 
cial to Confederate success if it had happened. The outcome of the fighting near 
Sharpsburg, a Maryland village near Antietam Creek, was the main reason it 
did not happen; in that respect Antietam could be described as a failed Saratoga. 

‘The principal goal of Confederate foreign policy in 1862 was to win diplo- 
matic recognition of the new southern nation by foreign powers. Both North 
and South—one in fear and the other in hope—understood the importance 
of this matter. As early as May 21, 1861, Union secretary of state William H. 
Seward had instructed the U.S. minister to Britain, Charles Francis Adams, 
that if Britain extended diplomatic recognition to the Confederacy, “we from 
that hour, shall cease to be friends and become once more, as we have twice 
before been forced to be, enemies of Great Britain.”* 

Even if diplomatic recognition did not provoke a third Anglo-American 
war, southerners expected it to be decisive in their favor. “Foreign recognition 
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of our independence will go very far towards hastening its recognition by the 
government of the United States,” declared the Richmond Enquirer in June 
1862. “Our independence once acknowledged, our adversaries must for very 
shame disgust themselves with the nonsense about ‘Rebels, “Traitors, &c” and 
“look upon our Independence ... as un fait accompli.” Confederate secretary of 
state Judah F. Benjamin believed that “our recognition would be the signal for 
the immediate organization of a large and influential party in the Northern 
States favorable to putting an end to the war.” Moreover “in our Confederate 
finances at home its effects would be magical, and its collateral advantages 
would be immeasurable.” 

Benjamin was not just whistling “Dixie.” Judging from the strenuous ef- 
forts by Union diplomats to prevent recognition and by the huge volume of 
Confederate news and editorial coverage of the issue in northern newspa- 
pers, foreign recognition of the Confederacy would have been perceived in 
the North as a grievous and perhaps fatal blow. It would have conferred in- 
ternational legitimacy on the southern nation and produced great pressure on 
the United States to do the same. It would have boosted southern morale and 
encouraged foreign investment in Confederate bonds. Recognition would also 
have enabled the Richmond government to negotiate military and commercial 
treaties with foreign powers. 

‘This question, however, presented the South with something of a catch-22. 
Although Napoleon II of France wanted to recognize the Confederacy from 
almost the beginning, he was unwilling to take this step except in tandem 
with Britain. (All other European powers except perhaps Russia would have 
followed a British and French lead in that direction.) British policy on recog- 
nition of a revolutionary or insurrectionary government was coldly pragmatic. 
Not until it had proved its capacity to sustain and defend its independence, 
almost beyond peradventure of doubt, would Britain risk recognition of a 
new national state. The Confederate hope of course was for help in gaining 
that independence. 

Most European observers and statesmen believed in 1861 that the Union 
cause was hopeless. In their view the Lincoln administration could never re- 
establish control over 750,000 square miles of territory defended by a deter- 
mined and courageous people. And there was plenty of sentimental sympathy 
for the Confederacy in Britain, for which the powerful Times of London was 
the foremost advocate. Many Englishmen professed to disdain the braggadocio 
and vulgar materialism of money-grubbing Yankees. They projected a conge- 
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nial image of the southern gentry that conveniently ignored slavery. Neverthe- 
less the government of Prime Minister Viscount Palmerston was anything but 
sentimental. It required hard evidence of the Confederacy’s ability to survive, 
in the form of military success, before offering diplomatic recognition. But it 
would also require Union military success to forestall that possibility. As Lord 
Robert Cecil told a northern acquaintance in 1861, “Well, there is one way to 
convert us all—win the battles, and we shall come round at once.”3 

In 1861, however, the Confederacy had won most of the battles—the highly 
visible ones at least, at Manassas, Wilson's Creek, and Ball’s Bluff. And by 1862 
the cutoff of cotton exports from the South to Britain and France due to both 
the southern embargo and the northern blockade was beginning to hurt the 
economies of those countries. Henry Adams, private secretary to his father in 
the American legation at London, wrote in January 1862 that only “one thing 
would save us and that is a decisive victory. Without that our fate here seems to 
me a mere matter of time.” In February the New York Tribune acknowledged the 
critical foreign-policy stakes of the military campaigns then impending: “If our 
armies now advancing shall generally be stopped or beaten back, France, Eng- 
land, and Spain will make haste to recognize Jeff’s Confederacy as an indepen- 
dent power.” Only Union victories “prompt, signal, [and] decisive can alone pre- 
vent that foreign intervention on which all the hopes of the traitors are staked.”+ 

Northern arms did win signal and decisive victories over the next sev- 
eral months that more than fulfilled the Tridune’s hopes, starting with Forts 
Henry and Donelson and Roanoke Island in February, followed by Pea Ridge 
and New Bern in March. In London the Confederate envoy, Virginian James 
Mason, conceded that news of the fall of Forts Henry and Donelson “had an 
unfortunate effect on the minds of our friends here.” Charles Francis Adams 
informed Seward in March that as a consequence of northern success, “the 
pressure for interference here has disappeared.” At the same time Henry 
Adams wrote to his brother in the army back home that “times have so de- 
cidedly changed since my last letter to you... . The talk of intervention, only 
two months ago so loud as to take a semiofficial tone, is now out of the minds 
of everyone.”5 The London Times ate crow, admitting it had underestimated 
“the unexpected and astonishing resolution of the North.” Even Napoleon’s 
pro-southern sentiments seemed to have cooled. From Paris the U.S. minister 
wrote in April that “the change in condition of affairs at home has produced 
a change, if possible more striking abroad. There is little more said just now as 


to ...the propriety of an early recognition of the South.”° 
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News from America took almost two weeks to reach Europe. In mid-May 
Henry Adams returned to the legation from a springtime walk in London to 
find his father dancing across the floor and shouting, “We’ve got New Or- 
leans.” Indeed, Henry added, “the effect of the news here has been greater than 
anything yet.” It must have been, to prompt such behavior by the grandson 
of John Adams and son of John Quincy Adams. While Adams was dancing, 
James Mason was writing dispiritedly to Jefferson Davis that “the fall of New 
Orleans will certainly exercise a depressing influence here for intervention.” 

Mason did not stop trying, however. He urged Lord John Russell, the Brit- 
ish foreign secretary, to offer England’s good offices to mediate an end to a war 
“ruinous alike to the parties engaged in it, and to the prosperity and welfare of 
Europe.” Such an offer of course would be tantamount to recognizing Con- 
federate independence. In a blunt reply Russell pointed out that “the capture 
of New Orleans, the advance of the Federals to Corinth, to Memphis, and the 
banks of the Mississippi as far as Vicksburg” meant “her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are still determined to wait.” Nevertheless Mason worked his contacts 
among members of Parliament, who planned to introduce a motion in the 
House of Commons calling for recognition of the Confederacy. But Palmer- 
ston wrote in June, saying “this seems an odd moment to Chuse for acknowl- 
edging the Separate Independence of the South when all the Seaboard, and 
the principal internal Rivers are in the hands of the North. ... We ought to 
know that their Separate Independence is a Truth and a fact before we declare 
it to be so.” 

‘Therefore, as Charles Francis Adams informed Seward, even among skep- 
tics in Britain, “the impression is growing stronger that all concerted resistance 
to us will before long be at an end.” The danger of foreign recognition, Adams 
had earlier noted, “will arise again only in the event of some decided reverse.”® 
Indeed it would, and those reverses were soon to occur as the pendulum of 
battle swung toward the Confederacy in the summer of 1862. 

On May 30 and June 6, 1862, Union arms climaxed four months of victories 
with the occupation of Corinth, Mississippi, and the capture of Memphis. Maj. 
Gen. George B. McClellan’s Army of the Potomac had advanced to within 
five miles of Richmond. But even as these events took place, the Confederate 
team of Stonewall Jackson and Robert E. Lee was beginning to strike back. 
Jackson's famous “foot cavalry” outmarched enemy forces in the Shenandoah 
Valley and won a series of victories that pumped up sagging southern morale. 
Lee took over the Army of Northern Virginia on June 1 and began planning a 
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counteroffensive against McClellan, which he launched on June 26. By July 2 
the Army of the Potomac had been driven back to Harrison’s Landing on the 
James River in the Seven Days Battles, plunging northern morale to the lowest 
point in the war thus far. In the western theater too, the Union war machine 
stalled in the summer of 1862 and then went into reverse as Confederate forces 
raided through Tennessee and prepared to invade Kentucky. 

These southern successes reopened the question of foreign recognition. 
‘They confirmed the widespread belief in Europe that the North could never 
subdue the South. The cotton “famine” was beginning to hurt workers as hun- 
dreds of textile mills in Britain and France shut down or went on short time. 
Unemployment soared. Seward’s earlier assurance that the Union capture of 
New Orleans would lead to a resumption of cotton exports from that port 
was not fulfilled, as Confederates in the lower Mississippi Valley burned their 
cotton rather than see it fall into Yankee hands. Only a trickle of cotton made 
it across the Atlantic in 1862. The conviction grew in Britain and France that 
the only way to revive cotton imports and reopen the factories was to end 
the war. Pressure built in the summer for an offer by the British and French 
governments to mediate peace negotiations on the basis of Confederate 
independence. 

As soon as news of Jackson's exploits in the Shenandoah Valley reached 
Europe (much magnified as it traveled), the government-controlled press in 
France and anti-American newspapers in Britain began beating the drums for 
intervention. The Paris Constitutional insisted in June that “mediation alone 
will succeed in putting an end to a war disastrous to the interests of human- 
ity.” In similar language the London Times said it was time to end this war 
that had become “a scandal to humanity.” The “humanity” they seemed most 
concerned about were textile manufacturers and their employees. The U.S. 
minister to France, citing information coming to him from that country as 
well as from across the channel, reported “a strenuous effort . .. to induce Eng- 
land and France to intervene....I should not attach much importance to these 
rumors, however well accredited they seem to be, were it not for the exceeding 
pressure which exists for want of cotton.”? In mid-June the Richmond Dispatch 
headlined one story “Famine in England—Intervention Certain.” Northern 
newspapers published many alarmist news stories and editorials about “British 
Intervention,” “Foreign Intervention Again,” and “The Intervention Panic”— 
all before news of the Confederates’ upper hand in the Seven Days Battles 
reached Europe.” 
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Southerners hoped and northerners feared that the Seven Days would 
greatly increase the chances of intervention. “We may [now] certainly count 
upon the recognition of our independence,” wrote the Virginia fire-eater Ed- 
mund Ruffin. The Richmond Dispatch was equally certain that this “series of 
brilliant victories” would “settle the question” of recognition.* Under such 
headlines as “The Federal Disasters in Virginia—European Intervention the 
Probable Consequence,” northern newspapers regardless of party affiliation 
warned that “we stand at the grave and serious crisis of our history. The recent 
intimations from Europe look to speedy intervention in our affairs.” 

Although perhaps not so critical as this rhetoric might suggest, the mat- 
ter was indeed serious. “Let us hope that the North will listen at last to the 
voice of reason, and that it will accept mediation before Europe has recognized 
the Confederacy,” declared the Paris Constitutional. On July 16 Napoleon III 
granted an interview to Confederate envoy John Slidell. The “accounts of the 
defeat of the Federal armies before Richmond,” said the emperor, confirmed 
his opinion that the “reestablishment of the Union [is] impossible.” Three days 
later Napoleon sent a telegram to his foreign minister, who was in London: 
“Ask the English government if it does not believe the time has come to rec- 
ognize the South.” 

The English seemed willing—many of them at least. The Times stated that 
if Britain could not “stop this effusion of blood by mediation, we ought to give 
our moral weight to our English kith and kin [i.e., southern whites], who have 
gallantly striven so long for their liberties against a mongrel race of plunderers 
and oppressors.” The breakup of the United States, said the Times in August, 
would be good “riddance of a nightmare.” The London Morning Post, semi- 
official voice of the Palmerston government, proclaimed bluntly in July that 
the Confederacy had “established its claim to be independent.”” 

Even pro-Union leaders in Britain sent dire warnings to their friends in the 
North. “The last news from your side has created regret among your friends 
and pleasure among your enemies,” wrote John Bright to Sen. Charles Sumner 
of Massachusetts on July 12. “I do not lose faith in your cause, but I wish I had 
less reason to feel anxious about you.” Richard Cobden likewise sounded an 
alarm with Sumner: “There is an all but unanimous belief that you cannot sub- 
ject the South to the Union. ... Even they who are your partisans & advocates 
cannot see their way to any such issue.” 

From France Count Agénor-Etienne de Gasparin, who despite his title was 
a friend of the Union, wrote to Lincoln that only a resumption of northern 
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military victories could stem the tide toward European recognition. Lincoln 
took this opportunity to reply with a letter expressing his determination to stay 
the course. Yet, he added in a tone of frustration, “it seems unreasonable that 
a series of successes, extending through half-a-year, and clearing more than 
a hundred thousand square miles of country, should help us to little, while a 
single half-defeat should hurt us so much.” 

Unreasonable it may have been, but it was a fact. A pro-Confederate mem- 
ber of Parliament introduced a motion calling for the government to cooperate 
with France in offering mediation. Scheduled for debate on July 18, this mo- 
tion seemed certain to pass. The mood at the American legation was one of 
despairing resignation. The current was “rising every hour and running harder 
against us than at any time since the Trent affair,” reported Henry Adams.”° 

But in a dramatic moment, Prime Minister Palmerston temporarily 
stemmed the current. Seventy-seven years old and a veteran of more than 
half a century in British politics, Palmerston seemed to doze through parts of 
the interminable debate on the mediation motion. Sometime after midnight, 
however, he lumbered to his feet and in a crisp speech of a few minutes put an 
end to the debate and the motion (the sponsor withdrew it). Parliament should 
trust the cabinet’s judgment to act at the right time, said Palmerston. That time 
would arrive when the Confederacy’s independence was “firmly and perma- 
nently established.” One or two more southern victories, he hinted, might do 
the job, but until then any premature action by Britain might risk rupture with 
the United States.” 

This did not end the matter, though. James Mason wrote the following day 
that he still looked “speedily for intervention in some form.” In Paris on July 
25, Slidell declared himself “more hopeful than I have been at any time since 
my arrival in Europe.”* The weight of both the British and French press still 
leaned strongly toward recognition. And just before he left England in August 
for a tour of the continent with Queen Victoria, Foreign Secretary Russell ar- 
ranged with Palmerston for a cabinet meeting when he returned in October to 
discuss mediation and recognition. 

During the next six weeks, prospects for the Confederacy seemed to grow 
ever brighter. Stonewall Jackson won another victory at Cedar Mountain on 
August 9. Lincoln and his new general in chief, Henry W. Halleck, decided, 
over McClellan's protest, to withdraw the Army of the Potomac from the Vir- 
ginia peninsula southeast of Richmond to reinforce the newly created Army 
of Virginia under Maj. Gen. John Pope along the Rappahannock River. Lee 
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determined to strike before most of these reinforcements could arrive. In a 
complicated set of maneuvers, he sent Jackson's corps on a long flanking march 
to get into Pope’s rear, then reunited the army near the Manassas battlefield of 
the previous year. On August 29-30 the Army of Northern Virginia withstood 
a series of disjointed attacks by Pope and then counterattacked to win one of 
the most decisive victories of Lee’s career. Lee decided to make this triumph a 
springboard for an invasion of Maryland to win that state for the Confederacy 
and perhaps to bring about a peace on previously Union soil. At the same time 
two Confederate armies were in Kentucky carrying out what appeared to be a 
successful invasion of that state as well. On September 4 the Army of North- 
ern Virginia began crossing the Potomac River into Maryland. 

‘The news of Second Manassas and of Lee’s invasion accelerated the pace of 
intervention discussions in London and Paris. Benjamin Moran, secretary of 
the U.S. legation in London, reported that “the rebels here are elated beyond 
measure” by tidings of Lee’s victory. He was disgusted by the “exultation of the 
British press. ... I confess to losing my temper when I see my bleeding country 
wantonly insulted in her hour of disaster.” Further word that Lee had invaded 
Maryland produced in Moran “a sense of mortification. ... The effect of this 
news here is to make those who were our friends ashamed to own the fact... . 
The Union is regarded as hopelessly gone.” The French foreign secretary told 
the American minister in Paris that these events proved “the undertaking of 
conquering the South is impossible.” The British chancellor of the exchequer, 
William Gladstone, said that it was “certain in the opinion of the whole world 
except one of the parties ... that the South cannot be conquered... . It is our 
absolute duty to recognize ... that Southern independence is established.”** 

Gladstone was not a new convert to this position. The real danger to Union 
interests came from the potential conversion of Palmerston. After Second 
Manassas he seemed ready to intervene in the American war. “The Federals 
got a very complete smashing,” he wrote to Russell (who was still abroad with 
the queen), “and it seems not altogether unlikely that still greater disasters 
await them, and that even Washington or Baltimore might fall into the hands 
of the Confederates.” If something like that happened, “would it not be time 
for us to consider whether ... England and France might not address the con- 
tending parties and recommend an arrangement on the basis of separation?” 
Russell needed little persuasion. He concurred and added that if the North 
refused to accept mediation, “we ought our selves to recognize the Southern 
States as an independent State.*5 
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On September 24 (before news of Antietam arrived in England) Palmer- 
ston informed Gladstone of the plan to hold a cabinet meeting on the subject 
when Russell returned in October. The proposal would be made to both sides: 
“an Armistice and Cessation of the Blockades with a View to Negotiation 
on the Basis of Separation,” to be followed by diplomatic recognition of the 
Confederacy.”* But Palmerston and Russell agreed to take no action “till we 
see a little more into the results of the Southern invasion... . If the Federals 
sustain a great defeat ... [their] Cause will be manifestly hopeless ... and the 
iron should be struck while it is hot. If, on the other hand, they should have 
the best of it, we may wait a while and see what may follow.””” 

Little more than a week later, the news of Antietam and of Lee’s retreat 
to Virginia arrived in Europe. These reports came as “a bitter drought and a 
stunning blow” to friends of the Confederacy in Britain, wrote Secretary of the 
American legation Benjamin Moran. “They express as much chagrin as if they 
themselves had been defeated.” 

The London Times certainly was stunned by the “exceedingly remarkable” 
outcome of Antietam. “An army demoralized by a succession of failures,” in 
the words of a Confederate editorial, “has suddenly proved at least equal, and 
we may probably say superior, to an army elated with triumph and bent upon a 
continuation of its conquests.” Calling Lee’s invasion of Maryland “a failure,” 
the normally pro-southern Times admitted that “the Confederates have suf- 
fered their first important check exactly at the period when they might have 
been thought most assured of victory.”*? Other British newspapers expressed 
similar sentiments. The Union victories at South Mountain (a preliminary bat- 
tle three days before Antietam) and Antietam restored “our drooping credit 
here,” reported U.S. minister Charles Francis Adams. Most Englishmen had 
expected the Confederates to capture Washington, and “the surprise” at their 
retreat “has been quite in proportion. ... As a consequence, less and less ap- 
pears to be thought of mediation and intervention.”3° 

Adams’s prognosis was correct. Palmerston backed away from the idea of 
intervention. The only favorable condition for mediation “would be the great 
success of the South against the North,” he pointed out to Foreign Secretary 
Russell on October 2. “That state of things seemed ten days ago to be ap- 
proaching,” but with Antietam “its advance has been lately checked.” Thus “the 
whole matter is full of difficulty,” and nothing could be done until the situation 
became clearer. By October 22 it was apparent to Palmerston that Confeder- 
ate defeats had ended any chance for successful mediation. “I am therefore 
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inclined to change the opinion I wrote you when the Confederates seemed to 
be carrying all before them, and I am [convinced] ... that we must continue 
merely to be lookers-on till the war shall have taken a more decided turn.”* 

It is quite true, as William Freehling has maintained, that Palmerston was 
skeptical about British intervention and that such involvement would not occur 
so long as he remained opposed to it.3* But as the evidence makes clear, Palmer- 
ston was on the verge of committing himself to intervention when Lee invaded 
Maryland in September 1862. If that campaign had produced another Confed- 
erate victory, Palmerston would have joined with a majority of his cabinet and 
of Parliament in supporting an Anglo-French offer of mediation and recogni- 
tion of the Confederacy. The carnage at Sharpsburg put an end to that prospect. 

Russell and Gladstone, in addition to Napoleon of France, did not give up 
easily. The French asked Britain to join in a proposal for a six-month armi- 
stice in the American war during which the blockade would be lifted, cotton 
exports would be renewed, and peace negotiations would begin. France also 
approached Russia, which refused to take part in such an obviously pro-Con- 
federate scheme. On November 12 the British cabinet also rejected it after two 
days of discussions in which Secretary for War Sir George Cornewall Lewis 
led the opposition to intervention. In a letter six days later to King Leop- 
old of Belgium, who favored the Confederacy and supported intervention, 
Palmerston explained the reasons for Britain’s refusal to act. “Some months 
ago,” wrote Palmerston, when “the Confederates were gaining ground to the 
North of Washington, and events seemed to be in their favor,” an “opportunity 
for making some communication” appeared imminent. But “the tide of war 
changed its course and the opportunity did not arrive.” 

Most disappointed of all by this outcome was James Mason, who was left 
cooling his heels by the British refusal to recognize his own diplomatic status 
as well as that of his government. On the eve of the arrival in London of news 
about Antietam, Mason had been “much cheered and elated” by initial reports 
of Lee’s invasion. The Earl of Shaftesbury, Prime Minister Palmerston’s son- 
in-law, had told Mason that “the event you so strongly desire,” an offer of me- 
diation and recognition, “is very close at hand.” Antietam dashed these hopes 
and soured Mason on the “obdurate” British; he felt “that I should terminate 
the mission here.”* He decided to stay on, but never again did his mission 
come so close to success as it had in September 1862. 

Another result of Antietam with an important consequence abroad was 
Lincoln's issuance of his preliminary Emancipation Proclamation. During the 
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war's first year, the North had professed to fight only for restoration of the 
Union. Even as late as August 1862, in his famous public letter to New York 
Tribune editor Horace Greeley, Lincoln had said that if he could save the 
Union without touching slavery he would do it. This position alienated many 
potential British friends of the Union cause. Since “the North does not pro- 
claim abolition and never pretended to fight for anti-slavery,” wrote one of 
them, “how can we be fairly called upon to sympathize so warmly with the 
Federal cause? .. . If they would ensure for their struggle the sympathies of 
Englishmen, they must abolish slavery.” 

In his letter to Greeley, however, Lincoln had also said that if he could 
save the Union by freeing some or all of the slaves, he would do that too. In 
fact he had already decided to take this fateful step and had so informed his 
cabinet on July 22. Secretary of State Seward persuaded him to withhold the 
proclamation “until you can give it to the country supported by military suc- 
cess.” Otherwise, in this time of northern despair over the military reverses in 
the Seven Days Battles and elsewhere, the world might view such an edict “as 
the last measure of an exhausted government, a cry for help ..., our last shriek, 
on the retreat.”3° 

‘The wait for a military victory to give the proclamation legitimacy and 
impetus proved to be a long and discouraging one. But Antietam brought 
the waiting to an end. Five days after the battle, Lincoln issued a proclama- 
tion warning Confederate states that unless they returned to the Union by 
January 1, 1863, their slaves “shall be then, thenceforward, and forever free.”3” 
Europeans responded to this preliminary proclamation with some skepticism. 
But when January 1 came and Lincoln fulfilled his promise, a historic shift 
in European—especially British—opinion took place. “The Emancipation 
Proclamation has done more for us here than all our former victories and all 
our diplomacy,” wrote Henry Adams from London. “It is creating an almost 
convulsive reaction in our favor all over this country.” Huge mass meetings in 
every part of Britain—some fifty of them in all—adopted pro-Union resolu- 
tions.** The largest of these meetings, at Exeter Hall in London, “has had a 
powerful effect on our newspapers and politicians,” wrote Richard Cobden, 
one of the most pro-Union members of Parliament. “It has closed the mouths 
of those who have been advocating the side of the South. Recognition of the 
South, by England, whilst it bases itself on Negro slavery, is an impossibility.” 
Similar reports came from elsewhere in Europe. “The anti-slavery position 


of the government is at length giving us a substantial foothold in European 
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circles,” wrote the U.S. minister to the Netherlands. “Everyone can understand 
the significance of a war where emancipation is written on one banner and 
slavery on the other.” 

Antietam was unquestionably the most important battle of the Civil War 
in its influence on foreign relations. Never again did Britain and France come 
so close to intervention; never again did the Confederacy come so close to 
recognition by foreign governments. In the Revolution the battle of Saratoga 
brought French intervention, which was the key to ultimate American victory; 
in the Civil War Antietam turned out to be the Saratoga that failed. 
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“Witness the Redemption of the Army”: 
Reenlistments in the Confederate Army of Tennessee, 


January—March 1864 


KEITH S. BOHANNON 


IN THE SPRING OF 1864, THE THREE-YEAR TERMS OF ENLISTMENT 
of many soldiers in the Confederate army were set to expire. The question of 
whether these troops would reenlist voluntarily caused much anxiety in the 
army and on the southern home front. Although the Confederate Congress 
passed legislation extending all enlistments for the duration of the war, many 
army units adopted resolutions prior to the passage of the new law pledging to 
serve “for the war.” These public resolutions, according to historian Gary Gal- 
lagher, “ranked among the most dramatic and effective methods of sending a 
message” from the armies to southern civilians. 

Several historians have briefly examined the spring 1864 Confederate army 
reenlistments. In So/diering in the Army of Tennessee, Larry Daniel quotes sol- 
diers letters and diaries in his treatment of the subject but offers no substantial 
analysis of the resolutions published in southern newspapers. Daniel also does 
not examine closely the reasons why veterans reenlisted. The majority of sol- 
diers reenlisted, he concludes, “simply because they knew the war effort could 
not continue without them.” In his study of the Army of Northern Virginia, 
J. Tracy Power claims that many soldiers reenlisted out of a sense of patrio- 
tism or duty but that some “renewed their terms to avoid criticism from their 
comrades or the folks at home.” Although Power argues that some units “were 
strongly encouraged, or even forced, to ‘voluntarily’ renew their enlistments,” 
he quotes only a single source to support this statement. Power, like Daniel, 


uses primarily letters and diaries to draw his conclusions.’ 


III 


‘The mass reenlistments in the winter camps of the Confederate Army of 
Tennessee around Dalton, Georgia, beginning in January 1864 took place only 
weeks after the army had suffered humiliating defeats in the battles of Look- 
out Mountain and Missionary Ridge in late November 1863. In the latter en- 
gagement victorious Union troops routed a large portion of the southern army, 
capturing large numbers of prisoners and a staggering forty cannon and sixty- 
nine limbers and caissons. In the wake of these disasters, many Confederate 
veterans grew sensitive to reports such as that in a Montgomery newspaper 
stating that the Army of Tennessee “was so demoralized and reduced by deser- 
tion” that it would “be whipped in the next fight.”3 

Dozens of infantry regiments and artillery batteries responded by pass- 
ing resolutions to reenlist for the duration of the war, demonstrating their 
continued devotion to the cause of southern independence and nationhood. 
‘The resolutions provide revealing commentary from battle-hardened veterans 
as to why they chose to remain in the ranks: to liberate their homes, to avoid 
“subjugation” and defend slavery, and to uphold personal honor and the reputa- 
tion of their units and commanders. While they represent the opinion of many 
if not the majority of men in the ranks, some private letters and diaries reveal 
far more ambivalence toward voluntary reenlistment. Some men, particularly 
those who had joined up in the spring of 1862 to avoid Confederate or state 
conscription and those who had actually been drafted, remained in the army in 
part out of fear of punishment at the hands of authorities. When these soldiers 
reenlisted, they did so to avoid conscription and to possibly obtain a furlough 
to see their families and homes. 

Committees composed of both officers and enlisted men wrote most of the 
unit resolutions that appeared in southern newspapers. Several such documents 
reveal a desire to inspire civilian readers. Most soldiers undoubtedly felt like those 
in Capt. James P. Douglas’s Texas Battery, who hoped that their actions would 
“kindle anew, as from ashes, those fires of patriotism which burned so intensely 
in the heart of the people ... during the first few months of this revolution.”* 

‘The 154th Senior Regiment Tennessee Volunteers is usually ascribed the 
honor of being the first regiment in the Army of Tennessee to reenlist for 
the war at Dalton. On January 14, 1864, the men in the 154th held a meeting 
and formed a committee consisting of one man from each company to draft 
resolutions expressing the regiment’s desires. These stated that the “present 
exigencies of service render it extremely precarious” to withdraw veteran troops 


from the army, that the duty of every true man was to participate in the “holy 
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and sacred” struggle “until freedom is won.” Thus the 154th’s members tendered 
their services to the Confederacy as long as it needed them.‘ 

Over the course of the next eleven days, additional regiments and brigades 
of Tennesseeans adopted similar declarations. When Gen. Marcus Wright’s 
brigade reenlisted on January 25, its decision nearly completed the enrollment 
of Maj. Gen. Benjamin F. Cheatham’s old all-Tennessee division. The actions of 
these men inspired troops from other states to emulate their example. Florid- 
ian Roderick G. Shaw wrote his sister on January 28 that “the re-enlisting fever 
is up in our Army,” noting that “Tennessee has proven herself to be forward in 
this most important move.” When a member of the 24th Alabama reported his 
unit’s reenlistment to the press, he began by mentioning the resolutions of the 
Tennessee regiments. “Their action was indeed praiseworthy,” he stated, “and 
justly entitles them to a nation’s gratitude.”® 

By the second week of March 1864, evidence suggests that the majority of 
men in the Army of Tennessee had renewed their service for the duration of 
the war. In Lt. Gen. William J. Hardee’s corps, which comprised half of the 
army at the time, 79.3 percent of the men had reenlisted by March ro. The 
highest rates within Hardee’s corps were in Cheatham’s and Maj. Gen. Pat- 
rick R. Cleburne’s divisions (88.2 percent and 84.5 percent respectively). Not 
surprisingly the units that reenlisted first included primarily men who had 
volunteered for service early in the war.’ 

The Army of Tennessee’s high command encouraged the veterans by prom- 
ising furloughs at the rate of one for every ten men present for duty in those 
regiments that signed on for the war. Reenlistments, noted a subsequent order, 
“shall be indicated either by an oath, signing a paper, or some other equivalent 
act.” The furloughs continued until April 3, 1864, when the start of the spring 
campaign seemed imminent.* 

‘The final reenlistments in the army may have been prompted by a threat to 
take away the furlough system. On March 17 Robert Magill of the 39th Geor- 
gia noted in his diary, “Congress passed an act requiring all persons not reen- 
listed by the 2oth to be held during the war under their present organizations, 
without having the benefit of furlough system.” Magill decided that since he 
did not expect to get out of the army until he either was killed or decided to 
“go out on my own hook,” he reenlisted to try his luck at drawing a furlough.° 

Similar rationalizations might have motivated other soldiers who served in 
units like Magill’s, which had been organized in the spring of 1862 by men who 
wished to avoid conscription or who actually entered the army as conscripts. 
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On March 15, 1864, Joseph Espey of the desertion-plagued 65th Georgia wrote 
home that reenlistments were “going on but not very fast in our regt.” The next 
day, possibly after the men heard about the furlough-system restrictions after 
March 20, a diarist in the 65th claimed that “nearly all” of the regiment had 
reenlisted for the war.*° 

Some officers apparently used alcohol as both an incentive to reenlist and a 
reward for doing so. In the 18th Alabama men listened to orators who “urged 
and begged” them to renew their commitment while the soldiers helped them- 
selves to a “barrel of mean whiskey.” “After the men were well-drunken,” Brig. 
Gen. Henry D. Clayton called on all those willing to reenlist to march forward. 
When the soldiers ran forward with a yell, only three of the 18th Alabama re- 
mained behind. In Gen. Arthur M. Manigault’s brigade, an officer in the 28th 
Alabama noted that after the men signed up, a wagon stopped in the center of 
their formation “with a barell of good old whiskey,” and “very near all of the 
men got very near tight.”" 

While published resolutions suggest that most units unanimously reen- 
listed in a single meeting, such was not always the case. Capt. C. Irvine Walker 
recorded on January 31 that within Manigault’s brigade, “three fourth[s] of the 
toth and 19th SC Regts” had stayed on, “more than half” of the 24th Alabama, 
and “all the 28th Ala., save about 30 men.” In the brigade’s final regiment, the 
34th Alabama, only about half of the men agreed to serve for the duration of 
the war. Capt. Thomas B. Hampton in the 63rd Virginia wrote home on Feb- 
ruary 14 that “some of the bravest of our men” are reenlisting, “but the majority 
hangs back.” Artillerist George Grammer noted that his battalion commander 
“made a few remarks urging ... the necessity of reenlisting” on January 19 and 
that two days later nearly all of two batteries had done so. Such was not the 
case in Grammer’s unit, where men reenlisted in small groups over the course 
of several weeks.” 

‘The appointment of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston to command of the Army 
of Tennessee in mid-December 1863 had a positive effect on morale and was 
undoubtedly a factor in encouraging reenlistment. Johnston's reputation, his 
impressive personal appearance, and his efforts to improve physical conditions 
in the army earned him plaudits from many in the rank and file. Commissary 
Sgt. Dempsey C. Neal of the 51st Tennessee wrote in his diary on January 20 
that Johnston rode through the camps and that “all have the utmost confidence 
in thare Genl.” The resolutions adopted by several units specifically mention 
their confidence in Johnston. Soldiers in the 16th Tennessee described him 
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as “a commander of vigorous intellect ..., a strategist of consumate tact and 
prudence,” and “an incorruptable patriot.” 

‘The reenlistment resolutions express several common themes. Many regi- 
ments, particularly those raised from Tennessee and portions of other states 
occupied by Union troops, desired to drive the “vandal invaders” from southern 
soil and liberate their homes and loved ones. Soldiers in the 29th Mississippi 
pledged never to lay down their arms until their homes and those of their 
friends “were freed from the polluted occupancy of their now vandal possess- 
ors.” The men of the 7th Florida despised the “minions of a despotic govern- 
ment” who had laid waste to cities, towns, and villages; imprisoned citizens; 
and “violently wrested” property from families, leaving wives, mothers, and 
sisters suffering. When Lt. Col. Christopher C. McKinney ordered the 8th 
Tennessee Infantry into line to ask the men to reenlist, he exclaimed that the 
Yankees had been stimulated to fight “by the promise of . . . booty, in the way of 
confiscated Southern estates.” He also reminded his men of reports that black 
troops garrisoned the Middle Tennessee towns of Shelbyville and Columbia." 

Resolutions repeatedly linked Confederate defeat and surrender with the 
subjugation of white southerners. Confederates fought to show “the coun- 
try and the world, their right and determination to be freemen,” claimed the 
soldiers in Gen. Otto Strahl’s brigade. The men in the 22nd Alabama would 
never entertain the idea of “base submission” to those who would degrade 
them “beneath the level of slavery.” Soldiers in the 42nd Alabama referred 
to white southerners as a “respectable minority” who had been “disregarded, 
insulted and ordered to subserve the purposes and designs of the wicked and 
Abolitionist majority.” When Brig. Gen. States Rights Gist addressed the 46th 
Georgia on March 19 “he exhorted them to show, by reenlisting, that they did 
not desire peace so long as the presence of a foe on Southern soil threatened 
us with chains and slavery.”5 

Some resolutions tied the maintenance of white freedom to the defense of 
slavery against an “Abolition invasion” of the South. The “vandal hordes” have 
“armed our slaves,” exclaimed the men of the rst Tennessee Infantry, and “exalted 
them above their former lords and masters.” The resolutions of the 32nd and 
45th Mississippi Infantry claimed that the “nefarious purposes” of the foe in- 
cluded the “subjugation, annihilation and eternal degradation of the white race 
of the South.” “They have armed our slaves for our destruction,” declared the 
Mississippians, and are “training them as an instrument for holding our necks 
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more securely under the accursed foot of the detestable tyrant in Washington. 
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References to personal honor, the sacrifices of fallen comrades, and the 
record of a unit’s service all appear frequently in resolutions. Soldiers in the 
sth and 13th Arkansas claimed that abandoning the “glorious cause of consti- 
tutional liberty and Southern independence” would “be an act of cowardice 
beneath the manhood” of men from their state. The resolutions of the 4th 
Tennessee state that the deaths of the regiment’s colonel and “many others of 
our proud old regiment, call loudly on us to avenge their murders.” Veterans 
in the 47th Tennessee assured readers that the regiment’s survivors were “still 
fired with the same patriotic zeal and fearless devotion” displayed at Shiloh, 
Perryville, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, and Missionary Ridge.” 

Blackened and tattered regimental flags, powerful symbols of Confederate 
nationalism, appeared in many reenlistment ceremonies. When speaking to 
his brigade, General Strahl appealed to the men not to forsake their “time- 
honored colors.” Lieutenant Colonel McKinney asked the soldiers in the 8th 
Tennessee whether they would reenlist or if they would rather “see that battle- 
flag go down, which, had been proudly upheld over so many bloody fields.” 
General Clayton used flags in a fashion employed by many regimental and 
brigade commanders. On January 22 he addressed his brigade and planted the 
flags of the 32nd and 58th Alabama in front of the lines. He then called upon 
those who would reenlist for the war to rally on the colors. A member of the 
brigade claimed that the subsequent forward rush by the men “was worthy of 
Alabamians and the sacred cause in which we are engaged.” 

‘The intense loyalty some soldiers felt toward their general officers also in- 
spired reenlistment. Resolutions from Tennessee regiments refer to their “well 
tried chieftan” General Cheatham, requesting that his old division be reconsti- 
tuted since it had been broken apart by Gen. Braxton Bragg. When Johnston 
agreed to give “Old Frank” command of his old division, one Tennesseean noted 
that the soldiers from the Volunteer State “were again happy and contented.” 
Patrick Cleburne also elicited deep devotion. Although many of his Texans 
and Arkansans longed to serve closer to home, a temptation some of them 
could not resist, their loyalty to the talented division commander helped keep 
the majority of them in the ranks. Capt. George B. Blakemore, a staff officer 
assigned to one of Cleburne’s brigade commanders, noted on February g that 
“the great portion of the Division had reenlisted.” He added, “The troops are as 
much devoted to General Cleburne as Stonewall Jackson’s men were to him.”° 

‘The resolutions passed by Cleburne’s regiments and dozens of others in 
the Army of Tennessee elicited widespread praise from army and government 
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officials. Johnston issued general orders to the army on January 17 praising the 
reenlistments of the 13th and 154th Tennessee and of Strahl’s brigade, noting 
that their examples were “worthy of being followed by all who love their home 
and country.” Jefferson Davis and the Confederate Congress also lauded these 
and other units in letters and joint resolutions read to the troops and published 
in newspapers across the South. In Virginia the Tennessee regiments serving 
in Lee’s army emulated the actions of their brothers in Johnston’s command 
by reenlisting for the war.” 

Newspaper editors commented at length on the reenlistments in an effort 
to boost the morale of southerners. The editor of the Montgomery Weekly Ad- 
vertiser, quoting from a piece in the Huntsville Confederate, instructed readers 
not to worry about the fighting condition of the Army of Tennessee. Civilians 
should instead “render thanks to Almighty God that they have still between 
them and danger, a living wall of stout hearts and strong arms, animated by the 
proud spirit of freemen.” The editor of the Mobile Advertiser and Register drew 
a direct comparison between the actions of units in the Army of Tennessee 
and mass meetings in “the old political times.” In both instances, he explained, 
“the minds of the people were being prepared by speeches and resolutions.” He 
concluded, “The soldiers assure us that we need not fear, and we do not fear.”” 

‘The published resolutions and the accolades offered by President Davis, 
General Johnston, the Confederate Congress, and newspaper editors give the 
impression of an army unified in its desire to continue the war. While there 
was a great deal of truth in this, letters and diaries reveal a more complex por- 
trait of army morale and the attitudes of soldiers toward reenlistment. Despite 
the efforts of Johnston and his subordinates to quell desertions at Dalton, 
the problem plagued the army throughout its stay in winter quarters. John- 
ston admitted in a letter to Davis written January 23, 1864, the same time as 
the general orders praising reenlistment, that desertion was “becoming more 
frequent.” The general blamed the problem in large part on the inclination of 
many infantrymen to join the cavalry commands of Nathan Bedford Forrest 
and John Hunt Morgan, but he admitted that some probably ran away “to 
avoid the revolunteering which is going on in several divisions.” 

Some soldiers noticed the slowness of troops from certain states to reenlist 
for the war. Tennesseean Robert D. Jamison told his wife that men from Ala- 
bama and Georgia were reluctant because “the people at home in these states are 
whipped and write discouraging letters to their friends in the army.” Robert Mc- 
Fadden of the 2nd Arkansas Infantry chided the 24th South Carolina and some 
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Georgia regiments for “not being as lively as ours” to reenlist. “I wish we had 
some of them in our Brigade,” he wrote, “we would manage to arouse them.”** 

‘The attitudes of several privates exemplify the ambivalent feelings of many 
of their comrades toward “revolunteering.” Bolton Thurmond of the 34th 
Georgia wrote his sweetheart on March 21 that, although he had reenlisted, it 
“was very much against my will.” He justified his action by saying that nearly 
everyone else in his company and regiment had already reenlisted, and he did 
not want to “be by myself.” Thurmond remarked that if he had not signed on, 
he “would hav been conscripted any how and I came in the war as a voluntteer 
and I want to go out the same.”* Grant Taylor of the 4oth Alabama told his 
wife on February 9 much the same. Although he was opposed to reenlistment 
“and am still so ..., 1 know I am into it for the war or lifetime.” The chance of 
getting a furlough at some point prior to the spring campaign also motivated 
Taylor to reenlist, as it did many other desperately homesick soldiers. Missis- 
sippian William B. Honnoll told his sister on March 5 that “it seems like there 
is no chance to get out of the war.” His company of the 24th Mississippi had 
not yet reenlisted, but he acknowledged that they would have to. Despite their 
reluctance to volunteer, neither Thurmond, Taylor, nor Honnoll suggested that 
they seriously considered deserting, the only real option to reenlistment or 
conscription.” 

Some soldiers privately resented the system of furloughing instituted by 
Johnston to entice the veterans. Roderick Shaw told his sister on January 28 
that though “the re-enlisting fever is up” in the army, none of the Floridians had 
“made a good start in that direction.” “They all want furloughs now,” he com- 
mented, adding that “they are willing to be kept in service under the Conscrip- 
tion Act rather than go home when they have reenlisted to a man.” Pvt. Heze- 
kiah Rabb of the 33rd Alabama felt like many of Shaw’s Floridians. Rabb told 
his wife on February 18 that he was “provoked with the way I have been treated 
about a furlough.” “To think that I have been in the service nearly two years,” he 
continued, “& now they don’t want to give me a furlough except [if] I reenlist.”7 

Most soldiers associated reenlistment with the right to reorganize their 
units also by electing new officers. In December 1861 the Confederate Con- 
gress granted troops reenlisting in the Provisional Army the right to vote on 
their field officers. (Any vacancies afterward would be filled by promotion.) 
Such elections had been held in the spring of 1862, resulting in the permanent 
displacement of many unpopular officers. Over the course of several weeks in 
the winter of 1864, the issues of reorganization and the election of officers were 
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points of heated discussion in the Army of Tennessee, pitting the opinions of 
generals against those of large numbers of enlisted men.* 

Twenty-seven of the army’s highest-ranking officers (including Lieuten- 
ant General Hardee; Major Generals Carter Stevenson, Cheatham, John C. 
Breckinridge, Cleburne, and Thomas C. Hindman; and twenty-one brigadier 
generals) made their position on these issues clear in a memorial submitted to 
the Confederate Congress on December 17, 1863. “In our opinion, it is essential 
to retain, for the term of during the war, without reorganization, the troops 
now in service,” they advised. The generals also called for placing all white men 
between fifteen and eighteen and fifty and sixty years of age in military ser- 
vice; the prohibition of any further exemptions, substitutions, or discharges of 
able-bodied men from service; and the placement of “able-bodied negroes and 
mulattoes, bond and free,” in the army as cooks, laborers, teamsters, and hos- 
pital attendants. Enacting these measures as laws, they assured, would “make 
our armies invincible at the opening of the campaign of next year.” 

The generals’ recommendations elicited harsh criticism from the ranks. 
Within weeks some enlisted soldiers had sent the document and letters of 
their own to Congress, “insisting upon securing to the men the right of mak- 
ing a new election of officers, as an indispensable condition of the reorganiza- 
tion of the army for the next active campaign.” Others vented their opinions in 
private correspondence. Floridian Washington Ives claimed that the memorial 
“might have been dispensed with, as it naturally looks as if our generals were 
afraid of something.” Edward N. Brown of the 45th Alabama told his wife on 
January 3 that he was “more despondent lately than ever” due to the generals’ 
proposition. “The proposition yet has the garb of secrecy,” he wrote, “but it 
will come to light soon.” “Sabine,” the pseudonym of a soldier writing to the 
Memphis Appeal, claimed that the generals exaggerated the “disaffection and 
dejection . . . existing in the ranks” in order to make their case against allow- 
ing the enlisted men to elect their officers. What did the “high memorialists 
fear?” he asked.3° 

‘The accusations that those who signed the memorial were afraid of something 
seem unfounded. The generals were not concerned about their own positions 
since several of them were extremely popular with their men. Although they did 
not justify their stance on reorganization, they undoubtedly felt that reelections 
would be detrimental to the army’s discipline and morale. Instead the generals 
probably felt that the selection of regimental officers should be based solely 
on competence and decided by regularly constituted boards of examination.” 
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Nearly all the reenlistment resolutions that appeared in southern newspa- 
pers requested that the soldiers, as volunteers, be allowed the right of reorga- 
nization. Several men warned that the failure of the Confederate Congress to 
abide by these requests could have serious consequences. Joel T. Haley of the 
37th Georgia told a friend on January 30 that the “impression prevails that a 
reorganization will not be allowed.” He claimed that “the soldiers demand the 
privilege as an attribute of a volunteer, and unless it be granted, there will be a 
great deal of discontent.” The resolutions adopted by Company H, 4oth Ala- 
bama Infantry, asserted that “if the men were only assured that they would be 
allowed to reorganize, this army would almost unanimously reenlist.”’The Ala- 
bamians stated that it would be a “disastrous blunder on the part of Congress to 
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refuse the men this right.”* Perhaps the most ominous accusation was that the 
failure to allow reorganizations would result in a demoralized army during the 
spring campaign. One soldier correspondent addressed readers of the Memphis 
Appeal by asking, “Is it wise to set our army in battle with purposes crossed, 
and their cherished hopes defeated?” The editor of the Appeal responded 
several days later when he claimed that the refusal of Congress to allow en- 
listed men to select their own officers “will have a most depressing effect,” 
while according them the privilege would impart patriotic zeal and devotion 
“more than equivalent to many thousand new recruits added to the ranks.” 

Soldiers saw the election of new officers as an exercise of the right to self- 
government that they had enjoyed as civilians. This right had been “received 
at the hands of our ancestors as a revolutionary patrimony,” proclaimed one 
correspondent. The resolutions adopted by Gen. Edward C. Walthall’s Mis- 
sissippi brigade stated that reorganization was the “acknowledged privilege of 
freemen.” “Sabine” asked newspaper readers if the soldiers did “not constitute 
the body of the people when we are at home?” Did the generals who submitted 
the memorial to Congress “deem republicanism, which draws its breath in a 
ballot box, a myth?” 

A soldier using the pen name “Ike” admitted to Memphis Appeal readers 
that at the beginning of the war, soldiers had “not been capable of making the 
wisest choice in electing officers” due to a lack of experience in the field. Sev- 
eral years of hard campaigning had changed the men, and “Ike” felt that they 
were now competent to choose qualified officers. Another soldier elaborated 
on this point, arguing that “the trials we have seen our officers pass through, 
are far more scrutinizing and unerring in their developments of fitness and 


efficiency, than examining boards.”35 
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‘The exercise of voting rights was not the only reason enlisted men desired 
reorganization. Many hoped to transfer to either artillery or cavalry units, or- 
ganizations that foot soldiers perceived as enjoying lower casualty rates and 
less strenuous duty. When Capt. Thomas J. Key received a petition from a 
“large majority” of the r5th Arkansas Infantry to transfer to his battery, he 
took the request to Johnston. The general denied the transfer, remarking that 
“all his army would go into cavalry and batteries if it were allowed.” Johnston 
also touched on this issue in correspondence with Jefferson Davis, requesting 
that the president deny the request of Kentuckians in the Orphan Brigade to 
acquire horses. “We want infantry,” explained Johnston, “and all our infantry 
wish to be cavalry.”3° 

Some men hoped that reorganization would allow them to vote out officers 
they did not like, sentiments that not surprisingly appear only in private cor- 
respondence. Mississippian Thomas J. Newberry said that most of the men in 
his regiment did not like the idea of reenlisting without reorganization since 
they thought there was “some trick in it” and “they dont like the officers.” Sgt. 
Joseph T. Hutcheson of the 37th Georgia told his sister that few men in his 
regiment “are willing to remain under the command of Col. Rudler . . . while 
at the same time all are ready to reenlist in the same regiment provided the 
privilege of reelection is granted.”3” 

An Arkansas soldier in Gen. Daniel C. Govanr’s brigade directed his ire not 
at field officers, but at the commissary and quartermaster officers whom he 
believed were not doing their jobs. A quarter of the men in Govan’s command 
were barefooted and thinly clad, he wrote on January 15, 1864, and they fre- 
quently had to subsist on nothing but a “bare sufficiency” of bread for periods 
of twelve hours at a time. “The fault must be somewhere among the stars and 
bars,” complained the soldier, who argued that reorganization would help get 
rid of incompetent and supernumerary officers.* 

Little evidence suggests that general officers directly debated the issues of 
reelection or reorganization with their men. General Hindman touched on 
reelection in a speech he delivered in late January to Gen. J. Patton Anderson's 
Mississippi brigade. His “first class oration” discouraged the soldiers from sup- 
porting reelections, noting that it “was dangerous to tear down a house for 
reerection during a storm” and that “it was unadvisable to take the lock of a 
gun to pieces during a battle.” Hindman’s speech was probably exceptional, for 
few generals in the army wanted to address an issue they undoubtedly saw as 
being divisive and bad for morale.” 
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Despite the misgivings that soldiers had about their generals’ memorial, 
the unit resolutions regarding reenlistment contain requests for the reelection 
of officers, not demands. The soldiers saw themselves as citizens in a democracy, 
and their resolutions clearly state that they would abide by the decisions of the 
Confederate Congress on the issue. Subsequent developments suggest they 
did just that. 

On February 17, 1864, Congress passed an act stating that all men between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five serving in the Confederate army “shall be 
retained, during the present war ...in the same regiments, battalions and com- 
panies to which they belong . .. with the same organization and officers, unless 
regularly transferred or discharged, in accordance with the laws and regulations 
for the government of the army.” This action ended the internal debate within 
the Army of Tennessee over the question of reorganization and the reelection 
of officers, judging from the absence of any subsequent comments on the is- 
sues in letters and diaries or in soldiers’ correspondence with newspapers. The 
men accepted the decision of Congress and turned their attention to other 
matters, including preparation for the upcoming spring campaign. They clearly 
realized what historian David Potter has written about the survival of the 
state, that it may depend upon the government’s power “to override divisive 
impulses and to control an aggregation of people, as if they were one, even 
despite a significant degree of reluctance on the part of some of those who are 
being thus united.”#° 

‘The reenlistments that took place in the Army of Tennessee in the months 
of January through March 1864 suggest that the majority of men retained a 
high level of morale and confidence in their leadership. “There is some that are 
willing to give it up,” admitted Mississippian Sam Settle on January 24, “but the 
majority are in favor of continuing the war for a while longer yet.” Reenlistment 
was important to men who wished to retain the “proud character of volunteers” 
in the face of laws that would have branded them with the odious title of con- 
scripts. “We are not here as dumb, driven cattle, unwilling slaves to the conscrip- 
tion,” wrote a Texan in Douglas’s Battery, but as “cheerful and hopeful soldiers.”# 

‘The pageantry and oratory surrounding the reenlistment meetings elicited 
strong emotions. An orderly in the 37th Georgia saw “brave men, battle worn 
and bullet-scarred, weep as children” as they listened to the appeal of Maj. 
Gen. William Bate to reenlist. A member of Govan’s brigade remembered 
years later a spontaneous reenlistment meeting in Cleburne’s division. Some 


soldiers “grasped each other’s hands,” he recalled, while others laughed, cried, 
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and shouted “Hurrah for Jeff Davis.” Staff officer Walker Anderson expressed 
the feelings of many men when he wrote that the reenlistment of his old bri- 
gade was “a glorious action, and makes my heart swell with pride and fills me 
with enthusiasm.”*” 

Some soldiers saw reenlistment as not only a reaffirmation of their loyalty 
to the Confederacy but also a public statement to southern civilians and the 
enemy. The men of the 29th Mississippi “confidently believed that our army, 
if cheerfully made by its own election, an army of volunteers, would do more 
than all else to disconcert the enemy.” C. Irvine Walker voiced similar senti- 
ments, claiming that “the army is the life and soul of the Confederacy,” and 
that if it rededicated itself, “the movement will be equal to victory and ensure 
a glorious spring campaign.” 

‘The reenlistment resolutions are valuable in revealing why Confederate 
soldiers in the hard-luck Army of Tennessee remained in service during the 
months prior to the 1864 Atlanta campaign. The resolutions confirm the con- 
clusions of James M. McPherson, who has argued that most Civil War soldiers 
“were intensely aware of the issues at stake and passionately concerned about 
them.” Yet private correspondence shows a reluctance on the part of some 
men to reenlist voluntarily for the duration of the war. For many of these sol- 
diers, the intimidation instilled by witnessing the executions of deserters was 
probably as important a factor in keeping them in the ranks as any loyalty to 
the Confederacy. Ongoing problems with desertion in the Army of Tennessee 
during the winter at Dalton and throughout the Atlanta campaign, as well as 
the poor performance of some units on the battlefield during the summer and 
fall of 1864, suggest that some soldiers did not share the same level of ideologi- 
cal commitment as the majority of their comrades.** 

In the twilight of their lives, many veterans of the Army of Tennessee 
looked back on their reenlistments with pride. Veterans hotly debated the 
question of which unit was the first to reenlist. The pages of the Confederate 
Veteran magazine suggest that the survivors of the 154th Senior Regiment Ten- 
nessee Volunteers rightfully won the contest, citing as evidence Joe Johnston's 
General Order No. 10, dated January 17, 1864. In their musings on the subject, 
veterans made no mention of the reluctance of some comrades to reenlist or 
the problems of desertion that plagued the army. Instead many undoubtedly 
agreed with Philip D. Stephenson, who recalled the reenlistment of the sol- 
diers at Dalton as “one of the most extraordinary and phenomenal manifesta- 


tions of human spirit ever among men.” 
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MANY YEARS AFTER THE CIVIL WAR, EX-CONFEDERATE CON- 
gressman Hiram P. Bell recalled an amendment he had offered on the floor 
of the Confederate House of Representatives, probably in the spring of 1864. 
He remembered attempting in a night session to exempt “the products of the 
garden, orchard and dairy, when used for the support of the family, and not 
for sale,” from taxation by the Confederate government. Bell was a rookie 
congressman from Georgia and a veteran of the battle of Second Manassas 
and fighting around Vicksburg, Mississippi, where he was seriously wounded. 
He had taken his seat in Richmond after the 1863 congressional election, the 
results of which many historians have interpreted as a sign of rising opposition 
to the administration of Pres. Jefferson Davis and therefore faltering Confed- 
erate nationalism. Some southern congressmen indeed suspected that mem- 
bers of the Georgia delegation were Davis opponents and tools of Georgia 
governor Joseph E. Brown. Brown had consistently opposed the centralizing, 
nationalistic measures of the Davis administration as a threat to individual 
liberties and states’ rights.’ 

Bell was indignant at the initial reaction his amendment provoked. Rep. 
Charles M. Conrad of Louisiana derided the proposal, perhaps reading it as 
a tacit rebuke of Davis’s policies and an attempt to check the authority of the 
Richmond government. Bell later explained that Conrad “by way of ridicule 
proposed to amend my amendment by adding ‘butter and eggs.” Another con- 
gressman moved to add “bees-wax and tallow,” and a “ripple of amusement” 
passed through the chamber. Bell then stood up and answered: “I accept both 
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amendments, for the reason that they extend the aid which my amendment is 
designed to give to the toiling women and children of the country, to prevent 
their starvation. I apprehend that their gallant husbands and fathers in the 
trenches around this beleaguered capitol, will not appreciate the statesman- 
ship that would deride by ridicule, an effort to help those dearer to their hearts 
than the blood they so freely give for our protection. Nor will their respect be 
increased for the wisdom and gravity of legislators who can derive amusement 
from such derision. I confess my surprise at this feeble effort at wit.”3 

Who was striking the more nationalistic pose, those who defended the 
government’s centralizing tendencies and stringent war measures in its at- 
tempts to fight for the survival of the Confederacy, or those who, like Bell, oc- 
casionally resisted government policies by expressing admiration for the gallant 
soldier and compassion for his “toiling” and suffering family? 

‘There is a long historical tradition that asserts that states’ rights, internal 
dissent, and class conflict undermined the Confederacy from within, an inter- 
nal decay that was more debilitating than the advance of Union armies. Several 
scholars have used the 1863 elections as a gauge to measure popular discontent 
within the Confederacy, resentment of governmental authority, and crumbling 
nationalism. Along with North Carolina, they have singled out Georgia as a 
state in which the election represented a repudiation of the Davis administra- 
tion and the “big government” policies emerging from Richmond. W. Buck 
Yearns makes this argument most clearly in The Confederate Congress, noting 
that “only one Georgian in the First Congress had consistently opposed the 
administration; six of these sought reelection, all were defeated, and eight of 
the new representatives were anti-Davis.”* The Georgia elections have thus 
provided ammunition for those who seek to explain Confederate defeat with 
the “loss of will” thesis—the argument that weak or crumbling nationalism 
sealed the Confederacy’s fate long before Appomattox.5 

‘The “loss of will” thesis survives despite the fact that scholars over the last 
quarter century have done much to enrich our understanding of Confederate 
nationalism, often in ways that challenge the former argument. In the 1970s 
Emory Thomas explained that Confederate nationalism was neither static nor 
a direct reflection of Old South society. “Southern nationalism” evolved into 
Confederate nationalism, which in turn underwent drastic transformations 
in the crucible of war and political revolution. Thomas repeated the shibbo- 
leth that the elections of 1863 “reflected a decline in national morale and less 
than confidence in the Davis administration's ability,” but he made it possible 
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for historians to unshackle Confederate nationalism from rigid conformity 
to states’ rights ideology and unbridled individualism. Patriotic Confederates, 
Thomas showed, conceded much of both to keep the war effort going.° 

Several historians have since drawn on these insights to demonstrate that 
Confederate nationalism ultimately could exist with only a tenuous attachment 
to states’ rights ideology and even without deep emotional attachments to the 
government in Richmond. Drew Gilpin Faust has amplified Thomas’s points 
on the contingency and adaptability of Confederate nationalism by remark- 
ing that its creation was a process, that “[t]he struggle for nationalism often 
becomes itself the occasion for its fullest realization.” While acknowledging 
that the pressures of war often unleashed class antagonism, both Faust and 
George C. Rable have noted that internal dissent in the Confederacy often 
represented the strength or the construction of nationalism rather than the 
reverse. Faust has argued that Confederate nationalism could serve “at once” as 
“critique and defense of the South.”” Rable has shown that there were serious 
political controversies within the Confederacy but that leaders and people con- 
tinued to condemn partisanship and clung tenaciously to a “political culture of 
national unity.”* Other historians who have stressed the durability of the white 
southern struggle for independence, including Gary Gallagher and William 
Blair, have also noted that nationalism did not necessarily mean loyalty or at- 
tachment to the Confederate government or to a particular political ideology. 
Nationalism was grounded and often intertwined with local and individual 
concerns, according to Blair. Gallagher has convincingly argued that for much 
of the war nationalism focused on and drew its strength from the military, 
particularly Robert E. Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia.? 

Nationalism, then, is very complex—and it is a process as much as it is a 
fixed quotient of patriotic feeling at a given point in time. A simple yardstick, 
such as a midterm election, then, may not adequately assess the strength or 
character of Confederate nationalism over time, but it can provide a useful 
window for observing it at a given moment as well as clues about its essential 
character. While it is true, for example, that nine of Georgia’s ten Confed- 
erate representatives either declined to run for reelection or were defeated 
in 1863, this did not necessarily imply a rebuke to the Davis administration, 
much less the disintegration of nationalism. A district-by-district, case- 
by-case examination of voting results does not reveal a clear repudiation of 
Confederate authority. The election was a critique, not a rejection, of the 


Davis government. 
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More fundamentally the election was a critique of the flaws and strengths 
within a society at war. Rather than indicating alienation from the cause of in- 
dependence or from the nation itself, it illustrates a recommitment to both. The 
results of each race illuminate central features of Confederate nationalism as 
it existed by the third year of the war, a nationalism grounded more in shared 
sacrifice at home and martial valor at the front than in states’ rights ideology 
or loyalty to Jefferson Davis. Put another way, the central concern of Georgia 
voters was not Davis himself or a Milledgeville-versus-Richmond referendum, 
but rather who was and was not doing his share to save the homeland from 
disaster and the people from suffering. Georgians expressed far less resentment 
for a central government that demanded too much than they did for individu- 
als who were giving far too little. Their nationalism in 1863 constituted patriotic 
devotion that demanded collective and universal sacrifice to achieve the goals 
of military victory, national independence, and the welfare of the people. In 
many ways the army and individual soldiers had become the tangible sym- 
bols of that emerging, almost mystical, sense of devotion. Wounded veterans, 
therefore, rather than congressional incumbents became extremely attractive 
candidates. Votes for men with empty sleeves, wooden legs, and honorable war 
records were affirmations of this evolving Confederate nationalism.” 

By the fall of 1863, voters in Georgia had lost loved ones on the battlefield 
and seen plenty of economic hardship. While some shirked their duties or 
profited at the expense of their fellow citizens, the enemy was poised just off 
the Atlantic coastline. Meanwhile a Union army held Chattanooga, just be- 
yond Georgia’s northern border. With these facts in mind, voters in the state 
faced several controversial issues in 1863. One of the most important of course 
was conscription. In March 1862 President Davis asked the Confederate Con- 
gress to pass a conscription law. On April 16 Congress complied and passed 
a measure making men in the eighteen-to-thirty-five age group eligible to be 
drafted into military service. In September congressmen raised the age limit 
to forty-five. There were several features of the conscription law that made it 
particularly onerous. First, it was legal for those who could afford it to hire a 
substitute if they were drafted. Second, the law also exempted men in certain 
occupations and planters or overseers who were responsible for the labor of 
twenty or more slaves. Finally, conscription placed the authority to raise armies 
in the hands of the government in Richmond rather than the states.” 

In Georgia, as in other states, conscription was one of the most controver- 


sial issues of the day. Governor Brown argued that the law was unconstitutional 
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and that it was a gross encroachment on state sovereignty by the central govern- 
ment. He told President Davis that the measure was also unnecessary. Brown 
did much to hinder the national government’s conscription efforts in Georgia.” 

Most of the state’s newspapers, however, favored conscription and cen- 
sured the governor for his obstruction. An editorial in the Columbus Daily 
Sun ridiculed his “insane crusade against the Confederate authorities” and his 
opposition to the Conscription Act. An editorial in the Milledgeville Southern 
Recorder in 1863 opposed Brown's reelection as governor principally because of 
his resistance to the draft. The needs of the hour, said the article, were far more 
important than a constitutional “abstraction.”3 

Probably the most troubling thing about conscription to most citizens, 
however, was that some men could avoid military service, whereas others could 
not. While some were giving their all for their country, others, including civil- 
ian officials, appeared cowardly by hiring substitutes or hiding behind exemp- 
tions. A public meeting held in Jonesboro in July 1863 called for an end to all 
exemptions and for all government officials, except the president and the cabi- 
net, to join the army and be replaced by wounded veterans. In August citizens 
of Groomsville, in Brooks County, indignantly petitioned Governor Brown to 
ignore Dr. W. R. Joiner’s request for exemption from the draft “by Reson of 
his being a Phisisian.” Joiner’s neighbors insisted that they held no animosity 
against him, but they “did not like to see and [sic] able and hearty man to take 
so low down a trick to forsake his country in its dark Hour of Trial.” 

Indeed, throughout 1862, 1863, and 1864, Brown continually received letters 
from citizens and even troops in the field protesting that draft dodgers were 
not doing their share and that not enough was being done to press them into 
service. Others, like the citizens of Groomsville, provided lists of names of 
physically able men in their communities who they thought should be at the 
front but were not.* Undoubtedly there were overtones of class resentment 
in these protests. One letter from “the ladies of Spaulding County” insisted 
that the governor ensure that “the rich” and even the “old men” be called to 
active duty: “[We] want to see these old men shoulder their musket now the 
crops are all layed bye wheat all cut & I think the women can gather the corn 
now you go & take all the rest of the men & whip them at once & then we 
will have peace.”* Several congressional candidates addressed the conscription 
issue in 1863, including three incumbents who lost their bids for reelection. 
Clearly many Georgians believed that the time had come for all men—rich, 
poor, old, and young—to do their time at the front.” 
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Another searing issue was the Confederate government’s impressment 
policies. As early as 1861 Confederate military officers had informally confis- 
cated the property and produce of citizens for the use of the army. In early 1862 
Congress passed a law to regulate the means of doing so. While this act was 
an admission that impressment was a necessary and legal practice, it also fixed 
prices for goods taken in an unsuccessful attempt to ensure that citizens would 
receive just compensation.* 

Impressment was a volatile issue in Georgia, particularly since some citi- 
zens were suffering more than others. Those who did not receive a fair price for 
goods taken from them despised the policy. Impressment agents worked over 
some areas far more thoroughly than others. Also many citizens suffered rob- 
bery at the hands of dishonest men pretending to represent the Confederate 
government. There was a widespread feeling that impressment agents, both le- 
gitimate and fraudulent, were suspicious characters who were not contributing 
their fair share toward victory. Governor Brown urged the legislature in 1863 to 
pass a bill that would make unauthorized impressment a felony, punishable by 
ten years in prison and thirty-nine lashes on the bare back. This never became 
law, but legislators did try to make sure that impressment agents were not mere 
shirkers from the army. They mandated that all officers who were subject to 
conscription should be removed by the secretary of war and replaced by men 
who were not affected.” 

A review of Georgia newspapers during the 1863 election campaign shows 
that citizens were also extremely concerned about soaring inflation and the 
depreciation of the Confederate currency. Nearly every candidate and news- 
paper addressed this subject, which may have been discussed even more than 
conscription or impressment. Georgians blamed the depreciation of the cur- 
rency on a number of factors but especially on speculators and blockade run- 
ners, whose activities drove up the rate of inflation. Citizens frequently ex- 
pressed anger at those who refused to accept Confederate notes as payment 
for goods and debts. For instance, in Putnam County a group of citizens held 
a public meeting in which they resolved that anyone who debased the cur- 
rency by refusing to accept Confederate Treasury notes should be conscripted 
into the army and that a grand jury would record their names on a “Black 
Roll ... as an everlasting record of their defection to their country in the 
hour of her peril.”*° Residents of Stewart County passed a similar resolu- 
tion. Again greedy or selfish persons were thought to be at the heart of the 
Confederacy’s problems.” 
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Taxation affected the currency issue. Confederate Treasury secretary Chris- 
topher Memminger had continued to plead for increased taxes as a means to 
raise government revenue and stabilize the currency. In April 1863 Congress 
complied and passed a comprehensive levy that became known as the “tax in 
kind.” This law included a license tax on certain occupations, a graduated in- 
come tax, and a tithe (ro percent) on all agricultural produce and livestock.” 

Many Georgians bitterly resented the tax in kind, though others under- 
stood that it was vital for national survival. For instance, the Sandersville Cen- 
tral Georgian stated that it was foolish to complain about the government 
taking one-tenth of one’s wealth—if the Yankees came to occupy the coun- 
try, they would spare one-tenth and take the other nine. Others argued that 
Congress’s sin was not having the courage to resort to taxation before it was 
too late. A congressional convention in Blackshear, Georgia, declared that the 
Richmond government should have implemented a moderate system of taxa- 
tion immediately upon its decision to issue paper money; instead it had pro- 
crastinated, and in the meantime the currency collapsed. Thus the crux of the 
problem was not that the government was making unreasonable demands, but 
that these demands had only been made necessary by Congress’s incompetence 
and failure to do its job in the beginning. 

A number of other points shaped the elections in Georgia. First, a review 
of extant newspapers from the summer and fall of 1863 reveals only moderate 
interest in the congressional races. Several newspapers expressed satisfaction 
that candidates were refraining from active campaigning, saying it was no time 
for disunity, party divisions, or stump speaking. Others commented on the low 
turnout or lack of excitement on election day. Papers devoted more editorial 
space to the gubernatorial election, and editors and correspondents saved their 
most angry and strident arguments for that race.*# 

Second, the weakness of the currency appeared to be the most thoroughly 
discussed issue. Editors, candidates, and citizens in public meetings usually 
blamed this problem on speculators, extortionists, blockade runners, and other 
unpatriotic citizens. Newspapers and candidates also discussed conscription, 
though usually only as it had to do with exemptions and substitutions—those 
elements of the law that suggested favoritism or inequality of sacrifice. Almost 
no one wished to curtail or eliminate conscription altogether, and some called for 
more stringent measures to ensure that all able-bodied men served in the army. 

Finally, nearly every newspaper and several candidates came out in open 
opposition to peace negotiations with the Union, or “reconstruction.” Can- 
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didate James M. Smith, winner in the Seventh District, made much political 
capital out of this issue by publishing a letter written to him by a peace advo- 
cate along with his indignant reply.* 

In Georgia’s Second Congressional District, in the southwestern corner of 
the state, the incumbent Charles J. Munnerlyn squared off against challengers 
William E. Smith and James L. Seward. Munnerlyn had been a planter and a 
secessionist before the war. He had served briefly as a private in the 1st Georgia 
Volunteers but left the service due to poor health in November 1861.” 

Munnerlyn was definitely a pro-Davis candidate, having been a strong sup- 
porter of the administration’s measures in the First Congress. In his letter “To 
the Voters of the Second Congressional District” in the Milledgeville Southern 
Recorder, Munnerlyn defended most of Congress’s actions. He said that the 
conscription law was a harsh but essential measure that had saved the army. He 
added that Congress had well provided for the soldiers. Munnerlyn defended 
his votes for revenue bills, including the “Tax Law,” which he admitted was 
imperfect and burdensome but necessary. He then denied the charge that he 
had voted to increase his own salary or that he had voted against increasing the 
soldiers’ pay. As for conscription the congressman said that he believed some 
exemptions were necessary but supported the repeal of the “Twenty Negro 
feature.” Thus Munnerlyn generally defended his pro-administration stance, 
with the possible exception of exemptions and the embarrassing matter of 
Congress’s voting to raise its own pay without raising that of the soldiers.” 

Despite the Southern Recorder's endorsement of Munnerlyn, he lost, though 
not because of the policies of the Confederate government or his own voting 
record. His weaker challenger, James Seward, had also been in favor of further 
strong measures by the national government. In fact he expressed his sup- 
port of “a suitable tax” based on principles of equality and justice to restore 
confidence in Treasury notes. Seward appealed for more-stringent govern- 
ment measures against speculators and blockade runners and also endorsed 
Congress’s impressment and taxation measures while addressing the voters’ 
concerns about dishonest impressment agents and tax collectors. He did not 
mention conscription or exemptions.” 

Seward received more votes than Munnerlyn but not as many as the elec- 
tion’s winner, William E. Smith of Albany. Smith was a lawyer and planter who 
had held several county offices before the war, none of which had been elec- 
tive. He had served as a first lieutenant and then a captain in the 1st Georgia 
Infantry until he lost a leg in a charge during the 1862 Peninsula campaign.” 
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Smith received 2,820 votes, almost equaling the combined totals of Seward’s 
1,618, and Munnerlyn’s 1,220. Obviously Smith was a clear favorite, though 
not because of any attack on the policies emerging from Richmond. He did 
not sound like a Davis administration opponent during the campaign of 1863. 
His address to the voters in the Southern Recorder, though lacking specifics, 
was a call for national unity and a plea to support the national government. 
He dismissed the “reconstruction” idea by saying that the only way to obtain 
peace was through national unity and by driving every last Yankee from the 
South’s soil. Smith admitted that the Confederate government, like all human 
institutions, was not infallible, but with stirring platitudes he skillfully linked 
patriotism to support of the national authority: “If the Confederate Govern- 
ment fails, either through the want of support of those whose interest it is to 
support it, or from the attacks of [the enemy], we may safely conclude that 
our subjugation is at hand. ... If we but sustain with enthusiasm our Govern- 
ment, by sustaining the army, navy, and the currency, and becoming ourselves a 
unit in action, having always in view the general welfare, the smiles of a genial 
peace will soon be upon us.”3° 

With all three candidates refusing to condemn the big-government mea- 
sures of Davis and Congress, what could explain Smith’s victory? There is evi- 
dence that the voters saw Smith as the candidate who had already proven his 
patriotism on the battlefield. One citizen wrote to the Milledgeville Confederate 
Union that he supported Smith because that candidate had forsaken a thriving 
practice and a judgeship in Georgia’s southwestern circuit to serve his country. 
His leg had been “torn to pieces” while leading a charge. When Smith recov- 
ered, he sought a position in the cavalry or the navy—“no quartermaster’s or 
any such position would he have.” The same writer urged the voters to elect 
congressmen who would “stop this Nassau blockade running, of yankee no- 
tions—build up our depreciated currency—put a check on extortion—stop the 
substituting system—do away with exemptions—raise the poor soldiers’ pay 
... let this war no longer be a poor man’s war.”* Apparently Smith’s election 
represented the people’s perception that the war’s burdens were falling more 
heavily on some than others, and they therefore sought to reward a candidate 
who had already given much to his country. They turned not to a peace-seeking 
candidate or opponent of the war effort but to a combat hero who demanded 
greater sacrifices from slackers. 

If the people regarded Smith as a leader who would work to make the 
burdens of war more equitable, his actions in Congress proved them correct. 
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He opposed the Davis administration’s economic policies, though mainly in 
an effort to eliminate inequalities in the tax and impressment laws. He also 
worked to maximize the use of the South’s military manpower. In May 1864, 
for example, he proposed placing all able-bodied men in the army and assign- 
ing all others to civilian activities. To make sure that no one shirked his duties 
while others sacrificed, he requested a heavy penalty for those conscripted who 
refused to serve. Additionally he opposed the clause of the 1864 Conscrip- 
tion Act that allowed exemptions for slaveholders who owned fifteen or more 
slaves. He also wanted the government to authorize labor details for “large and 
helpless families” without property.” While he did vote during the second ses- 
sion of 1864 against the administration's suspension of the writ of habeas cor- 
pus, it did not contradict his belief in shared sacrifice. His other votes during 
the same session, for example, indicate high support for conscription and the 
right of the government to impress needed supplies from civilians. Given this, 
one should regard Smith’s election less as a rebuke of the Davis government’s 
centralizing policies than as a sign of frustration that some citizens were hav- 
ing it harder than others. That frustration in turn rested on the assumption 
that all the nation’s citizens should be willing to bear their share of the burden 
and sacrifice to save the South. 

‘The story was similar in the Third Congressional District, composed of 
Columbus and other parts of west central Georgia. The Third District has re- 
ceived close attention in David Williams’s Rich Man’s War, which blames class 
antagonisms for alienating citizens from the Richmond government and the 
war effort. As in the Second District, the pro-Davis incumbent, Hines Holt, 
lost his reelection bid to a disabled veteran, Mark H. Blandford. But alienation 
of the lower classes cannot adequately explain the incumbent’s defeat. 

Holt had been a planter and attorney before the war. In 1860 he was still a 
cooperationist, but after being elected to the First Confederate Congress, he 
found himself a supporter of most of the Davis administration’s measures. Holt 
cosponsored the first peace proposal in Congress in September 1861, calling for 
a delegation to go to Washington to negotiate a just and honorable peace. But 
he had no patience with halfway wartime measures in Congress, and Holt’s so- 
lutions were most likely to meet the approval of poorer citizens of his district. 
While many claimed that planters greedily continued to grow cotton instead 
of crops that could feed their starving neighbors, the congressman once pro- 
posed that the Confederate government buy all cotton at four cents a pound 
(a very low price) and withhold it from the market until Britain broke the 
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Union blockade. He also called for an end to all exemptions from conscription. 
During the 1863 campaign Holt answered a query from a constituent in the 
Columbus Enquirer as to what position he had taken on raising congressional 
salaries. He replied that there had been three positions on Congress’s pay: one, 
pay congressmen three thousand dollars a year; two, pay them two thousand 
dollars a year; and three, provide a small per-diem compensation for their time 
actually spent in session. Holt said he had belonged to the third and smallest 
group. He also reminded voters that he had supported an end to all military 
exemptions. In several ways, then, Holt effectively answered the frustrations of 
his constituents who thought the war had become a “poor man’s fight.”35 

The Columbus Enquirer endorsed the congressman for reelection. An edi- 
torial on September 3 pointed out that although Holt originally had been a 
Unionist and Blandford a secessionist, this did not make Holt any less of a pa- 
triot; in fact the paper said he had wholeheartedly and diligently supported the 
Confederacy. This was no time to change public servants who were directing 
the affairs of the country unless it was for unfaithfulness or incompetence.*° 

‘The challenger, Mark Blandford, had been a lawyer and a merchant before 
the war and had also served as a sergeant in the rst Georgia Infantry during the 
Mexican War. In 1861 he raised and commanded a company in the 12th Georgia. 
Severely wounded the following year during the battle of McDowell in Stone- 
wall Jackson’s Shenandoah Valley campaign, Blandford had his right arm am- 
putated, and he returned home. President Davis soon appointed him as a judge 
in a military court in A. P. Hill’s Corps with the rank of lieutenant colonel.” 

It may be impossible to find a record of anything Blandford had to say 
on political issues before the election. Perhaps his military duties in Virginia 
prevented him from campaigning. Nor was there much said about him in the 
Georgia press. The Columbus Enquirer raised the question of whether or not 
Blandford was eligible for office under the Confederate Constitution, since 
he already held another government post as president of the military court 
in Hill’s Corps. The paper conceded that Blandford was a worthy man and 
deserving of a high post of honor for his services but remarked that he al- 
ready had such a post.** In the end the people of the Third District ignored 
their newspaper's constitutional objections as well as its endorsement of Holt. 
Blandford won the election rather handily by a vote of 3,429 to 2,322. 

Because of the lack of coverage of the election by the Columbus papers, it 
is difficult to pinpoint the reasons for Holt’s defeat. Perhaps local cotton grow- 
ers or merchants resented his effort to have the government buy all cotton at a 
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fixed price and remove it from the market. His stand on this issue may explain 
the Enquirer's editorial on September 7, claiming that it was perfectly all right 
for the government to seize produce that speculators were attempting to sell 
at exorbitant prices that would therefore drive up inflation.» 

Given Blandford’s nonexistent platform, there is simply not enough evi- 
dence to conclude that Holt’s defeat was another example of Georgians reject- 
ing a pro-Davis, pro-big-government Congress for an anti-Davis one. Nor does 
the anger and supposed alienation of non-elites provide a sufficient explanation. 
After his election Blandford did oppose the administration's stringent control 
over the economy. But he supported Davis's efforts to end all exemptions from 
military service and proposed that the president be given complete control 
over all manpower, raising a howl of protest from states’ rights advocates. Nor 
was he inclined to limit the president’s authority in other executive matters.*° 

Buck Yearns and Ezra Warner may have come closer to the real explana- 
tion when they wrote that Holt lost to Blandford “in a battle of personali- 
ties."* Perhaps a majority of the Third District’s voters simply saw the election 
as a race between a wounded hero and veteran who had given his arm to the 
cause and a politician who had done little more than politic in Richmond. 

Like the Second and Third Districts, the congressional race in the Fourth 
District, covering central Georgia (including the state capital, Milledgeville, 
and the city of Macon), does not provide a clear example of citizens rejecting 
the Davis program. The race began as a four-way contest between the pro- 
Davis incumbent, Augustus Holmes Kenan, and his challengers, Wilde C. 
Cleaveland, Dr. Edmund J. McGehee, and Capt. Clifford Anderson of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 

Kenan was a well-known Milledgeville lawyer who had opposed seces- 
sion. In Congress he was a strong Davis supporter, so much so that Gover- 
nor Brown called him Davis’s stooge. He believed in the wartime necessity 
of a strong central government, once arguing that “states Rights will be easily 
adjusted when we establish the right to have states.”* In August 1863 both 
the Confederate Union and the Southern Recorder published a letter from eight 
citizens asking Kenan to run for reelection: “It is the warm and manly support 
which you have uniformly given the Administration, that commands our high- 
est approbation.” Kenan replied, “I felt it to be the duty of all to stand by the 
Government and its measures in war. The mighty conflict in which our country 
is involved should silence for the present at least, the opposition of factious 
ambition and State Rights’ jealousies. The public peril demands that we have 
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union and concert of action—prompt, cordial, and subordinate cooperation 
between State and Confederate rulers.”#+ 

Kenan’s stance left the door wide open for opponents to campaign on an 
antigovernment or states’ rights program if they thought it would be advan- 
tageous to do so. They did not. Both Cleaveland and McGehee proclaimed 
themselves supporters of the strong national government erected under the 
Davis administration. Cleaveland also harangued those perceived to have prof- 
ited from the war, including blockade runners; those who traded with the 
enemy; factory owners who had profited from the war but contributed little 
to the war effort; and those who owned enough slaves to avoid conscription. 
Cleaveland advocated conscripting all these classes of citizens as well as those 
who refused to accept Confederate currency.“ 

For unknown reasons both Cleaveland and McGehee withdrew from the 
contest by September 29, leaving Kenan and the eventual winner, Clifford 
Anderson. Anderson had been a lawyer, a Macon city-court judge, and an 
ardent secessionist before the war. He enlisted in the army as a private and 
distinguished himself in combat, gaining an appointment to Brig. Gen. A. R. 
Wright’s staff. He later won promotion to the rank of captain for his heroism 
at the battle of Gettysburg. An editorial in the Confederate Union endorsed 
Anderson, based on his character, his lack of association with political intrigue, 
and his concern for the welfare of his district’s residents. The editor believed 
that the officer would help wounded veterans and indigent families.“ 

Anderson himself addressed his future constituents in a short letter post- 
marked “Hatrs., Wright’s Brigade,” and published in the Southern Recorder. 
He mentioned few specifics but did promise to work to get aid from friendly 
foreign powers, provide for the welfare of the troops, and labor to “improve the 
currency and keep the public debt within safe and legitimate bounds.” He added 
that he would not forget “the interests of the industrial and producing classes 
of our people, upon whose skill and labor our success so largely depends.”# 

Did Anderson's defeat of Kenan (2,478 votes to 1,932) represent a repudia- 
tion of the pro-Davis candidate in favor of the anti-Davis, states’ rights, or 
“moderate” candidate? Once again the campaign rhetoric does not offer a con- 
clusive answer to this question. In its absence one may turn to a summary of 
Anderson’s record in the Second Congress, where he became a loyal supporter 
of Davis and an opponent of Governor Brown’s obstructionist policies. Thus 
in Georgia’s Fourth District, the voters simply exchanged one pro-Davis rep- 
resentative for another. Again it is impossible to sustain the generalization of 
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Yearns and others that the 1863 congressional elections in Georgia represented 
a repudiation of the Davis administration. (Notably Representative Anderson 
did frequently call for relief efforts for the families of Confederate soldiers and 
impoverished civilians.) 

A few patterns emerge from the results of these three congressional races. 
In all three the incumbents frankly defended their pro-administration, na- 
tionalist stances, and all three lost. Despite that fact, none of the challengers 
offered anti-Davis agendas. Those of the successful challengers were either 
vaguely supportive of the Confederate government or not made public. Of 
the three victors, Smith and Blandford may be said to have a mixed record on 
the Davis agenda once in office, while Anderson was a firm Davis supporter. 
Finally and perhaps most importantly, in all three cases incumbent politicians 
lost to men the public perceived as valiant soldiers. 

Results of the other seven races suggest a strong current of nationalism, 
indicating neither was especially pro- nor anti-Davis. The exception was the 
First District, which included the coastal area around Savannah, where the 
pro-Davis incumbent actually defeated a challenger who clearly opposed 
the president. Unlike other Georgians in the fall of 1863, citizens in the eastern 
part of this district had some experience with Federal occupation. The Union 
blockade had affected them more directly than others in the state, and Union 
forces had captured Tybee Island and Cockspur Island, only a few miles from 
Savannah itself. These areas in the First District gave a heavy majority to the 
incumbent, Julian Hartridge, who frankly defended Davis’s and Congress’s 
stringent war measures. Challenger Thomas Butler King, who “arraigned the 
government severely on almost everything,” including “centralized despotism 
which was abusing the states,” lost by a count of 3,077 to 2,319, while a third 
candidate received 766 votes.” 

In the Fifth and Sixth Districts, pro-Davis incumbents lost to candidates 
whose platforms are no longer extant but who later had a mixed voting record 
on administration measures. In the northwestern Tenth District, which bor- 
dered Tennessee and Alabama, the pro-Davis incumbent, Augustus R. Wright, 
declined to run again. His replacement was lawyer Warren Akin, who had 
campaigned against Brown for governor and who took a strong pro-adminis- 
tration stance. Akin received the endorsement of the Rome Tri- Weekly Courier, 
a pro-Davis newspaper.*° 

In the Seventh, Fighth, and Ninth Districts, the story was similar to that 
of the Second, Third, and Fourth—veterans replaced incumbent politicians. 
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The incumbent did not run in the Seventh District. There James M. Smith, 
a wounded veteran, defeated a Confederate tax collector, a Mr. Cabaniss. In 
the Eighth incumbent Lucius Gartrell declined to run. Three active army of- 
ficers or former officers entered the contest. As in other races, the newspapers 
reported little debate on the issues in this district, but the election went to 
Capt. George N. Lester, who had lost his right arm at Perryville. The Ninth 
District’s choice was Hiram P. Bell, an officer whose leg had been shattered 
at Vicksburg." 

Bell presumably was one of the winners during the 1863 contests whose 
election has represented for Yearns and other historians the rise of antigov- 
ernment sentiment and failing nationalism. In reality he is a clear example of 
the style of nationalism that glorified heroic soldiers and their families. When 
Bell published his memoirs four decades later, he praised the abilities of Jef- 
ferson Davis and his secretary of war John C. Breckenridge. It is possible of 
course that his feelings toward the Confederate president had mellowed as the 
years passed—and as Lost Cause mythology elevated Davis’s standing in the 
eyes of southerners. As a congressman Bell had voted with the administration 
on some matters and against it on others, particularly on the issue of habeas 
corpus. The clearest trend in his legislative record, though, seems to have been 
concern for the troops at the front and poverty back home. Despite his kind 
comments regarding Davis and Breckenridge, the real heroes in Bell’s memoirs 
are the soldiers and their families, just as they had been during his tenure in 
the Confederate Congress. Commenting on the food shortages in Lee’s army, 
Bell writes: “This was not the fault of the Government, nor its officials. . . . The 
government exhausted all its powers and resources, in the effort to provide for 
the necessities and comforts of its heroic defenders, yet these brave men stood 
by their flag and defended their convictions with a valor never surpassed, under 
the leadership of a General without an equal.”® This glorification of martial 
valor and recognition of sacrifice is remarkably consistent with the attitudes of 
Georgians in the 1863 congressional campaigns. 

The predominant pattern in the ten congressional races in Georgia was 
not the replacement of pro-administration incumbents with anti-Davis chal- 
lengers. Only one candidate, Thomas Butler King, stood on a strong states’ 
rights platform, and he lost handily. Nor did the voters send a corps of peace 
activists or war opponents to Richmond. No one called for “peace at any cost” 
or suggested compromising on the goal of independence. Where their plat- 
forms are extant, one can see that both incumbents and challengers tended 
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to attack extortionists, speculators, and draft dodgers much more than they 
criticized the government in Richmond, and they certainly did not turn 
against the war. Instead the predominant pattern was of voters replacing in- 
cumbents with men who had served at the front and been wounded in com- 
bat and now called for greater commitment to the war effort and the cause 
of independence. Clearly voting for veterans was an expression of evolving 
Confederate nationalism. 

Confederate nationalism evolved over time. The Georgia congressional 
elections of 1863 represent only a window into the state of Confederate nation- 
alism and popular will at a particular place and time. But it provides important 
clues about the nature of that nationalism and how it evolved throughout the 
war. Georgians in 1863 were reacting to hardship not with resignation, but 
with frustration mingled with renewed determination. It is unwise to define 
Confederate nationalism rigidly in terms of commitment to the original states’ 
rights doctrine, which was so essential to southern and Confederate political 
ideology in 1860-61. Certainly this was still important, and it continued to 
shape internal political debates throughout the history of the Confederacy. But 
in the national crisis of late 1863, it appeared as a secondary concern to most 
voters and congressional candidates. 

Neither did Confederate nationalism in late 1863 necessarily imply loyalty 
to an impersonal central government. It rested more often on an almost mys- 
tical sense of country defined by individual and collective sacrifice and, most 
importantly, martial valor. And as candidates, editors, and citizens made clear, 
the ultimate goal of that nationalism was to win the war and achieve national 
independence. While civilians suffered and sacrificed at home, an even more 
visible and concrete manifestation of that sacrifice in the public mind was 
military service at the front. For a nation born in war, the army is often the 
focus of nationalism. The election of wounded veterans to Congress, then, was 
an expression not of faltering nationalism or national will, but of the essential 
nationalism of the people. In a society that prided itself on its supposed martial 
traditions, this should not be surprising, particularly in wartime. And it should 
not perplex historians that Confederate nationalism could exist independently 
of love for government authorities. If the Davis administration never ulti- 
mately became the focus of Confederate nationalism, perhaps it was because 
it failed effectively to tap into the essential and undeniable fervor of white 
southerners—a militaristic and public-spirited patriotism born of suffering, 
hardship, and fear. 
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“The Chrysalis State”: 
Slavery, Confederate Identity, and the Creation 
of the Border South 


CHRISTOPHER PHILLIPS 


ON JANUARY I, 1862, COL. CHARLES WHITTLESEY OF THE 20TH 
Ohio Infantry and commander of what later archivists denoted as “counter- 
insurgency” in and around the Ohio River town of Warsaw, Kentucky, forty- 
five miles downstream from Cincinnati, received a short letter from James M. 
Vanice, a nonslaveholding house painter living there. In it Vanice “pledge[d] 
my word that I will neither aid nor take up Arms for the South, so long as 
the thing remains as it is, that is so long as the Government is not for the 
Freedom of Slaves.”: At first glance this revealing entreaty is hardly surpris- 
ing, given that historians for the past half century have done all in their power 
to interpret the Civil War as one that in its barest essence was waged for and 
against the continuation of chattel slavery. Yet Vanice’s missive does become a 
clarion when one considers that the author lived in one of four slaveholding 
states that maintained their neutrality in the conflict, pledging allegiance to 
the Federal government and its president, Abraham Lincoln (himself a native 
Kentuckian and lifelong border resident), who had heretofore done all in his 
power to exclude emancipation from the Union war aims. Moreover Vanice’s 
1862 reference to the South as an external entity suggests much about the 
transformation of these border residents’ regional affiliation as well as their 
own unique sectional identity. 

Historians find the border slave states, especially Kentucky and Missouri, 
difficult to categorize in their various studies of the American past. Routinely 
they consider them as part of the South, largely from the mistaken perception 
of a fixed early American boundary between freedom and slavery. In this they 
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merely project the traditional interpretations by these states’ histories and his- 
torians who, often products of the very states they study, seek to define their 
subjects’ experiences alongside the histories in which they themselves were 
raised and which often actuated their interest in history. Most assume the 
existence of a clearly defined and static geographical line between the North 
and South, mirroring (or so we think) the cultural and political divide that 
led to the Civil War itself. Of course such a view of the war and of American 
regionalism is both simplistic and inaccurate. It ignores the nature and, more 
important, the lasting regional consequences of the Civil War, particularly in 
its most contested space: the western border states. One of the war’s greatest 
and most overlooked ironies is that while the border slave states east of Ap- 
palachia grew more northern after the war, the same such states west of the 
mountains, Kentucky and Missouri, became decidedly southern. Thus in the 
end the victorious North created a larger South than the defeated Confederacy 
could accomplish for itself. In the process of coming to the support of the 
Union, the border West in the end actually became the border South. 

In fact nowhere do we see more clearly the emerging reasons for the Civil 
War, or why it was so staggeringly bitter, than in the lives of people who lived 
along the Ohio and Missouri rivers. If the nature of the American Civil War 
can best be gauged by the experience of the complex and fragile border (or 
“North of South,” as one Ohio observer aptly described the region in 1861), 
then perhaps more intriguing is that the war along the middle border cast 
long shadows, offering the stark outline of an intrasectional crisis—one largely 
subsumed by the national sectional crisis—by which the middle border it- 
self cleaved, with the Ohio and Missouri rivers assuming their present status 
as cultural and political boundaries between North and South. This regional 
alpha-omega created in large part the dual identity of the border, one lost and 
one found, one western and one southern. 

More to the point, the unique experience of the western border slave states 
during the Civil War and their equally anomalous place within and without 
the Confederacy set the stage for residents of the states below the Ohio and 
Missouri rivers defining themselves as “southern” specifically as a result of their 
war experience and their ensuing postwar racial experience. Identity politics 
surrounding the memory of the Confederate nation, most attributable to these 
states’ tenuous places within it, offered the vehicle by which the border slave 
states became part of the South, a section that but few claimed for themselves 
prior to the war. 
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Antebellum white border residents believed themselves to be neither 
southern nor northern but something better than either. If anything regional, 
they considered themselves westerners. In 1844, Louisville’s Western Monthly 
Magazine trumpeted the “Democratic Principle” of “what is now called the 
West—the Great Valley,” while the title of Lexington’s Western Review and 
Miscellaneous Magazine sounded remarkably like that of the Western Monthly 
Review, the Western Spy, and the Western Monthly Magazine, all published just 
over the Ohio River in Cincinnati.’ This conscious western identity was ar- 
ticulated best by Missouri proslavery politico James S. Rollins, who cautioned 
his son, a cadet at the U.S. Military Institute at West Point, to “say to the 
Northern and Southern cadets—that you belong to neither section—that you 
are a true son of the great West.”4 Indeed one Bluegrass resident, Henry M. 
Duncan Jr., who had attended Harvard before leaving in 1859 to study law in 
his home state, took great pains to convince his former New England mates 
that those from “old fashioned Kentuck ..., this Athens of the New World 

., [were] the greatest people in the world.” Duncan appears to have suc- 
ceeded, at least in part; in his honor his Cambridge correspondents took care 
to distinguish Kentuckians from those of the “more Southern states” but clearly 
continued to hold that slaveholders, regardless of their region, were southern- 
ers. In November 1860, just after Abraham Lincoln’s fateful election, Duncan 
playfully turned the tables on one of his former mates, asking, “If it is safe for a 
‘Southerner to visit New England?” By his jovial response, the Massachusetts 
correspondent at least clearly got the joke. 

‘The case of Missouri’s proslavery star—Kentucky-born David Rice Atchi- 
son—is instructive of border residents’ ability to separate slaveholding from 
any peculiarly southern status. An able ally of John C. Calhoun, Atchison 
claimed that “as a Senator from Missouri and as a citizen of a Slave State, it 
is my duty to resist every attempt to change her institutions, and every assault 
upon her rights ... by a series of measures to reduce the latter to a state of 
helpless inferiority, and to subject them and their institutions to the mercy of 
Abolitionism.”° However fire-eating his words, Atchison was no planter, not 
even in Missouri’s reckoning (much less in that of the cotton states). He was 
not even a farmer but a bachelor lawyer and circuit court judge prior to attain- 
ing the Senate. Son of a small slaveholder from Kentucky, Atchison had re- 
moved to western Missouri and become leader of the region’s common whites 
by not assuming the part of any cotton-state planter; indeed he owned at most 
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Atchison was anything but alone as a border state resident who owned few 
if any slaves. In 1860, Missouri’s 115,000 slaves accounted for just 9.6 percent 
of its residents, the smallest of the slave states save elfin Delaware, while its 
24,000-0dd slaveholders comprised just 2.3 percent of its total free popula- 
tion.* And while Kentucky’s 225,500 slaves in 1860 constituted 20 percent of 
Kentucky’s overall population, significantly higher than in Missouri, the Blue- 
grass State ranked only ninth among all states then holding slaves. This per- 
centage of Kentucky’s population proved a far cry from Deep South states like 
Mississippi and Louisiana, where nearly half of their populations were slaves.° 
‘The border was preeminently a land of small slaveholders. No Kentuckian or 
Missourian owned more than three hundred slaves; in Kentucky only seven 
men owned over one hundred and but seventy held fifty or more. The average 
Missourian owned fewer than five slaves. Characteristic of the upcountry por- 
tions of the Lower South, planters did not enjoy hegemony on the border; the 
yeomanry made up the backbone of the states’ leadership even compared with 
other border slave states, a distinction that antebellum newspaper titles reflect. 
While southern Marylanders boasted the Planter’s Advocate, Kentuckians read 
the Kentucky Yeoman. 

‘The vigor with which both simple border residents like James Vanice and 
political leaders like David Rice Atchison reacted to the abolitionists’ assaults 
on the peculiar institution grew more from roots sunk firmly into a western 
bedrock of individual liberties and democratic rights than any defense of mate- 
rial interests that might have reigned in cotton’s kingdom. More than anywhere 
in the nation, these westerners suffered through the Lockean conundrum of 
supporting limited government, though only so far as it protected individual 
rights, while considering governmental power as the greatest threat to those 
same rights. Such logic moved Howard County, Missouri, politico Duff Green 
in 1819 to offer a biting toast, ironically just as he called for an unrestricted 
statehood for his by then controversial home territory: “The Union—It is dear 
to us, but liberty is dearer.”" 

And among those liberties that Green and other border residents (or “bor- 
derites”) held so dear, few were more sacred than slavery. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of westerners, from the Bluegrass of Kentucky to the Boon’s Lick of 
Missouri, embraced slavery as perfectly consistent with the egalitarian social 
progress they associated implicitly with national growth. While free-labor 
ideologues, eschewing moral pronouncements, would condemn the nation’s 


slave-based society as socially stagnant, economically irrational, and thor- 
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oughly undemocratic, early slaveholding westerners beat them to the prover- 
bial punch. For them slavery was a perfectly democratic institution, consistent 
with the promise of western expansion.” Slaveholding, more widely dispersed 
over the border region than in any other slaveholding area, proved consistent 
with these residents’ traditional frontier commitment to personal liberties and 
congruent with democratic ascendance. 

Yet unlike the Deep South, where the tie between slavery and economic 
fortune honed a much sharper edge to its populace’s commitment to personal 
liberties, border people convinced themselves that they could discern the possi- 
bility of the simultaneous maintenance of slavery and continued loyalty to the 
Union. As such they rejected secession, taking great pride in their traditional 
roles as mediators, both geographical and political, between the extremists of 
both the North and the South. “Kentuckians,” noted one observer after touring 
the state in the spring of 1861, “have always been ‘Union Mer in principle & 
deed. They have not yet departed from the Union loving & patriotic sentiment 
& teachings of Clay, Crittenden, ...& a host of others.” Another border resi- 
dent wrote to kin in southern Indiana: “If God should tell me I had either to 
go to Hell or the Southern Confederacy I should ask a week for deliberation. 
...] would a thousand times rather be where we are, and that’s where [we are] 
going to stick.” 

True to their western identity, neither Missouri nor Kentucky sent rep- 
resentatives to a “southern convention” held at Nashville in 1850; yet when a 
border state conference was held in Frankfort, Kentucky, in May 1861, only 
those states’ representatives were in attendance.* In an attempt to keep their 
footing as slaveholders and Unionists, borderites sought to convince the nation 
that a fourth section of the country existed apart from the North, South, and 
West, one that ameliorated the antagonistic influences in the nation. The con- 
cept of a middle confederacy of sorts as healer to the ailing nation vindicated 
their place as virtuous slaveholders within the Republic.” Indeed both states 
opted for armed neutrality when the cotton states withdrew from the Union 
and even as the neighboring Upper South states seceded after Lincoln’s call 
for volunteers following Fort Sumter. Ultimately Kentuckians did not call a 
secession convention, and Missouri was the only state whose residents called a 
convention and then voted against leaving the Union. 

Yet clearly borderites maintained a jittery fidelity. Holding no faith in the 
“Black Republican” Party, Kentucky’s voters had shown for Constitutional 
Unionist John Bell in the 1860 presidential election over even their native 
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son, Southern Democrat John C. Breckinridge, while Missouri went for the 
Northern Democratic candidate, Stephen A. Douglas. Kentucky-born Lincoln 
received scant votes outside the city of St. Louis, where antislavery Germans 
flocked to the polls.” White borderites, insisting upon the Federal govern- 
ment’s protection of the rights to slave property, assumed the curiously in- 
congruous position of disavowing the constitutional right of secession while 
“recogniz[ing] the right of revolution,” thus producing, in the historian Carl 
Degler’s words, “a peculiar Unionism,” a curious hybrid that at once espoused 
steadfast loyalty to the Union while supporting slavery as the foundation of 
liberty.* A Union meeting in Louisville put the matter more directly when it 
declared in 1861 that although Kentucky acknowledged “her loyalty and fealty 
to the Government of the United States, .. . [which] she will cheerfully render 
until that Government becomes aggressive, tyrannical, and regardless of our 
rights in slave property,” and that the state would hold that government to 
“rigid accountability.”” Although Missourian John A. Hockaday wrote pas- 
sionately in 1861, “Father informs us that you had heard I had bolted my po- 
sition as an advocate of the Union. My Answer to the report is never, never 
never,” he attached an ominous declaimer: “Yet whilst there is a possibility 
of [Missouri] maintaining her position as one of the Sovereign states of this 
Union, I shall as ever be found battling in my humble way to Secure a contin- 
ued and perpetual Existence of her present relations to our once happy govern- 
ment.” While the infant Confederate States might have held forth state sov- 
ereignty as the constitutional cornerstone of secession, border state residents 
believed their duty lay in defending state sovereignty only against extremism 
within the Union. Until the national government attempted to make war upon 
a sovereign state, or to coerce one of the loyal states to make war upon the 
seceded states, neutrality was anything but secession.”° 

A year into the future witnessed a sea change in the border experience and 
in its residents’ attitudes toward the Union. Although Lincoln, who purport- 
edly claimed that while he would like God on his side, he must have Kentucky, 
excluded it and the other border slave states from his Emancipation Procla- 
mation, white residents by that time had seen widespread violations of their 
personal liberties brought by Union occupation. Widespread military arrests, 
often arbitrary, caused even William T: Sherman, then military commander in 
Kentucky and no advocate of “soft” war, to remark, “So many improper arrests 
were made by self-constituted authorities that there was a physical impossibil- 
ity of keeping them.”™ Indeed, in the summer of 1862, Burksville, Kentucky, 
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resident Otho Miller condemned the conduct of Indiana and Pennsylvania 
troops near his home: “These Federal troops have disgraced themselves and the 
Cause and have mortified the union men here besides.” Such behaviors, along 
with the proclamation, contributed directly to the emergence of the guerrilla 
warfare that would ultimately plague the border states (and define the wartime 
border experience) than would any conventional military campaigns.” 

‘The irony of this identity shift is that among the first to label border resi- 
dents as southerners were those Union soldiers who occupied the region. As 
early as November 1861, one southwestern [linoisan wrote home upon his 
regiment’s arrival in Louisville, “We have at last got into ‘Dixie’s Land.” No 
more clear demonstration of the conviction held by many Federal soldiers 
that the presence of slavery (and of slaves) was the singular barometer of the 
physical South came from one Iowan, Lot Abraham, who in November 1862 
sent a “contraband” freedman from Louisville to his home in Mount Pleas- 
ant, bearing a message for his family. “Before you now appears a man of the 
South,” Abraham wrote to his kin, “take a good look at him & tell me what you 
think—hes black but thats no matter.” 

As this episode reveals, the wartime liberation of bondspeople on the 
border began well before and despite the Emancipation Proclamation, not- 
withstanding widespread governmental disavowals. As early as May 1861, con- 
servative St. Louis Unionist Thomas T. Gantt wrote to then—department com- 
mander William S. Harney of a conversation with a Greene County resident 
who “asked me whether I supposed it was the intention of the United States 
Government to interfere with the institution of negro slavery in Missouri or 
any Slave State, or impair the security of that description of property.” “Of 
course,” Gantt averred, “my answer was most unqualifiedly, and almost indig- 
nantly in the negative. I told him that ...1 felt certain that the force of the 
United States, would, if necessary, be exerted for the protection of this, as well 
as any other kind of property.” Yet Gantt, noticeably anxious, saw fit to query 
the department commander, himself a slaveholding Tennesseean, whether he 
had answered correctly. Harney responded that he would have answered the 
same but noted: “I am not a little astonished that such a question could be 
seriously put... . 1 should as soon expect to hear that the orders of the Gov- 
ernment were directed towards the overthrow of any other kind of property as 
of this in negro slaves.” Harney’s naiveté matched those of slaveholders such 
as Gantt; both were convinced that their loyalty to the Union would forestall 
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Other border residents actually seemed to accept the inevitability of slav- 
ery’s end. One Unionist woman in Kentucky wrote to her brother early in 
1862, “I sometimes think that God is now punishing our whole count[rly for 
its sins, more especially for the sin of human slavery and that sweet Peace will 
never more hover over us until the oppressed go free.”*s But all were clear that 
emancipation by presidential fiat was not welcome. Another Kentuckian was 
just as direct on the issue of sovereignty, if less supportive of slavery: “I believe 
it is to the interest of Ky to get clear of the negro institution; and shall go with 
the party which will go for that in a proper way: but I want this done by her 
own people, in her own way, gradually and in her own time & not by outside 
pressure from people of other states, or the power of the Federal Gov. and I 
want that done in pursuance of her own laws & Constitution.”** 

For more residents the border states’ exclusion from the proclamation did 
little to allay their fears that the war would ultimately end slavery in the states. 
Many borderites, convinced that the president would not prove true to his 
word regarding the proclamation’s exclusions, lashed out against those whom 
they perceived either to represent or support Federal authority. One Union 
commander wrote to the new Kentucky governor, James F. Robinson, late in 
1862 that “persons of seeming loyalty, on the street corners and upon the public 
highways; at their tables at home; and in their public prints, are daily announc- 
ing that this war is being now conducted by abolitionists; that it is against the 
institutions of the south, and waged solely to free the negroes.””” J. P. Lancaster 
of Missouri complained: “I am in a Slave State. I have no slaves. 1 do not want 
to fight. I love the Union, and beg and plead for peace—and for all these things 
I am charged with being a Submissionist, a Black-Republickan—a friend of 
the North and an enemy to the South, ... & if I do not fight for the South I 
will be hanged.”** Another Kentuckian, touring fourteen counties of the state, 
concluded that “halfway conditional men have become advocates of the South, 
and secessionists have broken their silence with traitorous speeches.”*? The 
entire border suffered a war within a war as its residents divided despite their 
states’ pledge of neutrality, engulfed in a partisan conflict that erupted with a 
fury beyond that found elsewhere in the nation. 

Once issued, the Emancipation Proclamation’s effect upon Kentucky was 
electrifying and immediate. One woman wrote that “the land I gaze upon is 
ours by the laws of all countries, yet it is in the hands of hirelings brought 
from other states by an Abolition president, to wrest from white Kentuckians 
their lawful rights in property, freedom of speech, and all else a brave and free 
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people hold dear.”3° Another was more blunt: “It is ‘Nigger’ morning, noon & 
night at home, abroad, in the pulpit and every where else all [the abolition- 
ists] want is the extinction of slavery and they care not by what means it is 
accomplished.”* Most affected were the loyal Unionists, whose faith in the 
government the proclamation sorely shook. Kentuckian T. S. Bell reported to 
the judge advocate general, Joseph Holt (himself a Kentuckian), that “many 
of... the most faithful men [were] expressing doubts as to Lincoln’s ability.” 
Samuel Haycraft, a Unionist state legislator from Elizabethtown, wrote in his 
diary in 1863: “The Radicals & abolitionists have taken new life & courage to 
put their diabolical plans into execution under cover of the sins of the South. 
Both [are] wrong & their sins cry to Heaven.” 

Even the Union army of occupation was affected, perhaps more so than 
in other regions of the war since it was composed of many Kentucky regi- 
ments. One officer serving with an Illinois battery wrote in late 1862 that the 
Kentuckians in the army were “more than half opposed to the North, and in 
sympathy now with the South” and that the officers were “more than half Reb- 
els,” despite holding most of the highest ranks.*+ Kentuckian Thomas Gunn, 
serving in Tennessee, wrote home to his mother that “many of our officers have 
been complaining and murmuring during the past few days on account of al- 
leged interferences in Ky with private property (niggers) on the part of some 
northern Regts.”35 Hundreds of officers and many more enlisted men tendered 
their resignations from the Federal army. 

Rather than accept the inevitability of black liberation, many white bor- 
derites resisted the revolutionary social change with fear and anger, nowhere 
earlier or more apparent than in Missouri. “Our wives and daughters are panic 
stricken,” wrote one Lafayette County resident, “and a reign of terror as black 
as hell itself envelops our county.”3° Many who had once believed that their 
state’s stand for the Union would protect the peculiar institution within its 
borders now unleashed their fury by joining in the partisan warfare that ex- 
ploded with the coming of emancipation. The provost marshal at Lexington 
had captured the contagion of Missourians’ bitterness over emancipation 
when he wrote in August 1863: “The Negro in this County is the all ‘inspir- 
ing theme’ with many of the people. It is not the ‘Rebellion, the Bushwhack- 
ers or the Rebel Sympathisers[’] in Mo. but the Negro is the source of all 
our trouble, and the great question that divides the people Hundreds of men 
who[,] were it not for the negro[,] would be union men are now very doubtful. 
Many of them make the preservation of the institution of slavery a ‘condi- 
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tion predicent’ [sic] to the Union thereby effectually identifying their interests 
with the rebellion.” 

Perhaps more important, Union troops and loyalist citizens were not their 
only target; former and current slaves bore the brunt of this reign of terror. 
One bushwhacker claimed that he had been “instigated by the late slave own- 
ers to hang and shoot every negro he can find absent from the old planta- 
tion.” This extension of violence to black and Unionist Missourians reflects 
more than a broadening of the war’s scope; symbolically, rural borderites linked 
slavery’s death with the tyranny of the national government and lashed out at 
both progenitor and progeny. Statutory emancipation did little to stem either 
the violence or the resultant resentment. As a Union general commanding the 
Boon’s Lick region, where slaveholding was most dense in Missouri, wrote in 
March 1865: “Slavery dies hard. I hear its expiring agonies and witness its con- 
tortions in death in every quarter of my district. In Boone, Howard, Randolph, 
and Callaway the emancipation ordinance has caused disruption of society 
equal to anything I saw in Arkansas or Mississippi in the year 1863.” 

Although guerrilla activity of all kinds increased precipitously after Lincoln 
issued the proclamation, especially in Missouri, Kentucky’s disaffected white 
residents unleashed their full fury only after the Enrollment Act of July 4, 1864, 
when enlistment of black troops began there, a year after such actions had 
begun in all other slave states. While loyal Kentucky masters could apply for 
a three-hundred-dollar compensation for each slave who enlisted, they were 
hardly appeased (and rarely paid), much less those owners judged disloyal by 
local boards of trade and provost marshals, who were not to be compensated in 
any way for the loss of their slave property. One Brandenburg resident warned 
Union authorities of “a general uprising to the rebelious portion of the popula- 
tion of Ky.,” including an attempt on Louisville and a “masacree [of] all the 
negro troops... . 1am decidedly of the opinion that at no period since the 
inauguration of this hellish rebelion has there been more energy & industry 
employed by the rebels than now.” 

Outraged white Kentuckians threatened blacks and often apprehended 
them on their way to enlist, sometimes beating, maiming, and even murder- 
ing them. Between mid-May and July 1864, eight slaves were killed in Nelson 
County for attempting to volunteer. In Marion County slaveholders caught 
two former slaves attempting to enlist and cut off their left ears. Local military 
and government authorities, particularly provost marshals, charged with coor- 


dinating slave enlistments, were not exempt from such punishment: a Green 
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County officer reported that provost marshals there were flogged; in Larue 
County a special agent was stripped, tied to a tree, and cowhided; and James 
Fidler, provost marshal in Lebanon, was shot at twice in one day by Kentucky 
Union troops while walking the town’s streets. During the course of the war, 
seven provost marshals in the state were slain either directly or indirectly as a 
result of the agitation.*° 

‘This trend only continued into the postwar period. Unlike Maryland and 
Missouri, Kentucky failed to move along a path that had been cleared in the 
border states by abolishing slavery voluntarily. When Congress adopted the 
Thirteenth Amendment, legal slavery existed only in Kentucky and Delaware.* 
In deliberating the ratification of the amendment, the Bluegrass State burst 
again into widespread violence. ‘The former wartime divisions blurred, even 
galvanized, in opposition to the amendment, and political candidates were 
identified by their stance on the issue. In Grayson County a pro-amendment 
candidate for the state legislature was gunned down by an assassin in August 
1865 after a stump speech in Millerstown, prompting one witness to quip, “I 
suppose you know now that old Grayson stands right on the question.” In 
Danville on the day of the election, locals rioted, firing on Union troops (some 
of whom were black), and the commanding general was nearly killed while on 
duty at the polling place.# The state rejected the amendment, and even after 
the other states had ratified, the Kentucky legislature stood “sullen and defi- 
ant,” insisting that their voters’ will was final. Many masters held on to their 
slaves as long as possible; as late as Christmas 1865 Orlando Brown wrote from 
Frankfort to his son, a U.S. officer: “I am daily looking for the Authentic an- 
nouncement of the adoption of the Amendment. When it comes I will let our 
Servants know that they are free. What they intend to do and what we intend 
to do is equally unknown.”*+ 

In January 1866 the legislature issued a public address stating emphatically 
that Congress had no power “to pass any law granting the right of suffrage in 
the States to persons of African descent.”* (Indeed Kentucky did not ratify 
the Thirteenth Amendment until 1876, only some twenty years sooner than 
Mississippi, and then by legislative act rather than popular vote). The mistreat- 
ment of former slaves in Kentucky and Missouri caused the U.S. government 
to assign Freedmen’s Bureau agents to both states—the only such loyal slave 
states to have the bureau operate within their borders during the postwar pe- 
riod—though they were governed by no other legislative mandates associated 
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Evidence suggests that this defiance turned quickly into a collective Con- 
federate memory and social identity in which border state residents claimed 
that they and their culture were and always had been southern. Within a few 
years of the war’s end, small towns and cities throughout the border began 
erecting monuments honoring their Confederate dead. Indeed, of the sixty- 
eight Civil War monuments standing today in Kentucky, all but twelve cel- 
ebrate its Confederate heritage, despite the state’s Union enlistments having 
outnumbered Confederate enlistments two to one. Missouri’s troop spread 
was even more lopsided, where three times as many soldiers fought with the 
Union as with the Confederacy.” That a third of Kentucky’s roughly sev- 
enty-five thousand Union enlistments were African Americans only intensi- 
fied white borderites’ postwar fever to construct a southern past, one that led 
to Kentucky’s 1928 adoption of the paternalistic Stephen Foster “plantation” 
song, “My Old Kentucky Home,” as its state song, still sung proudly, though 
with only slightly revised apologist language that proves nonsensical, given 
the song’s true meaning (a slave who was sold south sings of his former home 
in Kentucky). In Louisville the Lost Cause periodicals Southern Bivouac and 
Lost Cause, established in 1882 and 1898 respectively, called for white Kentuck- 
ians to “cherish the memory of their Confederate elders, and the heritage and 
cause which her people fought and died for—the South.” In Missouri former 
Confederates such as Daniel M. Frost plied the state and private benefactors 
to establish the Confederate Veterans Home in Higginsville as well as an ac- 
companying Veterans Cemetery. 

Such memorials served not just to honor the valiant dead but also as coun- 
terweight to charges of these soldiers’ unpatriotic and traitorous behavior. In- 
deed Missourians—like their Kentucky counterparts—sought to preserve the 
memory of those who sacrificed their lives resisting Federal invaders from 
their loyal states. One can see such defiance nowhere better than in Palmyra, 
Missouri, where a granite obelisk on the courthouse lawn stands silent vigil, 
a reminder of the atrocity the community suffered at the hands of Federal 
troops.*? The act of memorialization bound Missourians and Kentuckians with 
the former Confederate states, not only in the replication of such activities, as 
was occurring throughout the South, but also by entwining their shared expe- 
rience of war. Because borderites’ version of the conflict was different than that 
of most of the South, the prism of their collective memory tilted slightly. 

Once complete this Confederate mystique in the border states capped a 
process that had spanned decades, gradually assuming a shape that residents 
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had until the postwar years limited to the political realm. People in these for- 
mer slave states now articulated a southern identity—itself a political entity 
in that it derived from their frustration with government—that transcended 
the immediate celebration of a Confederate heritage or even the Lost Cause. 
Perhaps the most lasting symbol of Missouri’s Confederate heritage—which 
at the same time served as a bridge to the adoption of a southern identity in 
at least one portion of the state—was the adoption of the term “Little Dixie” 
as a moniker for the former slaveholding center along the Missouri River. Un- 
known before and during the war itself, the origin of Little Dixie approximates 
former Confederate John S. Marmaduke’s ascendance to governor. A Kansas 
City newspaperman in 1941 traced the term to the congressional candidacy of 
John B. Hale, who popularized it as a description for the central river counties 
while campaigning in the Second Congressional District in 1887. The com- 
mon sobriquet reflects more than past and current voting trends; it stands as a 
distorted symbol of what Missourians believed they were culturally, yet never 
were, and what they were never politically, yet would not now believe.*° 

‘The apotheosis of the border’s construction of southern memory was the 
1924 erection of the Jefferson Davis Birthplace Memorial near Fairview, Ken- 
tucky, an obelisk that stands 351 feet tall (reputedly the tallest freestanding 
concrete structure in the world) and honors the president of a nation to which 
the state never swore allegiance. The Abraham Lincoln Birth Shrine in nearby 
Hodgenville, a granite structure built to house the cabin in which, as the cura- 
tors freely admit, Lincoln probably was not born, pales in comparison. Ken- 
tucky state highways now proudly bear the names “Dixie” and “Jeff Davis,” 
the entirety of middle Missouri is now known as Little Dixie, and schools 
throughout the region boast such mascots as the Rebels and Colonels, all de- 
lineated in the twentieth rather than the nineteenth century. Indeed the histo- 
rian E. Merton Coulter’s ageless adage that (despite the Confederacy having 
placed stars on its flag for the western border states) “Kentucky waited until 
after the war to secede from the Union” bears merit not only for that state but 
also for the entire border region.” 

In thousands of households in postwar Missouri and Kentucky in general, 
the politics of memory placed the antebellum border states firmly in the South, 
thus accomplishing what their wartime governments had not. In both, post- 
war leaders recognized the necessity of assuaging their constituents’ nagging 
insecurity of their collateral place in the Confederacy just as they appeased a 
deep-seated anger among them born of the resentment of the experience and 
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outcome of the war in Missouri and Kentucky. Where the former Confederate 
states benefited from the inclusive wartime cultivation of Confederate nation- 
alism and the ensuing postwar Lost Cause mythology, thus appeasing the bit- 
terness attendant with their defeat at the hands of a nonvirtuous and foreign 
government by assessing the war as a noble cause that might have been lost 
but was not wrong, borderites faced the grim reality of exclusion by all sides. 
‘Their respective political alignments, driven by the then-Unionist loyalty of the 
largest portion of their populations, now exposed them as having chosen the 
wrong side based upon the prevailing assumption of the war as being waged 
against slavery. For many of the border’s white residents, the course of the 
Civil War pointed out clearly that a new alliance had emerged, one in which 
the northern and northwestern states had united in their conspiracy against 
slavery. No longer was the West a place of liberty; the democratic process that 
had once buttressed westerners’ belief in independence now threatened the in- 
stitution that to them embodied those liberties, not only in the territories but 
in the existing states as well. Angry and disillusioned, many white Kentuckians 
and Missourians questioned and even withdrew their loyalty to the federal 
government and the Union itself. These one-time westerners now looked to 
the region that embodied their sense of betrayal and victimization—the belea- 
guered South—for more than comfort. 

As the border experience suggests, regional identity fits best within the 
political (or as historian Drew Gilpin Faust has termed it, “metapolitical”) 
rather than the cultural realm, where in the border South it developed in its 
unique historical context as an antebellum defense against the North’s po- 
litical threat to the institution of slavery and the U.S. government’s direct at- 
tacks on slaveholding residents in the ensuing civil war. In the postwar pe- 
riod southern identity became a means by which residents of former slave 
states sought to reestablish hegemony in defiance of federal authority during 
and after Reconstruction. Southern identity in the former Confederacy, in 
C. Vann Woodward’s and others’ time-honored arguments, stemmed directly 
from a post—Civil War experience of “frustration, failure, and defeat.” By 1865, 
even before the war had concluded, many in the border slave states had begun 
scripting their southern identity, centering it largely upon the destruction of 
the peculiar institution and their respective state’s own ill-fated stances within 
rather than without the Union.‘+ 

A Federal officer stationed in Kentucky in September 1865 wrote that 
the state was “as yet in the chrysilis [sic] state, somewhere between the grub 
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and the butterfly,” referring immediately to the adjustment that white border 
residents were forced to make as a result of slavery’s extinction.’ The meta- 
morphosis characterized the war experience of the border as a whole as these 
new southerners turned their collective backs on the remade Midwest and 
claimed their place within the anything-but-dead Confederate nation. While 
the former seceded states undertook the process of constructing Wilbur J. 
Cash’s “frontier the Yankee created,” many displaced borderites, marginalized 
by the North, the South, and even the West, forged a new place in this grim 
new world. Those who had once conflated liberty, democracy, and slavery now 
linked themselves and their future to the past of a free and brave yet wronged 
slaveholding nation, whose cause, though defeated, had been just. More even 
than postwar southerners as a whole, border residents invoked “a conscious- 
ness of change, of suspension between two worlds, a double focus looking both 
backward and forward,” as yet another historian has written of the embittered 
historical consciousness that acted as a wellspring for the political process of 
southernization.® Indeed, almost as northerners had expected, even decreed, 
through the maelstrom of civil war, these Confederates in Kentucky and Mis- 
souri had become southerners. 
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The Moral Imagination of Confederate Family Politics 
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I could not love thee, Dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more. 


RICHARD LOVELACE, “To Lucasta” 


TRADITIONAL SENTIMENTS OF HONOR RESONATED WITH MID- 
nineteenth-century southern notions of virtue even though, as noted by histo- 
rian Bertram Wyatt-Brown, the ethics of honor competed with evangelical and 
Primitive Baptist moral norms until the Civil War. Old South honor referred 
to the ritual defense of personal, familial, racial, and sectional pride against the 
fear of public humiliation. The code of honor in effect ranked men in the social 
hierarchy. In contrast, obedience to God in the formation of conscience and 
consequent guilt ensured a holy life of Christian self-discipline. Thus Wyatt- 
Brown concludes that the Civil War compelled an uneasy merger of Christian 
and secular ethics that yielded a pious code of honor as southerners reacted 
violently to northern moral criticism of slavery. He argues that the code of 
honor cut a broad swath across class, generation, and religion." 

Yet Wyatt-Brown’s path-breaking work fails to answer a key question: If 
honor ultimately subsumed all ethical persuasions, then why and how did an 
individual develop the moral imagination to challenge or subvert that largely 
masculine code?? Perhaps one’s perception of oneself within the various 
southern family patterns shaped one’s ethical choices. Close analysis of fam- 
ily styles of harmony and conflict, in addition to questions important to the 
individual,} reveals broader categories of ethical norms than recent studies of 
the code of honor may indicate. For instance, a Confederate family’s moral 
vision, whether enlightened Jewish Orthodox, traditional Roman Catholic, 
Protestant Baptist, or morally ambivalent, also determined southern ethics 
regarding the war. 
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For southerners the choice for or against war with the North involved an 
individual’s peculiar relationship with the family’s moral vision. Indeed the 
very development of selfhood engaged this outlook.+ That moral imagination 
applied to one’s choice for war or peace involved not only political and social 
influences but also an internal moral process that turned back upon itself to its 
origin—the family. Although one member might deviate from an otherwise 
harmonious family’s wishes, the web of dependence exerted a powerful influ- 
ence nonetheless, with a language all its own that invited deeper investigations 
of shared values and moral assumptions.’ In the case of internal family conflict, 
of generational friction, the Civil War politicized personal issues. Ideology, 
sectional interests, and politics played out publicly in a contest already pri- 
vately debated. That does not make the political stakes in the Civil War reduc- 
ible to petty personal squabbles or Freudian narratives. But it does empha- 
size the way in which conflict and values within a particular family structure 
raised the moral stakes and demanded the definition of moral direction and 
sense of justice. 

Moral culture may be understood not simply in terms of ritual and behav- 
ior but also, according to philosopher Charles Taylor, in terms of the object 
of one’s love. What moves an individual, what constitutes notions of respect, 
dignity, and the meaning of a full life, are the questions that help an individual 
develop an identity by deciding what is important. That identity then calls for 
a commitment to the chosen good. The development of self in tandem with 
moral vision assumes that one is a self only among other selves. And the sense 
of self is always changing according to the narrative of the life lived. That is, 
one exists within a context of questions, and the questions determine the di- 
rection of the life.’ 

Consider what this meant in the lives of Maj. Alfred Mordecai of North 
Carolina and Dr. George William Bagby of Virginia. These men represent 
two different moral perspectives and therefore two distinct processes of moral 
imagination. Yet the wartime decisions of both ultimately rested upon their 
family’s moral culture. Major Mordecai, a favored son in a harmonious fam- 
ily, assimilated its enlightened Orthodox Jewish ethics. As an observant Jew, 
the question of how to live a righteous life defined him. A distinguished U.S. 
Army ordnance officer, international consultant on weapons technology, and 
commander of the New York Watervliet Arsenal, he faced a crucial decision in 
1861: Should he retain his army post and fight against his southern homeland 
or resign and join the Confederacy? When he resigned from the U.S. Army 
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and retired to private life, his southern family reviled his choice and pitied his 
fate. Yet Alfred Mordecai placed the family’s moral standards both above fam- 
ily interest and his own military sense of honor. 

George William Bagby, anything but a favored son, lived with a domineer- 
ing father in a fractured family and developed an ambiguous set of values. The 
Civil War only exacerbated his moral uncertainty. A medical doctor by train- 
ing, he nonetheless had great ambitions for a journalistic career. The Civil War 
forced him to choose between honest coverage of dramatic political events 
and the fire-eating brand of incendiary journalism. He wrote in both veins: 
polemical fodder that inflamed the South’s decision for war against the North, 
and objective criticism that contributed to the South’s dissatisfaction with the 
administration of Jefferson Davis. The contrast in moral choices between the 
two men reveals a difference in individual perceptions of family moral patterns, 
righteousness versus rigidity, that enabled them to challenge or undermine the 
prevalent southern code of honor. 

Alfred Mordecai, born in 1804 in Warrenton, North Carolina, the son 
of Jacob and Rebecca Myers Mordecai, early proved himself a scholar in a 
scholarly family. In 1808 his father founded the Warrenton Female Academy, 
a renowned institution that emphasized progressive education in the classics 
and sciences for young women. Five of the eldest children from Jacob’s first 
marriage to Rebecca’s sister, Judith Myers, contributed to the success of the 
school, which lasted a prosperous decade until the family moved to Spring 
Farm outside of Richmond, Virginia.’ The academy proved a key element in 
the formation of family unity. 

Jacob and especially his eldest daughter, Rachel, taught according to an 
enlightened Anglo-Irish guide, Practical Education, based on Enlightenment 
principles. This educational text was written by the celebrated Richard Lovell 
Edgeworth and his novelist daughter, Maria.? A correspondence initiated by 
Rachel Mordecai with Maria Edgeworth in Edgeworthstown, Ireland, opened 
a half century of communication between the families, including a visit by 
Alfred in 1833 to the Edgeworths.” Alfred and all the younger children from 
Jacob’s second marriage experienced this progressive home schooling, which 
demanded moral patterning, dialogic method, and a liberal ideology. 

The Edgeworths counseled the “education of the heart,” the inducement of 
“useful and agreeable habits, well regulated sympathy and benevolent affections,” 
that is, a warm yet disciplined heart devoted to the practice of virtue." Such 
practice instilled virtues of benevolence, honesty, self-reliance, self-control, and 
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industry. The Enlightenment virtue of benevolence fostered an obligation to the 
broader social order. Family members practiced charity and retained a patriotic 
loyalty to the nation. Instruction in science and mathematics honed observa- 
tion and enhanced inductive skills. Moreover scientific methods also guided a 
rational approach to experience that proved invaluable in training the emotions. 
Nonetheless the Edgeworth family remained a benevolent patriarchy that in- 
volved paternal control over sons’ and daughters’ careers and marriage choices. 

The Mordecai family revered egalitarian values by educating both women 
and men. In addition they respected individual rights by holding democratic 
family conferences. Yet the Mordecai siblings honored traditional patriarchal 
values and sought their father’s permission to marry. The father also remained 
the authority on matters of religion and morals. As a family the Mordecais 
easily absorbed the democratic ideology of the early nineteenth century “Re- 
public of Men” that obscured a paternal hegemony. Enlightened ethics and 
Orthodox Judaism thus contained assumptions of hierarchy that contradicted 
democratic principles. 

As Orthodox Jews, the Mordecais kept a kosher household, observed the 
High Holidays, reverenced the Aashem (the name of God), and maintained a 
faith in Providence. Orthodox notions of holiness or perfection far exceeded 
the demands of republican virtue. The Hebrew belief in a transcendent, holy 
God, whose ways could not be known or understood, demanded obedience and 
called all believers to holiness. The people covenanted to God followed his way 
and not the ways of the idolatrous. The covenant promised God’s providential 
care in return for his people’s total giving. Moreover the prophetic tradition 
demanded a high ethical standard of righteousness: justice, humility, and ser- 
vice to the poor. Following the precepts of the Torah required a sanctified life.” 

Mordecai biographer Emily Bingham has noted that the family defined 
themselves in terms of a covenant, as a “little faithful band of love and duty,” 
devoted to mutual protection, religious and intellectual liberalism, and bour- 
geois domesticity. Only later in mature years, according to Bingham, did indi- 
vidual members, pressured by issues of class and religious assimilation, chal- 
lenge family cohesion. Inner-family contradictions notwithstanding, they 
retained the principled ethic of enlightened Jewish Orthodoxy. 

Alfred Mordecai, a talented scientist and technician, demonstrated an 
integrity woven of the two strands of objectivity and Orthodox Jewish self- 
giving. His principles can only be understood by his interpretation of the 
resources found in his upbringing. But the Mordecai family did not share 
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his interpretation. In 1861 Alfred resigned his commission in the U.S. Army 
but refused his family’s and the Confederate government’s pleas to take up 
the South’s cause. 

‘The family’s moral vision shaped Alfred’s education and character. His 
father and elder brothers and sisters favored Alfred among the six young 
children of Jacob Mordecai’s second marriage. Alfred’s sister Ellen, fourteen 
years his senior, who taught him, considered him one of the best students in 
the school and believed that the boy would be conscientious “when he [got] 
over his foolishness.”* The family evidently had a disciplinary problem with 
the young teenager. Alfred later apologized to his brother Solomon, who also 
trained him, writing, “How ungrateful I have been to be the means of know- 
ingly inflicting pain on you instead of endeavoring by all means in my power 
to relieve you from the cares and anxieties with which you have been perplexed 
on my account.” Ellen expected Alfred to learn sympathetic understanding. 
He did so later in the context of self-criticism. 

Alfred’s brothers and sisters instructed him in the classics, French, math- 
ematics, science, history, literature, and geography. His education included the 
Jewish catechism and Maria Edgeworth’s Moral Stories. As a boy Alfred en- 
thusiastically followed the campaigns of the War of 1812; the war had a special 
significance since Mordecai and Myers family members in Norfolk refugeed 
with Jacob’s family during the British blockade of the Virginia coast. Alfred 
then followed Napoleon's exploits in Europe. Appraising his son’s talents and 
interests, Jacob decided to send him in 1819 to the fledgling West Point for a 
scientific education." He may also have been encouraged to do so since a Jew- 
ish cadet had graduated in the academy’s first class in 1802.7 

Reorganized in 1817 by Superintendent Sylvanus Thayer, West Point 
emerged as a premier scientific and technological institute. There Alfred’s 
growth clearly showed that the development of self and moral vision were 
clearly intertwined.* Inspired by Thayer’s vision, the young Mordecai applied 
himself assiduously to his engineering studies, embraced Thayer’s concern with 
international military and technological developments, and imitated his values 
of rectitude and honor. During his first year of study, he placed second (out of 
ninety-one students) in mathematics, studied French in his spare time in order 
to read French military texts, and followed the academy’s honor code that one’s 
word was one’s bond. Distinguished as first in his graduating class, Mordecai 
earned ‘Thayer's invitation to teach at the academy. His outstanding scholastic 
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Alfred rose steadily in the military as an ordnance officer. He commanded 
arsenals at Frankford, Pennsylvania; Washington, D.C.; and Watervliet, New 
York, and served as assistant to the secretary of war and to the chief of ord- 
nance. He published the Digest of Military Laws (1833) and served on the Ord- 
nance Board, which contributed to the antebellum technological revolution in 
the U.S. military. And like his mentor Thayer, Mordecai was sent to Europe 
and the Crimea to study European weapons systems. His reports and his ex- 
periments that resulted in publications for the Ordnance Board proved invalu- 
able in the improvement of weapons technology. Through this work he earned 
an international reputation.”° 

The Mordecai family took pride not only in Alfred’s academic achieve- 
ments but especially in his character. Ellen remarked, “He surpasses my high- 
est expectations ...; he is the pride of our father’s heart.”" Rachel wrote, “Al- 
fred always reminds me of Miss E[dgeworth]’s Orlando—so wise, steady and 
sedate.”” His mother, Rebecca, likewise approved: “His mother’s Blessing ever 
rests on his head; and like the patriarchs would extend to the utmost bounds 
of everlasting Hills.”23 With Alfred’s marriage to Sara Hays in 1836, he en- 
tered into an observant, well-integrated Philadelphia Orthodox family. Sara’s 
mother, Richea Gratz Hays, was the sister of Rebecca Gratz, a celebrated phi- 
lanthropist and activist in the Philadelphia Orphan Society.*+ Although Alfred 
did not remain an observant Jew, he retained the meaning, value, and intent of 
his early practice, even when he found himself far from his family.” 

Stationed in the North, the young officer still remained connected with 
his family. One summer moonlit night in 1836 as he sat by an open window, 
Alfred wrote to his young niece that he was thinking “how each of the widely 
scattered family was spending this same lovely evening.”** Later he urgently 
requested aid from his sister when he was recalled to active duty soon after his 
daughter, Emma, died and his wife lay ill. He felt a special spiritual bond to his 
younger sister, also named Emma. “I read God’s blessing in all and felt that I 
was leaning on no broken reed when I committed all to his care,” he wrote. “I 
got your last dear letter the day before I left, and more than ever if possible my 
darling I was struck with the perfect harmony of our spirits the similarity of 
our hidden experience.”” Alfred thus expressed a faith in God and clung to a 
Jewish notion of the importance of family. The Civil War, however, tried both 
his faith and his commitment to family. 

Prior to the war Alfred kept to northern conservative opinion and com- 
pany. He supported the Whiggish Boston Courier and hoped the Albany Argus 
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would condemn abolitionist John Brown’s Harpers Ferry raid. He believed a 
Republican defeat necessary to “save our goodly fabric [nation] from ruin.” 
Alfred saw no security in a united South; rather he supported a politically 
untenable alternative, a reconstructed Union without resorting to war. His 
thoughts went back to his family’s classical training as he recalled a conversa- 
tion between Pyrrhus and his counselor before the Roman campaign: “How 
much easier and better it would be to sit down now in peace, than to purchase 
it with the horrors of revolution and civil war!” 

In January 1861 Alfred still disdained any “extreme course” by the South. 
Amid the rising tensions, however, his concern lay with his family, and he dis- 
cussed with his brother Samuel the possibility of a journey south to visit them. 
In April he did reach Richmond and visited his mother, but he apologized to 
his brother George for not stopping in Raleigh to visit him because a storm 
delayed the trip, and in any case the shelling of Fort Sumter prompted his im- 
mediate recall to the New York arsenal. Even after Sumter, Alfred considered 
wise North Carolina’s cautious approach to secession.°° 

His conservative views precluded any abolitionist sympathy. He could hold 
stringent moral principles yet support the institution of slavery because En- 
lightenment ethics and Jewish Orthodoxy maintained a paternal hierarchy. 
Jacob Mordecai’s family owned a few slaves, and Alfred once commented to 
his niece as he observed a “nigger gal” who just scoured his room at the Frank- 
ford Arsenal in Pennsylvania, “Don’t you know how much I enjoy the sight 
of her in this land of white niggers.”* He criticized peace plans that he felt 
undermined slavery and feared that in Lincoln's cabinet “unmixed abolitionism 
will rule.”» Given Alfred’s sympathies, the Mordecai family hoped he would 
join the Confederate army. As his brother’s confidante, Samuel explained to 
the family, “Under no circumstances will [Alfred] be placed in conflict with 
his native land and that of his dearest connections.” At the same time, the 
Mordecais worried about Alfred’s domination by his northern wife’s “petti- 
coat appeals.”5* Certainly Alfred’s long-term residence in the North and his 
wife’s influence contributed to his refusal of offers from President Davis and 
other high-level officials to join the Confederacy. Nonetheless such influences 
played upon deeper religious and Enlightenment ethical sentiments. 

The Mordecais realized their worst fears when Alfred resigned his com- 
mission and vowed to retire to private life in Philadelphia. They received the 
news just as Alfred’s nephew, Edmund Myers, and a number of other nephews 
joined Confederate ranks and seventeen-year-old Alfred Mordecai Jr. of West 
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Point joined the Union army. Samuel blamed Alfred’s “weakness” in submitting 
to pressure from his in-laws.3° Rebecca attempted to appeal to her son’s family 
loyalty: “Be still useful to yourself, to your family and to your native state,” she 
wrote, while assuring him that the family neither judged him harshly nor felt 
alienated from him. She knew how to twist the arrow in the heart, however, 
when she implored Alfred to withdraw his son from active combat. “Let it not 
be said that he applied a torch to your mother’s habitation.”,” 

‘The family’s deep disappointment, however, never equaled the vehement 
criticism directed at Alfred in New York. The Troy Daily Times doubted his 
loyalty and argued that all military personnel who resign ought to be arrested 
and then placed on parole. In Major Mordecai’s case the paper insinuated 
that he transferred designs for a “bullet machine” to the Confederacy when 
he visited Richmond in April.* Alfred wrote a defense of his conduct that 
accounted for all of his time in the South, including the visit to his mother in 
Richmond. Furthermore he argued that his identity as a southerner compro- 
mised his position as commander of the Watervliet Arsenal. Therefore, instead 
of resigning, he had requested a less active duty. In the most forceful terms he 
argued, “If any one imagines that I could persevere, for an indefinite time, in 
forwarding warlike preparations which were intended to be used against the 
homes of my mother, brothers and numerous relatives in the South, he gives 
me too much credit for philosophy.” The Daily Times called him a traitor 
for requesting lesser duties, thus deserting his country in its hour of need. It 
claimed that true patriotism held country above family.*° 

A career soldier, Alfred invested mightily in advancement and promotion. 
His identity rested in his honor as a U.S. military officer; Alfred swore he 
never betrayed that trust. Given his untenable dilemma, he made a rational 
choice to resign. Enlightenment Jewish Orthodoxy informed his course of ac- 
tion neither to betray his office nor fight against his family. In the Daily Whig 
he argued his case as a southerner and a family man. Alfred’s decision rested 
solidly on his family’s basic moral directive, namely enlightened self-discipline 
applied to total self-giving. Yet the Civil War revealed contradictory tendencies 
within the family ethos. Democratic principles of equality and independence 
imbibed in his family clashed with the close-knit style of his Orthodox kin. 
Alfred emerged as a singular individual, apart from his family’s interest but not 
from its ethical core. 

For Alfred the military code of honor rested upon Jewish righteousness. 
He could not give up either his military honor or his family honor unless he 
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served a higher purpose. His was a primal ethic, the Jewish spirit of righteous- 
ness that existed before Indo-European notions of honor. Confronted with 
the choice between honor as community derived and honor as God directed, 
Alfred chose the traditional path of justice and humility, leaving all to the Di- 
vine will. He considered it just to reject betrayal of his southern family and his 
military commission. Initially he gained nothing but poverty. From 1861 to 1864 
he tutored a few students in mathematics. Alfred’s moral code went beyond 
the strict military ethic of honor that demanded duty to nation above family. 
Rather, he observed the Orthodox way, which demanded everything. Toward 
the end of the war his prospects brightened. From 1864 to 1866 he worked in 
Mexico as assistant engineer of the Mexico and Pacific Railroad. Thereafter 
his friends obtained for him an appointment as secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Canal Company, a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company.” Upon 
Alfred’s death in 1887 at the age of eighty-three, his eulogist acclaimed his 
righteousness: “The name and character of Major Alfred Mordecai should be 
deemed worthy of mention and regard; for the lessons of the youth were the 
source of strength in the man, and in old age gave that peace of conscience, 
which made his simple greeting almost a benediction.”# 

In sum, Mordecai exemplified the early-nineteenth-century enlightened 
family norms that supported “rational orthodoxy.”** Such standards survived 
into the Civil War era. A product of a small town, Alfred’s career afforded him 
the initiative to shed his provincialism and with it a narrow sense of commu- 
nity and honor. Rather, his habit of “well-regulated sympathy,” benevolence, 
and dependence upon Divine Providence conditioned him for the sacrifice of 
his honor. But the rational and religious ethic that guided Alfred Mordecai’s 
family norms unraveled in the later Victorian decades, replaced by evangelical 
enthusiasm and romantic idealism. 

Nonetheless the growth of southern towns and urban culture spawned 
a skepticism that competed with waves of evangelicalism. George William 
Bagby, born in 1828 in the vital market town of Lynchburg, Virginia, was raised 
among a new generation of educated men for whom money and ambition vied 
with piety and honor. 

Bagby earned a medical degree but abandoned his practice for a journal- 
istic career. Hired by the polemical newspapers Charleston Mercury and New 
Orleans Crescent as a Washington and Richmond correspondent before and 
during the Civil War, Bagby found it increasingly difficult to make a living 
without bending to distorted notions of truth. On the eve of the Civil War, he 
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joined the community of fire-eaters who felt the South’s honor at stake. Yet 
he went against the code of honor in criticizing the Davis administration. His 
diatribes against both the North and the Confederate government arose from 
an inchoate anger, given vent without a well-defined moral framework. 

‘The genial writer-physician and politician, known as “a Virginia Real- 
ist,”#° produced romantic views of the past and had little faith in large systems, 
whether of religion or government. Trained in scientific rationality, he very 
nearly came undone through his passionate prejudices. Although he tried des- 
perately to mold his life to his will, his life often demonstrated a depressed 
passivity.” After the Civil War his curious mix of verisimilitude and myth 
found a loyal Virginia audience with his popular Old South essays. Until then 
he had not found himself. 

George William Bagby, the only son of merchant George Bagby, never felt 
himself to be a favored son. On the contrary, after the death of his mother, Vir- 
ginia, when he was eight years old, his father sent him to a series of “old field 
schools” in Buckingham and Prince Edward counties and to the plantation of 
his uncle, James Evan, in Prince Edward County. The plantation served as a 
refuge, and the schools proved a beneficial separation since his father had an 
“evil temper” and berated the boy for his less than stringent morals. This at- 
titude may have had some effect on the ambivalent moral values young George 
developed.” His father held to a fierce evangelicalism with an emphasis upon 
sin, repentance, and a strict moral code. Although he loved his children and 
wrote affectionate letters, his insistence that his son imagine the horrors of 
martyrdom and the death of sinners must have frightened the child. The elder 
Bagby wrote to his six-year-old son of the martyrdom of a little girl who re- 
fused to recant her Christianity before Roman officials, explaining: “They drove 
a stake in the ground and chained her little hands and feet to it and then built 
a great fire to burn her up.” Moreover he wrote that two wicked boys drowned 
in a millpond.s° Wicked children were those who did not love their father: 
“You are in danger every day. You may soon die,” he threatened. George 
Bagby presented a cruel and punishing image of God and of paternal author- 
ity. It is no wonder his son developed habits of deception and deviousness. 

Letters from the master at Edgehill Academy in Princeton, New Jersey, 
where the teenage George attended school, noted the boy’s evasion or sub- 
version of the rules. He did not speak the truth, his teachers complained.* 
George’s actions pained his father, who warned: “No son prospers who insults 
authority of Father and Mother. God has inseparably connected the happi- 
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ness of the child with his obedience to his parents.”8 Secretly young George 
indulged in sexual fantasies tinged with guilt. He drew caricatures of himself 
as a demon racing toward a young woman. He depicted priapic demons boil- 
ing a man in a pot. His father only saw his son's laziness, his lack of gratitude. 
Gradually young George fell into depression. Despite his unhappiness, he ex- 
celled in school so much so that his father cautioned that he placed too much 
trust in his intellectual powers, offering constructive advice to think through 
and not parrot his studies. George William Bagby inherited a legacy of love 
and fear, and this ambiguity propelled him into adulthood. 

In 1846, soon after his father remarried, George entered the University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School, where he gained a reputation for skill and ac- 
curacy.” The bouts with depression continued, however, and his father noted, 
“You are your own tormentor,” and advised him to seek divine help.* De- 
spite the young medical student’s moods, he graduated and set up a practice 
in Lynchburg. Four years later James McDonald, the editor of the Lynch- 
burg Virginian, encouraged him to start a new career in journalism because 
the physician loved words, reading, and writing and claimed reporters as 
his closest friends.” 

Bagby’s journalistic apprenticeship in Lynchburg included more than pro- 
fessional training. Fellow newspaperman Thomas Jellis Kirkpatrick endeavored 
to help him sort through the questions the physician-journalist entertained 
concerning a moral life. Between 1850 and 1853 they corresponded and wres- 
tled with the larger questions of God, sin, and moral responsibility. When 
Bagby became a writer, Kirkpatrick worried that now he had “unwholesome 
influences to create prejudices which are unreasonable and highly injurious.”°° 
He sympathized with Bagby’s aspirations but likened them to his own vain- 
glorious desires, warning, “We must have fixed, enduring and long-cherished 
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aims.”** Despite his qualms, Kirkpatrick several times offered to help Bagby 
obtain a post in his hometown or publish in his columns. The two bachelors 
probably lived together until Kirkpatrick married. Kirkpatrick observed that 
denial of secret depravity leads to pride and criticism of others.” Friendship 
and an evangelical conversion emboldened him to offer guidance to Bagby 
and provide honest criticism of his moral ideology. Kirkpatrick sensed that his 
friend was morally adrift. 

Bagby insisted that moral evil did not exist, that it proved inconsistent with 
God’s perfection. Kirkpatrick replied that God’s justice demanded that hell ex- 
isted as an answer to the consequences of moral evil: if hell did not exist, then 
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neither did the difference between good and evil. According to Kirkpatrick, 
lusty desires corrupted the body, and only a force of will could prevent the 
disastrous consequences. He believed that Bagby’s denial of sin was the result 
of a “lazy, voluptuous idealism” that led to deceitfulness.* Bagby’s notion of 
manliness did not include powerlessness, and he believed that Christian no- 
tions of God’s justice included a wretched notion of the moral order. In his 
view the idea of justice condemning people to hell was repugnant. Kirkpatrick 
reminded him that human beings existed as free agents and could not exist as 
such without the choice between good and evil. But in the end where did truth 
reside? What beliefs could these two men share? Kirkpatrick suggested, “There 
is truth in love.” 

Clearly Bagby entertained ambiguous moral assumptions in direct opposi- 
tion to his father’s rigid moral theology. Kirkpatrick’s fears that such indiffer- 
ence to right and wrong would open his friend to all the vicissitudes of passion 
and prejudice proved prophetic. On the eve of the Civil War, George Bagby 
faced challenges that tested his moral strength. 

‘The Civil War set families and generations apart, including the Bagbys, 
father and son. Their differences had increased as the younger man matured 
politically. The father remained a steadfast Whig in a Whig town, his party 
loyalty determined by his business and religion. As a merchant and trader in 
Lynchburg, an urban-commercial center fueled by the canal and railroad ar- 
teries that stimulated manufacturing and a dynamic market system in western 
Virginia, the senior Bagby honored Henry Clay’s American System, which 
supported such economic growth. As a Presbyterian, his Puritan ethic of hard 
work and conversion of heart spurred his quest for financial security and peace 
of mind.® The younger Bagby first intimated his father’s interest in anti-mer- 
cantilist, strict-constructionist, states’ rights ideology when he attended the 
Democratic convention in Baltimore in 1844. His visit coincided with his 
first taste of freedom before entering medical school. His father, meanwhile, 
cheered the Virginia Whig partisan John Minor Botts and glowed at the de- 
feat of “locofocos,” the hard money Democrats, in 1848. He later decried the 
decline of the Whigs in 1857 when party losses began to mount in local elec- 
tions. His Whig loyalty remained on the eve of the Civil War as he gathered 
with fellow Presbyterians in January 1861 in a prayer for the Union and the 
success of reconciliation with the North through the Crittenden Compro- 
mise.®° Only the outbreak of hostilities forced him to change his mind. The 
elder Bagby’s faithful partisanship made him fearful for his son’s association 
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with Democrats. In 1859 the father remarked that he knew “not how an honest 
true hearted man could be a Democrat.”*” Democrats, he believed, reveled in 
corruption as spoilsmen.® 

As the political scene darkened in the late 1850s, the younger Bagby’s news- 
paper, the Lynchburg Express, folded because it could not rival the influential 
Whig paper, the Lynchburg Gazette. He then moved to Washington in 1857 as 
a correspondent for the New Orleans Crescent. While there, he observed the 
Democrats flounder and the Republicans gain strength. In 1859 he moved to 
Richmond, where a more financially secure opportunity opened as librarian of 
both the Richmond Library Association and the Virginia Historical Society. 
But he also continued to pursue journalism as a freelance writer for local news- 
papers and for the Charleston Mercury and New Orleans Crescent, both highly 
partisan secessionist papers. In 1860 he served as the editor of the Southern 
Literary Messenger in Richmond and ventured out on the lecture circuit. 

George William Bagby represented the new generation of politically 
minded men who emerged in Virginia at the time of the constitutional con- 
vention of 1851. During the decade preceding the Civil War, they paid no at- 
tention to the nuances of Madisonian nationalism and increasingly pitched 
everything into the yaw of states’ rights.” Bagby’s correspondence, both per- 
sonal and political, took on the same heedless cast. For example, John Hamp- 
ton Chamberlayne, Bagby’s future brother-in-law who later joined the Con- 
federate army as an artillery captain, railed against Kentucky senator John J. 
Crittenden’s peace efforts in Congress, saying that Crittenden and his like 
should be banished from this generation: “Gray heads are good when things 
are as they have been; but they cannot direct revolutions.””* Stephen Daven- 
port Yancy wrote to Bagby in January 1861: “I am emphatically opposed to any 
disgraceful compromise. ...1 would prefer to see blood flow like the cataract of 
Niagara and chaos reign supreme over this once happy and prosperous coun- 
try.”” Bagby himself wrote to Virginia congressman John Esten Cooke, with 
whom he remained on friendly terms, remarking, “If you ... let Virginia stay in 
this Abolition hole of a Union, I'll disembowel you on sight.”? The congressio- 
nal delegation wavered on secession until the state constitutional convention 
of April 1861, when Virginia joined the Confederacy. 

‘The South resisted the intemperate call for disunion in 1828, 1833, and 1844. 
In those years Robert Barnwell Rhett Sr. emerged as a leading secessionist ora- 
tor, and he later inspired his son, the editor of the Charleston Mercury, as well 
as a radical journalistic cadre.* When Robert Barnwell Rhett Jr. took over the 
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Mercury and pursued a temperate climate of unbiased journalism, the South 
embraced his editorship. But with the outbreak of hostilities, Rhett’s paper re- 
verted to vituperation, lies, and distortion. This fueled Bagby’s polemics in the 
early years of the war. In print he surmised that it would fall to South Carolina 
to make the state “fatter with Yankee gore than the plains of Manassas.” 
He dismissed Lincoln as “a poor dirty stick” and purported to demonstrate 
that Yankee newspapers showed the “unutterable depravity of the Northern 
people.””* In addition to such “patriotic gore,” Bagby traded in rumor and in- 
nuendo. He conspired with Rhett in January 1861 to supply the Mercury with 
a letter from a “gentleman” who attested to the claim that Hannibal Hamlin, 
Lincoln’s vice president, was a descendent of a mulatto.” The claim, wholly 
fictitious, raised a firestorm of racial hatred in the South. 

Yet when Bagby joined the Confederate army in 1862, serving for a year 
until poor health forced him to resign, he observed favoritism, inefficiency, 
and incompetence. During this time he wrote sporadically for newspapers, but 
afterward he emerged as an unreserved critic of the Davis administration and 
army field operations. 

Bagby’s open criticism of the government proved too much even for the 
hard-hitting Mercury. Rhett censored Bagby’s correspondence and advised 
him that criticism was a casualty of war. Rhett acknowledged, “Truth is 
hard to get.””* Nonetheless, he said: “Our affairs are now in such a condi- 
tion that it is necessary to sustain the courage of the people; and criticism, 
unless plainly and palpably beneficial, does more harm than good... . People 
cannot always stand too much truth.” To make the point even plainer, Rhett 
asked Bagby to “try and shape your correspondence in accordance with these 
views, the truth but not all the truth at present.””? Again the editor negated 
many of his writer’s criticisms of the president. “I would never attack him 
[Davis] except upon public matters and with infallible proofs,” said Rhett.*° 
Chastened but not silenced, Bagby persisted in telling the truth in the Mer- 
cury and in other newspapers. He excoriated rich millers who monopolized 
transportation and profited handsomely from the war, kept a close eye on 
rumors of European loans for the Confederacy, criticized Davis’s favoritism 
in his military appointments, and pleaded for the relief of black refugees.* In 
one unfortunate incident he accused an officer of financial fraud but later, to 
avoid a duel, recanted his allegations. Bagby felt compelled to report unvar- 
nished truth. Yet his prejudice against the South’s enemies would not allow 
complete objectivity. 
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Since Bagby held an ambiguous code of ethics, his ambition and deter- 
mination made him prey to duplicity and falsehood. He joined the Mercury's 
reckless course on the eve of war and painted Northern opposition in exag- 
gerated and distorted poses. He conspired with Rhett to play the race card 
and further embittered sectional hatred. As a radical journalist he seized the 
moment and joined forces with the fire-eaters who used the code of honor as 
a cover for a weak administration, a secessionist administration that radicals 
upheld at any cost. The Mercury's anxiety stemmed from the dubious image of 
the newspaper in Southern minds. Southerners only succumbed to the Rhetts’ 
extremism during the Civil War. Earlier the Southern population was not so 
taken with their brand of secessionist rhetoric. The newspaper quickly folded 
after the war. Bagby himself came to rebel against the extremism of the Mer- 
cury. His brief war experience allowed him to distance himself from Rhett’s 
yellow journalism. In the course of distancing himself from polemical journal- 
ism he attained a degree of emotional maturity, individuation, a separation 
from the destructiveness of his earlier connections. 

As he struggled with the truth and slowly began to grasp it, there was one 
person who understood his anguish. Lucy Parke Chamberlayne, daughter of 
the distinguished physician Dr. Lewis Webb Chamberlayne, founder of the 
Medical College of Virginia, and Martha Burwell Dabney Chamberlayne, em- 
bodied character, strength, perseverance, and an intelligent insight into politics. 
Dr. Chamberlayne died in 1854, and the family sold their estate, Montrose, in 
the first year of the Civil War. Lucy ensured a family income by enlisting in the 
Confederate Civil Service as a clerk in the Treasury Department, where she 
was celebrated for her savvy understanding of bureaucratic personnel. When 
Bagby courted Chamberlayne in Richmond during the fall of 1862, she wrote, 
“I hope ever to remain pure and loyal—wanting to be your wife—the keeper 
of your honor and your love.”* They married in February 1863. Lucy Chamber- 
layne provided the moral framework, the emotional harbor for the critical and 
impulsive writer. Their marriage proved happy, and they raised a large family. 
Nonetheless their postwar separation due to Bagby’s job search took a toll on 
the couple’s well being. 

Hard times came after the war and prevented Bagby from obtaining a 
correspondent’s post in Washington. He could not earn a living even as both 
associate editor of the Richmond Whig and contributing editor of the Rich- 
mond Examiner. Moreover the Southern Literary Messenger, which he edited, 
paid only $300 a year. So in May 1865 Bagby went to New York looking for 
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a newspaper that would hire him. But he received a cold reception from for- 
mer northern friends, and when his hardships continued, he fell into depres- 
sion and despair. Desperately he wrote his wife: “Mother, you have spoiled 
me and I feel lost without you. There is no [world] away from you ... and no 
friend but you. Pray always for me that I may be guided aright. .. . I am cry- 
ing.”*s The very next day he wrote again in the same anguished tone: “I think 
of Virginia [their daughter] as I lay up here alone with the bible. . . . Truly 
you are my mother the only mother I ever knew and I honor you as such.* 
Later he admitted he cried on his sofa and pleaded, “Come to me mother.”*” 
By the end of July, Bagby had only $1.25 in his pocket. After his emotional 
breakdown in New York, he retreated to Richmond and the safer realm of 
domestic care and pleasant memory. By Christmas he was able to launch a 
southern lecture tour redolent of Old South memories.** Thus began a new 
writing career. 

For two men the decision for or against war played out in family dynamics, 
the individual’s interpretation of his inherited moral vision. Alfred Mordecai, 
an esteemed son in a warm, cohesive family, practiced the precepts of enlight- 
ened virtue and Jewish Orthodoxy. His “education of the heart,” which resulted 
in disciplined character and habitual virtue, prepared him for his critical trial, 
submission to a higher purpose. Mordecai remained loyal to the values that 
structured his family’s cohesion. Faced with the dilemma of acting in accord 
with military honor or personal integrity, he chose the latter, not to fight. Jus- 
tice, according to the Mordecais, demanded that he fight for the Confederacy. 
But Alfred upheld the family principle of sacrificial trust in Divine Providence 
against immediate family interest. 

George William Bagby fashioned himself in conflict with his father. He 
rebelled against his father’s strict moral standard, which demanded submis- 
sion to an all-powerful God and an overweening parental authority. Yet Bagby 
never developed a consistent alternative set of values. Although he joined the 
radicals in defending the South’s conception of honor against northern criti- 
cism of slavery, he came to undermine wartime yellow journalism by attacking 
the Davis administration. Bitterness and rage filled the hollows of his heart. 
Until Lucy Chamberlayne promised to keep his honor and he discovered in 
his emotional breakdown in New York that he needed her for stability, Bagby 
could not love “honor more.” With her support he then continued with greater 
confidence to present his ambiguous vision of fact and myth, heartily approved 
by his Virginia audience. 
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‘These two case studies only suggest a course of investigation into the com- 
plex pattern of Confederate moral culture, which included a pattern woven of 
Enlightenment ethics, skepticism, and Jewish Orthodoxy along with traditional 
notions of honor and evangelicalism. While historians point to the wealth of 
family narratives that influence partisan identities, they do not acknowledge 
the role of the family’s moral vision in the development of the Confederate 
self. And the individual’s interpretation of that moral vision undeniably played 


a crucial role in secession and war. 
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Courting Nationalism: 


‘The Wartime Letters of Bobbie Mitchell and Nettie Fondren 


LESLEY J. GORDON 


CONFEDERATE NATIONALISM WAS MORE THAN AN ABSTRACT 
concept expounded by southern leaders in public forums. Its expression— 
devotion to the slave nation, belief in the superiority of the South over the 
North, faith in the Confederate military, confidence that independence 
would be achieved—could be evident in white southerner’s private corre- 
spondence. Building on perceptions of southern superiority that had evolved 
during the antebellum period, Confederate nationalism championed the 
slave nation over northern society in every possible way. Young whites from 
the slaveholding class, coming of age on the eve of war and raised to be- 
lieve in the South’s cultural superiority and slavery’s morality, easily adopted 
the rhetoric of Confederate nationalism. And their allegiance was not merely 
for show; it was this generation of southerners who filled the ranks of the 
army and, at least initially, willingly sacrificed all for the idea of a separate and 
independent South." 

‘This essay explores the personal correspondence between two elite young 
Georgians from July 1861 to August 1864, paying close attention to ways in 
which a clear concept of Confederate nationalism manifested itself within 
their relationship. Amaretta “Nettie” Fondren and Robert “Bobbie” Mitchell 
were only teenagers when the war began, but they found themselves deeply 
self-conscious about the vast historical drama in which they were participants. 
‘The letters, over one hundred of which survive today, serve as a sort of ex- 
tended conversation about not only their intimate devotion to one another but 
also their thoughts, fears, and expectations for their new nation.’ 
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Victorian love letters such as those exchanged between Bobbie and Nettie 
offer an important window into their inner selves. Although their words may 
sound formulaic, overly sentimental, and perhaps even insincere to the modern 
ear, they are in fact quite insightful. Letters were a crucial part of Victorian 
courtship. Pen and paper allowed men and women to be more intimate than 
they could ever behave in public. Moreover such missives could express what 
one historian calls the Victorian ideal of a “romantic self.” Another scholar 
has described the love letter as “one of the most private and therefore most 
sacred, romantic spaces”: a space that allowed men and women to bridge the 
gap between separate spheres.* Thus, through the private written words of this 
young couple, we can better understand the realities, complexities, and even 
illusions of individual southerners’ allegiance to the Confederacy. Their very 
definitions of man and woman, husband and wife, became closely tied to their 
identity and behavior as loyal Confederates. 

Bobbie Mitchell and Nettie Fondren were both products of Georgia’s 
slaveholding planter class. Their families resided in Thomas County, located 
in the far southwestern corner of the state, just a few miles north of the Flor- 
ida border. Cotton, corn, sugar cane, and rice fields stretched across the rich 
farmlands of the county. Nettie’s father, John, had been born in South Caro- 
lina but moved to Dublin, Georgia, and eventually Thomas County to farm. 
By 1850 he and his wife, Nancy, were raising a growing family and planta- 
tion.® Bobbie had grown up with six siblings on his father’s sprawling sugar 
plantation a few miles outside of Thomasville, the county seat. His parents, 
Col. Richard Mitchell and Sophronia Dickey, were wealthier and more es- 
tablished than the Fondrens, claiming to be some of the first white settlers in 
the county.’ 

When the war began in April 1861, Bobbie was a college student at Mercer 
University in Macon, and sixteen-year-old Nettie was his hometown sweet- 
heart. War fever swept Thomas County, as it did much of the South. Nettie 
no doubt busied herself with patriotic activities such as sewing flags and uni- 
forms and knitting socks.’ Bobbie apparently bided his time until July, when 
he would turn eighteen and be old enough to join the army. Twelve days after 
celebrating his birthday, he enlisted in the 29th Georgia Infantry.’ The Con- 
federate nation was only a few months old, but already Bobbie felt a powerful 
allegiance to it. “Duty called,” he wrote Nettie the day after he enlisted, “and 
I felt willing to obey and ever will I when my country is endangered [to] sac- 
rifice my life in its cause....I am proud to know and feel that my services are 
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called upon in such a glorious cause.” He was disappointed that his term was 
“only for twelve months” but added, “if my country needs my service longer I 
will freely resign myself to fate.””° 

Despite Bobbie’s readiness to sacrifice his life for his new nation, the 29th 
Georgia would not see any real combat for two full years. Assigned to coastal 
positions in Georgia and the Carolinas, Bobbie’s regiment was away from the 
center stage of war until July 1863." Thus his initial military experience did 
not include the suffering and horrors of large-scale battle; instead he and his 
comrades fought monotony and boredom. Sickness and demoralization were 
greater enemies than Yankee bullets. In the early summer of 1862, Bobbie’s own 
health was failing, and he was feeble enough in July to obtain a furlough and 
go home to recover. By September he was back with his unit and feeling much 
better.” But the inactivity continued. “It looks like we are doomed,” he wrote 
Nettie on the nineteenth, “never to witness a grand fight.” 

Bobbie was discovering soldier life to be tiring. Far from the front, he found 
himself doing “nothing exciting or encouraging.” The army seemed “cruel and 
despotic in its nature,” and he grew annoyed with the antics of his fellow sol- 
diers, whom he deemed “rough and unrefined.” There was drinking and brawls 
and two attempts at suicide.’ He tried to justify his lot as just another part 
of doing his duty, believing that battle would “redeem” the unit’s character.” 

At least twice Bobbie’s unit was close enough to hear the sound of battle, 
though unable to participate. In early November 1861 the Union amassed a 
naval fleet to attack Port Royal Sound, South Carolina. The outgunned Con- 
federates fled, surrendering one of the greatest natural harbors in the South. 
Sergeant Mitchell and his regiment could only listen to the reverberations 
of the fray from their post sixteen miles distant on Sapelo Island. “How bad 
did it make me feel,” Bobbie wrote Nettie, “to remain here and listen to the 
booming of the cannon and not knowing but what every shot was sending 
death to some noble Georgian’s heart.” He added, “How my blood boiled to be 
there.”” The following spring, Federals captured Fort Pulaski, protecting Sa- 
vannah from the sea. Bobbie, stationed at nearby Mackay’s Point, had no part 
in the fight, nor did he initially know how fellow Confederates were faring. “It 
is really provoking,” he complained on the day of the battle, “to be so near the 
scene of action and an eyewitness to the engagement, and then not being able 
to find out how the victory was going.”* 

Through those early months of frustration and inactivity, Bobbie especially 
savored mail from Nettie. The letters not only invigorated and encouraged 
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him but also helped while the time away. He could repeatedly express his love 
for her and his increasing devotion to the Confederacy. At one point Nettie 
instructed him to destroy her missives, and he obliged, at least initially. But he 
found that he had “nothing [else] to engage my idle moments with,” attesting 
that they “afforded me pleasure just to glance at them and see your handwrit- 
ing on the envelope.” 

Bobbie and Nettie corresponded regularly, mixing news from home and 
playful banter with repeated declarations of their faith in the Confederate war 
effort. They both dreaded the prospect of a long war, yet they reassured one 
another that in the not too distant future, victory and peace would come. They 
associated their own happiness with the South’s success. In fact it seemed that 
they were unable to imagine the future in any other way. Victory and peace 
meant an end to their anxiety and separation. “We will then begin a new 
life,” Bobbie happily predicted, “with the proud assurance of being the greatest 
nation on earth.”*° The couple also began to consider marriage, and Bobbie 
vowed that his desire to see his lover gave him courage: “I’ve got the will to kill 
any set of men that will be the cause of my staying away from my sweetheart 
this long without a chance to see her.” For his part Bobbie urged Nettie to 
stay hopeful and bear their separation bravely.” He praised Nettie for her “pa- 
triotism and industry” and scolded her if he sensed any sign of despondency.” 
“You say,” Bobbie wrote in late October 1861, “that the future seems that it will 
be a dark and dreary one to you.” “O[h]!” he urged her, “dispel such thoughts 
and hope for better things.”™ 

Still there were moments, especially during those first two years of war, 
when the young Georgians despaired. After the fall of Fort Donelson in Ten- 
nessee in February 1862, for example, Bobbie was in shock. “Surely something 
must be wrong,” he wrote incredulously. “Surrendering fifteen thousand troops 
in one battle is outrageous.”** Weeks later, after the fall of Fort Pulaski, Island 
No. 10, and the city of New Orleans, he felt as if “this world was nothing but 
a dark vale of tears, trials and tribulations.” He realized that the war would 
continue much longer than anyone had anticipated. “Suppose this war should 
last fifty years,” Bobbie mused that April, “won't we have a hard time of it?””” 

The loss of Nettie’s older brother David to illness in March 1862, followed 
by the death of her sister Minnie the very next month, sent the young woman 
into an emotional tailspin. David served with Bobbie in Company E, 29th 
Georgia, and Minnie was but a child. Nettie’s depression was so deep that at 
one point she told Bobbie she had no desire to live. “Never say you want to 
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die,” he chided her. “It is wrong, you should not give way to such feelings. 
Bobbie regretted that he could not come home to comfort his beloved. “Noth- 
ing could prevent me,” he wrote upon hearing the news of Minnie’s death, 
“from being with you in the present trial and affliction if it was possible for me 
to get there. I know I feel as much for you all here as I could there, but being 
absent gives me [a] great deal of painful anxiety.” 

Yet during that early part of the war, the couple’s fidelity to the Confeder- 
ate nation rarely fluctuated. Even when others, friends, family, or comrades, 
expressed doubts, Nettie and Bobbie’s letters spoke of a promise and hope. Just 
a few weeks after Bobbie’s gloomy assessment of Fort Donelson, he reassured 
Nettie, “All will be well.”3° “I am confident,” he stated on March 30, “that God 
will crown our efforts with success. It is a noble and righteous cause, one which 
every son of liberty is deeply interested in.”* Two weeks later he affirmed: “I 
am confident that victory will crown our efforts. The cause is too sacred and 
noble to be aided by the ruler of nations.”* Indeed the two fervently believed, 
as did other staunch Confederates, that God was on the side of the South. 
‘They perceived military defeats or victories as divinely sanctioned and com- 
forted each other with prayer. Religious references permeate their correspon- 
dence with constant reminders of God’s omnipotence.® 

With more discouraging news from the front, the couple’s expressions of 
faith in God and the Confederate cause grew more strident. Bobbie believed 
the string of western defeats might prolong the war but not doom the Con- 
federacy. When the Confederate Congress passed the first draft law in the 
spring of 1862, many members of the 29th were upset. But Bobbie, who gained 
commission as a second lieutenant in March, was not sure “whether it was 
good policy or not.” “So far as ’m concerned,” he concluded stoically, “it makes 
no difference. I expected to be in the war anyhow as long as it lasted... . We 
are soldiers now for the war.”3+ A year later, learning that the Union too was 
adopting a draft law, Bobbie refused to consider that the increased manpower 
would have any effect on the war’s outcome: “Never have I doubted one time 
the result [of this] war.”35 Nettie too occasionally admitted that “our national 
horizon is dark and threatening.” Still she contended there was “no time to 
mourn over it all.” “Onward! Onward! should be our motto,” she proclaimed, 
“until the vile invader is driven from our sunny South, and the standard of 
Liberty is unfurled to the balmy breeze of our own beloved land.”3° She urged 
Bobbie: “All will yet be well. This suffering cannot always last and I think our 
prospects are daily brightening.””” 
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Confederate women played a significant role in bolstering national morale, 
and Nettie, though only a teenager, was deeply aware of this. “Yes, Bobbie,” 
she assured him, “I know it is my duty to cheer you in these hours of peril, and 
rest assured I do try to do so.” Bobbie was equally mindful of her role. When 
a newspaper article in February 1863 blamed southern women for causing de- 
sertion, he asked Nettie if she had seen it. “It was not done with the idea of 
depreciating woman’s worth or the untold service she has done our bleeding 
country,” he explained, “but to call their attention to the fact of writing letters 
of encouragement to the loved ones who were so much missed at home.” 

Nettie, like many women during the war, also believed that it was her duty 
to keep Bobbie from “all the temptations” of army life.° Indeed the lures of 
sin seemed as dangerous as enemy bullets. She scolded her lover for reading 
novels and drinking wine, though he tried to assure her that he was behaving 
well since he enlisted." Nettie had few doubts about the South’s chances for 
victory; it was the fate of her beau that concerned her more. Sometimes in the 
same letter, her emotions oscillated between optimism and fear, wondering if 
she would ever see Bobbie again.* She tried to imagine what it must be like on 
the field of battle. “When I think of the carnage of a dreadful battle,” she wrote 
on June 4, 1862, “my heart turns sick and every nerve seems weakened.” She 
pictured soldiers “lying on the cold, wet ground with no cover, save the dark 
canopy of Heaven to shield them from suffering.” She worried too about ill- 
ness, especially after the sudden death of her brother to disease. In September 
1862 she advised Bobbie to come home quickly if he were ill. Then, catching 
herself, she added: “But I am talking as if you could come whenever you felt 
disposed. I do hope, though, if you are not well you will succeed in getting a 
furlough.”#+ All Nettie really could do was pray that God would protect her 
soldier from both “sin and death.”* 

Bobbie too tried to prepare himself, at least mentally, for bloody combat. “I 
have strong hopes, and I believe sufficient courage,” he wrote Nettie on April 
12, 1862, “to meet the enemy on the field of battle.” He realized many of his 
comrades would fall and he might be one of them. He predicted that his com- 
pany would perform bravely and “die like men although we are boys.” “I had 
rather,” he reflected further, “the O.S.I. were all killed upon the field of battle 
than to send a bad name back home to those, whom we would love to die for, 
if necessary.”*” He himself preferred to die in Virginia: “I don’t know why it 
is unless it is that its name is associated with so many well and hard fought 
battle[s], both in this and the Revolutionary War.”* Occasionally naive bra- 
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vado seeped into his words: “I feel tonight like I could whip fifty Yankees.” 
But mainly Bobbie’s reflections centered on his belief that he owed his life to 
the southern nation and that his fate was in God’s hands. He reassured Nettie: 
“If I should happen to get killed in battle, console yourself with the idea that I 
was performing a sacred duty which I owed my country.”»° 

As Bobbie and Nettie contemplated the prospect of battle and death, they 
often denounced the enemy. True to their race and class, and the fact that their 
families were successful large slaveholders residing deep in the Black Belt, 
they took for granted that slavery was right and any threat to it was unaccept- 
able. No doubt taught at an early age to believe the worst stereotypes of the 
North, the war only strengthened their negative perceptions. They repeatedly 
denounced Yankees as greedy aggressors. Months before he was anywhere near 
Union soldiers, Bobbie already viewed them as “cowardly invaders,” fanatical 
“poor fools,” “vile,” and “madmen” who were only “actuated by the deceitful 
promise of acquiring wealth and fortune.”* As the weeks of inactivity rolled 
by, his name calling took on a sharper tone. In January 1863 he found his 
“hatred” for the enemy “growing stronger and stronger.” “A Yankee,” Bobbie 
explained to Nettie, “is surely the most despicable being on earth. Anyhow 
they are our greatest enemy. Enemy to mankind, liberty and freedom.”* One 
month later, after apparently reading newspaper accounts of Yankees commit- 
ting civilian atrocities, he demanded revenge: “Every day my hatred become[s] 
stronger and stronger for them. A Yankee is surely the most despicable 
being on earth.” 

Despite their youth and the newness of the southern nation, the two Geor- 
gians’ strong affection toward the Confederacy is striking. They often referred 
broadly to fellow Confederates as “chivalrous,” “heroic,” and “noble” in their 
pursuit of a “glorious cause for liberty,” “independence,” and freedom.* Inter- 
estingly, though, the young couple sometimes disparaged individual Confeder- 
ates and specific regions, towns, or other southern states. Bobbie’s disapproval 
of fellow soldiers in the 29th has already been mentioned. He also dismissed 
most male inhabitants of Savannah as “low and cowardly,” predicting that they 
would “hoist the white flag and join hands with the enemy.” Bobbie had a de- 
cidedly low opinion of North Carolina and Florida, both of which he deemed 
poor, and Mississippi, where he judged most residents “half civilized” and even 
wealthy inhabitants unwilling to “give a soldier a meal of victuals to save his 
life.”5° In addition several Confederate officers earned his ire, including Gener- 
als Braxton Bragg and Alexander R. Lawton and the 2gth’s Capt. William S. 
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Rockwell and Col. William J. Young.” For Bobbie and Nettie the cause of 
Confederate liberty was perfect, but some of its proponents less so. 

‘The couple’s firm acceptance of slavery meant that their correspondence 
largely took the institution's existence for granted. Neither Bobbie nor Net- 
tie specifically named slavery as part of the “cause,” but they did make several 
references to slaves and overseers simply as part of everyday life.* Bobbie went 
to war with one of his slaves, Anthony, who could apparently read and write, 
as evidenced by a letter he wrote to “Aunt Jane” informing her, “I would like 
to come home but I can’t leave Mas Robert for fear he may get wounded and 
there would be nobody to help him.” 

‘The year 1863 marked a turning point in the lives of both Bobbie and Net- 
tie. Nettie left home in February to attend Lucy Cobb Institute in Athens. 
It is not clear if it was her parents’ decision to send their teenage daughter to 
the prestigious female boarding school, but Nettie herself described her desire 
to “keep up with my studies,” something she was apparently unable to do 
in Thomasville once the war began. She had already delayed attending Lucy 
Cobb the year prior due to the deaths in her family. But her mother encour- 
aged her to go, and Nettie seemed relieved to be resuming school again.*° 
Opened in January 1859, Lucy Cobb Institute provided elite young women for- 
mal instruction on how to behave like southern ladies. The education offered 
there was not so much to inspire intellectual curiosity as to promulgate the 
South’s hegemonic cultural values. Still there was instruction in Latin, French, 
rhetoric, and music.” Bobbie was not initially pleased with Nettie’s decision. 
He wanted her home in Thomasville, and perhaps he worried that she would 
become too preoccupied to write him so often.” Busy with schoolwork, Nettie 
did have less time for letter writing, and she felt more cut off from the war in 
general. But she enjoyed her studies as well as socializing with her classmates, 
and with time Bobbie expressed support for her attending school. 

In early May Bobbie too found his life changing. Gen. P. G. T. Beauregard, 
commanding the Department of South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, or- 
dered the 29th Georgia to board trains for Jackson, Mississippi, where Union 
troops were converging to cut rail lines to Vicksburg. Sent to reinforce Con- 
federate forces at Jackson, the regiment arrived by mid-month and eagerly 
anticipated battle. The move from Georgia had cheered the troops, and Bobbie 
described his regiment as being “in fine spirits” and ready to fight.® 

But as the days turned to weeks and the 29th Georgia marched to various 
positions around the Mississippi capital, the men grew restless. The weather 
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was hot and the countryside barren and harsh. There was too much dust and 
not enough fresh water. Soldiers collapsed and some died from heat exhaus- 
tion and sunstroke. 

Union general U. S. Grant had commenced his siege of Vicksburg. Bobbie 
was concerned but hopeful: “We are all as yet confident,” he wrote Nettie on 
June 8, “that she [Vicksburg] will be able to hold out against the many power- 
ful assaults of the enemy—God grant that she may for Vicksburg is the key 
to the West and once lost will never be taken again.”’” He even admitted that 
Grant’s men were hard-worn veterans who “fight like heroes,” but he admired 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston and expressed no qualms about his own readiness for 
combat.® Acutely aware of Vicksburg’s strategic importance, Bobbie explained 
to Nettie that its preservation “is worth more to the Confederacy than a hun- 
dred thousand men. In fact we will not know how to appreciate its value until 
its loss is experience[d].” 

Bobbie’s words were prophetic. On July 4, 1863, Vicksburg fell, and its loss 
to the Union proved a debilitating one for the South. Johnston, who had in- 
creased his numbers near Jackson, now faced the advance of William T. Sher- 
man. It was during this fighting around Jackson after the fall of Vicksburg 
that the 29th finally experienced its baptism of fire. Unfortunately, none of 
Bobbie’s letters survives from early July until early August 1863, so it is not 
known how the young lieutenant reacted to his first real engagement. The 29th 
Georgia participated in the fight on July ro and, in the words of one mem- 
ber, “suffered some.””° Lieutenant Mitchell, though, apparently did not sustain 
any injuries. 

‘The next surviving letter from Bobbie to Nettie is dated August 4, 1863. 
Writing from brigade headquarters near Morton, Mississippi, Bobbie in- 
formed Nettie of his efforts to obtain a furlough. He was frustrated by the 
persistent idleness of his unit, convinced that Johnston should march to re- 
inforce Braxton Bragg in Tennessee or Robert E. Lee in Virginia. If a “hard 
blow [were] struck in Va or Tenn,” he worried, “we will not accomplish another 
victory this year, but will meet with reverses in every engagement owing to the 
simple fact that our forces are too badly scattered.”” 

Meanwhile Nettie had returned home to Thomasville in early July, where 
she discovered an odd mixture of mourning and gaiety. War’s uncertainty 
rushed weddings; its carnage caused hasty burials. The young people of the 
town seemed caught up in dancing and frivolity.” For her part Nettie was 
happy to be among family and friends, but she waited nervously for letters 
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from the front. She eagerly scanned newspaper accounts for any bit of news 
about the 29th Georgia.? 

In August 1863 Bobbie too came home, having obtained a two-week furlough. 
No doubt he and Nettie enjoyed their time together. There probably was serious 
discussion of marriage and talk of their future together. By early September Bob- 
bie had returned to his regiment, and the letters between the couple resumed. 

‘The young lieutenant found the difference between his brief visit home and 
his life in the army dramatic: “You have no idea what a great contrast between 
the two quiet pleasant weeks I spent in old Thomas to the uproar and confu- 
sion that is now troubling my brain.”* Bobbie was back in the thick of things 
as the 29th Georgia, now part of Bragg’s army, readied for battle. “You must be 
hopeful as ever,” he wrote, adding, “I was proud to see you are not like many 
others ready to despair on account of a few reverses. May all our women nobly 
do their duty in this contest. [A] great deal depends [on] their conduct.” 

Nettie was concerned. Her faith in the Confederate cause, at least as ex- 
pressed in her letters, was stronger than ever. But she sensed that people, no- 
tably the women of Thomasville, were faltering. Worried about the coming of 
winter, she failed to see the kind of activity common early in the war, when 
women eagerly sewed clothes to send to troops in the field. “Without exag- 
geration,” she wrote ominously on September 23, “I do not believe I have seen 
a single piece of work on hand for the soldiers in more than six months and yet 
the Winter is coming steadily on like some powerful foe which I fear will take 
us unaware and the consequences of the surprise will be suffering and death.” 
She sensed more: “A lethargy deep and fearful seems to have settled like some 
Evil Spirit over the land, and the consequences of which, will, I fear be deeply 
felt ere the coming of another year.””° 

Just days before Nettie penned those words, the 29th Georgia participated 
in the battle of Chickamauga. This two-day engagement in northwestern 
Georgia was a tactical Confederate victory but gained the South little strategi- 
cally. Casualties were high, and the 29th Georgia, in the words of one sergeant, 
“suffered immensely—being in the thickest of the fight on both days.””” Bobbie 
himself wrote his family on September 20: “We were overpowered and cut to 
pieces.” His older brother William, who was the regiment’s lieutenant colonel, 
received a severe shoulder wound, and Bobbie worried that he might not live. “I 
didn’t receive a scratch myself fortunately,” Bobbie mused. “Don't see how I es- 
caped.”’* He wrote Nettie too of his brother’s wound: “This hurts me worse than 
anything else could. I had rather me [be] wounded myself than see him hurt.”” 
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It took time for Bobbie’s message to reach Nettie, and in the meantime, un- 
aware of where he was, she did not write him either. Finally on October 5 she 
mailed him a letter, concerned that he “needed encouragement and sympathy.” 
She had not forgotten the role she had to play in bolstering her soldier. Having 
learned of William's injury, she tried to imagine what it must have been like 
for Bobbie: “I know your feeling sad heart must have been sorely tried when 
the stern call of duty forced you from him [William] after he lay a sufferer on 
the bloody battlefield, amid scenes of carnage and confusion.” Nettie stressed 
to Bobbie her admiration for his bravery and self-sacrifice. “I know,” she wrote, 
“you with the other noble men who shared with you the trials of that dreadful 
battle where the effusion of blood was sickening to the stoutest heart, have 
behaved nobly and carried with immortal honors your heads.”*° 

On September 26 Bobbie composed a long missive to Nettie reflecting 
on his regiment’s losses at Chickamauga. This massive engagement had been 
nothing like the fighting in Mississippi in July, and although he wanted to 
tell Nettie everything about the experience, he found that words failed him: 
“When I turn my eyes upon the most shattered and bleeding regiment which 
I have stood with so long and loved as an old friend, my heart is so stricken 
with sorrow that it prevents me from writing on anything else.” His brother’s 
wounding still upset him, and he mourned the deaths of several comrades. 
Bobbie consoled himself with the thought that the slain behaved “gallantly 
and nobly, dying as southern soldiers should.” He recounted with pride that 
William had handed him his pistol and that he fired “four shots at the scoun- 
drels.” He only hoped that he had “succeeded in avenging his blood.” Bobbie’s 
Confederate nationalism remained unyielding. Although the army faced a dif- 
ficult task of ridding the region of enemy troops, he continued to believe that, 
with God’s help, victory was assured.* 

Nettie was distressed to learn of Chickamauga, but she again did her best 
to be encouraging. She was utterly convinced that the 29th Georgia performed 
courageously and felt obligated, as one of the “weak, perhaps timid ones, at 
home,” to thank Bobbie and his fellow Georgians for their self-sacrifice and 
sense of duty. 

‘The 29th Georgia, bloodied and bruised at Chickamauga, next participated 
in the siege of Chattanooga. Bragg, having defeated William S. Rosecrans’s 
Army of the Cumberland, pushed the Federals out of Georgia and back into 
eastern Tennessee. When Rosecrans refused to budge from Chattanooga, 
Bragg surrounded the town and cut off nearly all communication and supply 
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lines. By late October a member of the 29th Georgia described the regiment 
on the outskirts of Chattanooga “doing very heavy picket duty or building 
fortifications.”*s The weather was cold and wet, and illness continued to plague 
the troops. Bobbie himself battled a “scorching fever” and was anxious to ob- 
tain another furlough.* It was disheartening again to be inactive and the con- 
ditions so foul: “Under the present circumstances there is no doubt but the 
feeling of the Troops are considerably depressed,” Bobbie explained, “but when 
the weather fairs off and the sun comes out again and Gen. Bragg makes some 
offensive move, the same cheerfulness and merriment will be manifested, and 
all things will probably work for the best again.”*’ But it was not to be. By the 
end of November, the Federals, with the arrival of U. S. Grant and fresh rein- 
forcements, broke the lines at Chattanooga and entirely routed Bragg’s army. 

Bobbie informed Nettie of the Confederates’ desperate retreat from Ten- 
nessee into northwest Georgia, expressing shock and dismay at the troubling 
turn of events. “The whole thing seems like a dream to me,” he wrote to her on 
December 3, “and [has] come upon us like a thunder clap.” He said little about 
the hasty withdrawal except that his regiment “suffered more in that length of 
time than we ever have before.” The march was exceedingly difficult through 
“rain, mud and ice with but little to eat.” Bragg resigned his command in hu- 
miliation. Nonetheless Bobbie’s support for the Confederacy was unmoved: “I 
am still hopeful as ever and will ever strive to prove faithful to my country.”* 

‘The bleak military news and the advent of winter tried Nettie’s patience 
too. She imagined the “bitter frosts and chilling winds” her lover faced in the 
mountains of Tennessee and Georgia, and at times her worry was so over- 
whelming that she felt she would physically collapse from the stress. She clung 
to her religious faith as an anchor: “At this critical period in our national af- 
fairs where dark lowering clouds have thickened over our loved ‘Sunny South,’ 
apparently threatening her immediate and utter destruction, what condition 
would we be if that ‘beacon star of life’ had deserted us?” She mused, “We, you 
and I, Bobbie, can bear testimony of the might, strength, sweet mystery and 
joyous effects of hope, therefore how useless tis for me to expatiate on the sub- 
ject.” She continued to pray that Bobbie would return home to her unharmed.” 

Bobbie did obtain another furlough in January 1864, but this time the 
couple decided to take advantage of their short time together and marry. Al- 
though Bobbie and Nettie had discussed marriage before, it is not clear what 
prompted them to wed so hastily. Perhaps the turn of military events the past 
several months convinced them to tie the knot as soon as possible. Their letters 
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attest to their continuing faith in the Confederacy and their faith in God. But 
their correspondence also reveals a growing uneasiness about Bobbie’s fate and 
fears that he might not survive the war. 

On January 21, 1864, Nettie Fondren and Bobbie Mitchell married in 
Thomasville, Georgia. The newlyweds enjoyed their brief time together before 
Bobbie had to return to the front. They could only hope that the war would 
soon end, peace would follow, and they could begin their life together. 

Bobbie returned to the army a contented married man and found the troops 
in the best condition he had ever seen them. Food was plentiful and winter 
camp provided a respite from hard campaigning. He was equally sanguine 
about Joe Johnston, who had assumed command of the army in late December 
1863. The Yankees, Bobbie contended, were “rather afraid to meet Gen'l John- 
ston, knowing his superior ability as a commanding officer.”** While the Fed- 
erals turned their attention on Knoxville, Johnston planned a new Tennessee 
offensive. He reinforced his numbers and waited for warmer, drier weather. But 
by the end of March, the inactivity continued and so too did the winter weather. 
Soldiers drilled and staged sham melees in the snow.*® Morale remained high, 
though the men were tiring of the tedium. Bobbie, pining to see his wife again, 
applied for another furlough: “Oh! For the speedy arrival of our meeting again. 
But for this war my darling we would be so happy, not a single care to mare 
[sic] our prospects for the future.” He quickly added: “In speaking thus Nettie, 
I would not lead you to believe that I am despondent or dissatisfied with my 
lot. We have already been very fortunate in spending so long a time together.”’° 

Meanwhile Grant ordered Sherman to dispel Johnston’s army and advance 
into Georgia. On May 7, 1864, Sherman commenced operations. Just a few days 
earlier, Lieutenant Mitchell’s confidence seemed to have reached an all-time 
high: “I wish you could know the feeling and see the proud tread of this army,” 
he wrote his wife from Dalton on May 3. “Surely nothing on record has ever 
equaled it.” Three weeks later he proudly declared: “This army cannot be de- 
feated. A braver nobler band was never arranged on the American continent.”” 

Sherman pressed and Johnston retreated, albeit skillfully, toward Atlanta, 
an important railroad and supply center. The armies clashed, but until the ac- 
tion at Kennesaw Mountain on June 27, where Sherman uncharacteristically 
assaulted the Confederates’ strongly fortified position, direct encounters were 
limited. Bobbie’s letters described the difficult marching and countermarching 
through rain and mud, attesting “this is one of the most complicated cam- 
paigns, Nettie that I have ever known.” He maintained that once the cowardly 
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and villainous Yankees were defeated, independence would quickly follow. “It 
is true,” he acknowledged, “we have given up a large and fertile portion of our 
soil to the hated enemy, but when victory does come, I firmly believe that it 
will more than repay us for the loss of Northern GA.” 

‘There are just a handful of extant letters from the summer of 1864, mostly 
written by Bobbie; those few underscore the couple’s unyielding faith in the 
Confederacy. Bobbie showed no sign of doubt even as Sherman moved toward 
Atlanta and Johnston's retrograde continued. Witnessing more destruction and 
death, he was sure that he and his men “could not die in a better cause.”** From 
the heights at Kennesaw Mountain, he watched with satisfaction as the enemy 
tried in vain to smash their position.®’ Near the Chattahoochee River he again 
regretted the loss of territory but predicted a final struggle that would annihi- 
late the enemy. Bobbie refused to be concerned should Atlanta fall, contending: 
“We are able to carry on this war fifty years and I know they cannot whip us.”* 
He could not understand why the people of Thomasville were fretting: “The 
enemy does not hold as much of our territory as they did two years ago. The 
Trans Miss[issippi] is almost entirely free from the invader again. We have two 
powerful Armies and great leaders in VA and GA fully able to cope with the 
foe and I believe able to ultimately achieve our Independence. Besides all this 
[a] great deal is being done in the North in our favor. Discord and contention 
is springing up that threatens to ruin Lincoln’s government if persisted in.”” 

Of course much of what Bobbie claimed was not entirely correct. And Jef- 
ferson Davis did not trust Johnston as the young Georgian did. The president, 
angry at Johnston's withdrawal toward Atlanta, replaced him on July 17 with 
the aggressive John Bell Hood, who immediately confronted Sherman on the 
outskirts of the city. A series of sorties quickly followed, and the 29th Georgia 
suffered considerable losses. In Thomasville, meanwhile, Federal cavalry raids 
threatened the area, and the town itself became crowded with wounded. The 
mood was fearful and sullen. Nettie wrote her husband, “I had no idea one year 
ago that the war would be felt so sensibly in this part of Geo[rgia].”%* “Do not 
despond at all,” Bobbie assured her on August 1. “All will be well. These cavalry 
raids don’t amount to much.” 

Seven days after he penned these encouraging words, Bobbie received a 
serious wound near Jonesboro, Georgia. The injury was bad enough to gain 
him the furlough he had sought so earnestly for months. He returned home to 
recuperate and apparently rejoined the army, though it is not clear when. No 
other letters survive to record his final months of the war. Did Bobbie or Net- 
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tie express any loss of faith in the Confederacy? It is impossible to know. Bob- 
bie surrendered as part of Maj. Gen. Sam Jones’s force at Tallahassee, Florida, 
on May 10, 1865. Obtaining a parole, he returned to Thomasville soon after.°° 

In the years following the war, Bobbie and Nettie Mitchell devoted their 
energies to a growing family and Bobbie’s law career. He became solicitor 
general, a state senator, and a superior court judge, active in the Democratic 
Party’s defiant struggle to regain control of the state from the effects of Re- 
construction. His strong commitment to the Confederacy became an equally 
strong commitment to Georgia’s postwar Redemption and the South’s Lost 
Cause. A postwar newspaper clipping credited him with doing “heroic service 
in redeeming Georgia from the second invasion known as ‘Reconstruction” 
and praising him as “one of the old guard, never departing from the faith.” 
In 1890 he gave a stirring speech before fellow Confederate veterans, celebrat- 
ing their heroism and vowing never to forget their memory.'” When Bobbie 
Mitchell died in 1926, a Savannah newspaper praised him for fighting “for his 
party and his people in the days that tried men’s souls.”!3 

Nettie died two years after her husband, but one can only guess that she 
remained equally committed to their Confederate past. Her obituary cited her 
dedication to family and church, hailing her as a woman who typified “the fine 
old traits of Southern hospitality and kindness.” 

‘The question arises, why were these two young Georgians such devout 
Confederates? Why did they so rarely falter from their convictions? What 
kept them so hopeful, despite sickness, separation, death, and enemy inva- 
sion? It appears from their extended correspondence that their nationalism 
was closely tied to their deep devotion to each other. When one despaired, the 
other was quick to offer consolation and support. Young and romantic when 
the conflict began, they could only think optimistically of a future in which the 
Confederacy would be independent and they would be together. Their close 
affiliation with the new nation also seemed to become stronger as the war 
continued rather than really weakening at all. 

Thus for these two young people, Confederate nationalism was immedi- 
ate and personal. They perceived the southern nation to be real, justified, and 
worthy of their loyalty. As members of the slaveholding elite, they perceived 
the conflict as a fateful struggle between good and evil. While the war waged, 
neither Bobbie nor Nettie could imagine a world where the North prevailed. 
In the end of course, the Confederacy did fail. But their commitment to each 
other, tried and tested by war, did not. 
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“And for the Widow and Orphan”: 
Confederate Widows, Poverty, and Public Assistance 
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MARY ANN MOSELEY AND BENJAMIN BAIRD WERE MARRIED IN 
January 1862. Their wedding took place less than a year after Benjamin enlisted 
in Company G, a1st Virginia Infantry—perhaps theirs was a marriage that was 
influenced by the heady romanticism that inspired many a southern union in 
the early days of the war. Mary Ann undoubtedly recognized, at least in the 
abstract, that the conflict could claim her new husband. She most likely did 
not expect to lose him, however, and she could not have foreseen his death 
occurring within the same year they married. Although Benjamin saw little 
action during his service, he died soon after he joined the Confederate ranks, 
a victim of disease like so many other Civil War soldiers. 

Widowed at only twenty-four, Mary Ann had few options for survival 
open to her. After learning of Benjamin's death, she tried to make it on her 
own and continued living in the house she and her husband had “shared.” 
Sometime before 1880, however, Mary Ann moved in with her widowed 
mother, Lucy Moseley. The two widows struggled together until Lucy’s death 
several years later. In the 1880s, during the flush of reform that engulfed 
the United States and stimulated federal intervention on behalf of some of 
the “worthy” poor, southern states initiated efforts to provide assistance to 
their “worthy” poor, whom they emphatically defined as Confederate vet- 
erans and their widows. In 1888 Mary Ann Baird applied for and received 
a Confederate pension from the state of Virginia. The paltry thirty-dol- 
lar-per-year pension undoubtedly provided some economic comfort, and 
it must have given her some solace after having her provider and protector 
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taken from her almost thirty years earlier. She collected her annuity until she 
died in 1914." 

While it lasted, the Civil War laid waste to the South’s economic and social 
landscape and claimed the lives of at least 260,000 white men, among them 
Benjamin Baird. The wartime deaths of so many men created a new class of 
southern women—women like Mary Ann Baird—left without traditional male 
protectors and providers. Although it is virtually impossible to determine just 
how many southern women were widowed by the Civil War, it is likely that 
there were tens of thousands of them, often with fatherless children (defined 
by the state as “orphans”).? These manless women, no longer part of traditional 
households, had to become the heads of and providers for their families, con- 
fronting new social, legal, and financial responsibilities as they struggled to 
survive in a patriarchal society in which women were expected to be helpmates 
for husbands, not heads of families. 

Family wealth amassed before the husband’s death certainly contributed 
to the economic support of many Confederate widows during the war and in 
the years afterward. Yet many of the wives of yeoman and even wealthy Con- 
federates who died experienced economic instability. Mary Ann Baird’s situ- 
ation paints a revealing picture of Confederate widowhood. The 1860 census 
identifies her future husband as a farmer and the owner of three hundred dol- 
lars of real estate. She is listed as a resident in the household of her widowed 
mother—a farmer with one thousand dollars in real estate. Before the war, 
then, both Mary Ann and Benjamin would have been classified as part of the 
yeoman class.} Despite that prewar status and ownership of land, the 1870 cen- 
sus reveals that Mary Ann Baird had “no property” and before 1880 was forced 
to move back in with her mother. After her mother’s death, Mary Ann moved 
into the home of two relatives of her deceased husband, both tenant farmers. 
Several years before her own death, she again moved, this time to live with a 
nephew, J. E. King. Such residence with family members by such women as 
they became older was not unique to Confederate widows. But Mary Ann’s 
descent from the ranks of the yeomen landholders to the landless poor was 
more familiar than not to many Confederate widows and can be explained by 
two primary factors: the physical ramifications of the war on the South and the 
region’s existing social and legal structures. 

‘The sheer physical and economic devastation of the war itself, along with 
a dearth of opportunities for gainful employment and unfair inheritance laws 
and practices, often resulted in desperate situations for Confederate widows. 
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‘That they experienced their widowhood amid the war made their economic 
plight that much more severe. As a resident of Brunswick County, Virginia, 
Mary Ann Baird did not suffer directly from the devastation caused by battles, 
but she, like others throughout the South, felt keenly the ravages of inflation, 
property devaluation, impressment, and confiscation by both armies.+ Addi- 
tionally employment opportunities for women in the nineteenth century were 
fairly limited. Even during the war—a time that witnessed an “expansion” of 
work opportunities for women because of the absence of so many men from 
the home front—most in the South could not expect a great increase in their 
employment options. 

‘The existing legal system regarding estates and inheritance also added to 
the economic deprivation of Confederate widows. If a woman’s husband died 
without leaving a will (which most did), southern estate laws limited her ac- 
cess to and control over her family’s possessions.° Unlike the married women’s 
property laws that had begun to emerge in some northern states during the 
1840s, southern statutes until about 1890 stipulated that a widow’s dower con- 
stituted only a one-third “life interest” in any real estate and one-third of any 
personal property that the husband had owned during the marriage. Because 
most Confederate widows had been married to yeomen or lower-class men, 
one-third of a husband’s property could not adequately support them.’ 

Even if one did inherit all of her husband’s property under the terms of 
his will, there was no guarantee that she would be able to keep it; she was still 
beholden to the legal processes of estate settlement and to the current prop- 
erty-valuation rates, which were extremely low during and after the war. Estate 
laws throughout the South dictated that before a will could be probated, all 
property in the husband’s name—generally the entirety of the family’s posses- 
sions—had to be inventoried and appraised.’ Once that was accomplished, any 
or all of it had to be sold in order to pay the deceased’s debts before any inheri- 
tances could be disbursed.» Consequently, whether their spouses died intestate 
or testate, most Confederate widows found themselves with significantly less 
property than they had enjoyed as wives before the war.’ 

Under these problematic circumstances, survival was all some women could 
hope for as they struggled to provide for their families on their own. Before the 
war remarriage was the usual answer to the question of a widow’s survival. And 
for a few during the war, finding a new spouse allowed them to reestablish 
themselves as wives, provided for and protected by husbands. Yet remarriage in 
the postwar South was not always possible. Indeed most Confederate widows 
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were unable to remarry because there were simply not enough eligible single 
white men left in the South after the war. 

Unable or unwilling to remarry, most struggled to support themselves. 
Certainly a few Confederate widows thrived as independent women and per- 
haps relished that role, yet these fortunate few were hardly typical. Mary Ann 
Baird’s situation was more familiar to the majority of Confederate widows, 
who found themselves in need of economic assistance. The sources for such aid 
in the South varied over time.” 

Initially those women in need had to depend wholly upon traditional 
sources for economic assistance. Like Baird they relied upon the charity and 
generosity of family, friends, and neighbors.* ‘They also could appeal to their 
local or county governments for aid. In both the North and the South, welfare 
tradition held that assistance to the impoverished come strictly from local or 
private sources. 

Colonial Americans, including southerners, had largely based their ideas 
about public assistance to the poor on a set of assumptions derived from Eng- 
lish practices that mandated local support for the indigent. Accordingly each 
colony had divided their populace among local governing bodies that were 
individually responsible for the maintenance of the poor in their communi- 
ties. In the southern colonies Anglican vestrymen had distributed assistance 
among needy residents from funds that were collected voluntarily from within 
their communities. By the late seventeenth century, however, most southern 
colonies had recognized that their people could not always be relied upon to 
give voluntarily. They therefore enacted some type of poor law to collect taxes 
from within each community. Despite the colonywide application of these 
poor laws, the funds collected locally provided only for the poor in that same 
community. The enactment of such laws did not change southerners’ beliefs 
that the local populace was responsible for the poor in its midst.” 

After the Revolution the demise of popular trust in the Anglican Church 
ended any reliance on vestrymen to provide for the poor. Instead southern 
states appointed “overseers of the poor” for each district or county.® As such the 
funding and distribution of aid to individuals still came from local sources. 

‘The refusal of Americans and southerners specifically to create a nation- 
ally funded welfare system during this era was part and parcel of their fear of 
strong government embodied in the recent revolution. Yet their reticence to 
change their ideas about responsibility for the poor is more complicated. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Revolutionary ideology that promoted individual liberty 
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and opportunity, for whites at least, led to a social stigmatization of depen- 
dency, especially in the South, where slaves provided a readily apparent model 
of what dependency meant. Pensions for Revolutionary War veterans and their 
widows provide compelling evidence of this assumption. U.S. military pensions 
offered immediately after the Revolution were limited to soldiers who had 
been wounded, with “lifetime service pensions” at half pay for officers. A poor 
man who served his country and survived the war unscathed was not entitled 
to a pension. Only in 1818 did Congress extend benefits more generally to war 
veterans provided they could prove dire financial need—a condition whose 
likelihood increased as the soldier population aged. Unrestricted pensions for 
Revolutionary veterans did not emerge until 1832. 

The widows of Revolutionary soldiers or other veterans had to wait until 
1836 to begin collecting pensions, indicating the traditional American belief 
that if such women required assistance, they would receive it from private or 
local sources."* Other than these military pensions, state-generated provisions 
for the poor were generally ignored during this period; when it was acknowl- 
edged, allowance was only given to the disabled or insane—in other words 
those who in society’s eyes were unable to work—and it was generally miserly. 

Throughout most of the early national period, southern communities dis- 
tributed their aid to the poor primarily in the form of outdoor relief—funds 
distributed by the overseers of the poor. There were a few state-run institu- 
tions that provided indoor relief, but these were reserved for the very old, 
the very young, and the disabled or insane.” Consistent with their objection 
to state-funded welfare, southern legislators’ willingness to build and main- 
tain institutions for indoor relief generally depended upon private sources of 
nontax revenue.” While widows might certainly have been among those few 
antebellum southerners who received either indoor or outdoor aid, they were 
not considered as a separate class of the “deserving poor” the way the insane or 
the infirm were." 

Over the course of the Civil War, southerners’ understanding of welfare and 
the “deserving poor” changed. The war inspired a shift from a reliance on local 
resources to a reliance on the state in the form of the Confederate government 
and individual state governments. Both state and national governments allo- 
cated special monies in their budgets to assist the poor, especially soldiers and 
widows. At war’s end, however, the southern poor found themselves once again 
reliant solely on local and private sources for assistance until the evolution of 
state-funded Confederate pensions in the late 1880s. 
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‘The temporary status of this welfare policy reflected not only the economic 
and physical realities of the South as a region during and after the conflict but 
also a change in southerners’ perceptions about what was an acceptable role 
for the state in their lives as well as who belonged in the category of the “wor- 
thy poor.” As Emory Thomas acknowledges in The Confederate Nation, one of 
the preeminent tenets of southern political thought that led to secession was 
that of states’ rights. Of course this ideology served primarily to protect the 
institution of slavery from an ever-increasing northern and Republican ma- 
jority in the federal government. Nevertheless it indicates a key component of 
southerners’ understanding of the larger world around them. Since before the 
Revolution, southerners had relied on their local governments as the origin of 
day-to-day governance in their lives.*® These sources, however, were unable to 
handle the sheer volume of destruction and suffering caused by the Civil War, 
forcing state governments and eventually the national administration to act on 
their citizens’ behalf. 

‘That many of those in need were the families of Confederate soldiers added 
an extra stimulus to expand responsibility for and sources of financial assis- 
tance. The shift from a reliance for economic assistance on local sources to 
state institutions and finally the national government reflected an acknowledg- 
ment that the “Confederate poor” were indeed worthy and deserving of public 
assistance. It was also an acknowledgment of the increasingly loud and active 
vocalization of pain and suffering on the part of soldiers’ wives and widows 
who believed they were sacrificing too much for the cause.” 

The transition from a reliance on local sources to a reliance on the state 
can also be seen as recognition by southern policymakers that a loose con- 
federacy of independent states could not wage and win a war. Thus it was 
a reflection of the increasing centralization of the power of the Confeder- 
ate government. As Thomas argues, the need for the South to become a na- 
tion rather than a loosely connected group of states forced it to become more 
Confederate than southern, taking on both roles and responsibilities here- 
tofore considered inappropriate. Relief for the poor, especially soldiers and 
widows, was one such responsibility.” Correspondingly the shift back to local 
resources after the war was based both on the reality that the Confederacy 
was gone and that state governments did not have the ability—or, during 
Reconstruction, the inclination—to meet the needs of their poor. But it was 


also an implicit acknowledgment that the southern experiment with national- 
ism had failed. 
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During the four-year conflict, Confederate widows in need found that they 
could rely upon a broader spectrum of sources for economic assistance, sources 
that had developed as an outgrowth of the war itself. At its outbreak in 1861, 
deeply embedded notions that benevolence was a local concern shaped the im- 
mediate response of southerners to the poor and needy in their midst, includ- 
ing soldiers’ wives and widows. Ladies throughout the South formed soldiers’ 
aid societies, whose immediate goal was to provide supplies for the valiant 
fighting men from their locales. 

Not long into the conflict, however, it became apparent that soldiers were 
not the only ones in need of assistance; their families were also suffering. In 
response to this realization, many aid societies broadened the scope of their 
activities to include the wives or widows of their local servicemen.” Addition- 
ally, long-established organizations, including churches and social clubs, often 
collected money and food for indigent soldiers’ families within their communi- 
ties while some southern businessmen offered services such as grinding corn or 
transportation at discounted rates to dependents in an effort to do their part for 
the cause. Most of these efforts remained locally focused, however, and cooper- 
ation among relief groups never materialized in the South the way it did in the 
North in the form of the Christian Commission and the Sanitary Commission. 

Local county or municipal governments also provided aid to soldiers’ wives 
and widows as part of their traditional efforts to aid the poor in their commu- 
nities. At first most local authorities relied upon existing structures and prac- 
tices for the care of the poor to deal with needs of the servicemen’s families or 
provided assistance in the form of free water and discounted prices on fuel and 
foodstuffs. Soon after the first casualties, however, local officials realized that 
the need was greater than their typical resources and began appropriating extra 
funds specifically to relieve the suffering of soldiers’ families. From the war’s 
outset Brunswick County (Virginia) commissioners, for example, voted appro- 
priations “for the benefit of the wives and children and families of the soldiers 
that have volunteered who are in indigent circumstances.”* Such increases in 
funding for aid certainly helped, but they were not always limited to the fami- 
lies of soldiers; often local aid was available to anyone in poverty, which conse- 
quently reduced the amounts for soldiers’ families. In Richmond, Virginia, for 
example, the municipal government, reacting to the infamous “bread riots” that 
erupted in 1863, appropriated seventy thousand dollars to meet the city’s welfare 
needs. Although servicemen’s wives and widows most certainly received some of 
this aid, the capital was full of other needy citizens as the bread riots revealed.” 
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Despite local governments’ expanded efforts, it soon became clear to state 
officials as well as the general population that traditional sources of aid were 
simply inadequate to meet the needs of both the poor and the widows and 
wives of soldiers. Before the first year of the war was over, many southern state 
governments had joined the ranks of “aid providers.” In a region in which local 
control reigned supreme, such “big government” action was somewhat unprec- 
edented, but it quickly became acceptable and indeed expected, at least for the 
duration of the conflict.* 

Rather than continue to rely primarily upon local efforts, southerners will- 
ingly turned to state governments to aid the poor, and legislators throughout 
the South rose to the occasion. Actions by the Virginia, North Carolina, and 
Georgia legislatures provide informative examples. Virginia's General Assem- 
bly passed the Act for Relief of Indigent Soldiers and Sailors on October 31, 
1863—just seven months after the bread riots. This law offered benefits to “the 
widows and minor children” of “soldiers or sailors who had died in service” as 
well as to indigent families of soldiers or sailors still serving. Aid in the form 
of money or in-kind services would be distributed through the county gov- 
ernments to qualified individuals within their borders. Disabled or honorably 
discharged soldiers or their widows had to apply for aid at county offices. The 
law authorized local officials to impress goods or supplies within their juris- 
dictions according to the needs of their communities. The reliance on county 
institutions to distribute such aid was both the most efficacious method as well 
as the most socially acceptable.” 

In 1864 the Virginia General Assembly amended the previous law and 
appropriated “one million dollars for the care of the families of soldiers and 
sailors who resided in counties controlled by the Federal Army.”3° Under 
this act legislators stipulated that dependents who had been driven from 
their homes by the Union army into other counties were eligible for aid in 
their new counties of residence. By ending established-residency require- 
ments for aid, the law effectively exerted the power of the state govern- 
ment over county authorities by establishing a statewide definition of who 
was included in the “deserving poor” population. In addition to the 1863 
and 1864 laws addressing the distribution of monetary aid, two other mea- 
sures in 1864 provided for the doling out of cotton, cotton cards, and salt 
to needy citizens. Although unprecedented, the ease with which such leg- 
islation became law indicates that Virginia lawmakers and citizens saw 


such state-sponsored assistance as legitimate under the exigencies of war." 
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In North Carolina, legislators passed the first law to aid widows and other 
members of soldiers’ families in February 1862. Although this first law only al- 
lowed for bounties due and any arrears of pay to go to the widows and families 
of soldiers after their death, a year later the General Assembly appropriated 
one million dollars for the assistance of the families of individual soldiers.3* As 
it was in Virginia, this aid was distributed through the county governments. 
At the end of 1863, the legislature set aside another one million dollars in aid 
to soldiers’ families. Like Virginia’s state officials, the increasing generosity of 
North Carolina lawmakers was probably influenced by the displays of unrest 
among their citizenry; both Salisbury and High Point were, like Richmond, 
the site of bread riots earlier in the year.On December 23, 1864, they increased 
the appropriation to three million dollars after Gov. Zebulon Vance, undoubt- 
edly influenced by the constant stream of letters he received from women 
requesting assistance, reminded legislators, “It is admitted to be our imperative 
duty to provide for these persons [soldiers’ families].”** Vance’s impassioned 
plea reveals his recognition that the responsibility for aiding the poor had 
passed from the hands of local officials to the General Assembly. 

Other North Carolina politicians also called upon the citizens’ sense of 
duty to justify state aid for the poor. J. M. Leach, in an 1863 bid for the Con- 
federate congressional seat from the Seventh District of North Carolina, 
avowed, “I am in favor of increasing the pay of the soldiers, and think that 
adequate provision should be made by law, permanently to provide them with 
clothing at low rates and also to supply the families of the needy at home and 
keep them from suffering and want, and I have been active in my own county 


in endeavoring to effect this.”3° 


In total the state government appropriated over 
six million dollars as well as tons of foodstuffs and supplies for the purpose of 
aiding soldiers’ families.” North Carolinians clearly saw state aid as not only 
justified but also as a sacred duty. 

Georgia also took steps to provide financial assistance to the families of 
its soldiers during the war. Although the majority of state expenditures dur- 
ing 1861 went toward creating and outfitting military units, the national gov- 
ernment increasingly took on such costs, leaving Georgia free to dedicate its 
monies to the support of its civilians. As expected most of this aid initially 
originated in the individual counties, but as Gov. Joseph Brown admonished 
legislators, “The problem required a state solution rather than a local one.” 
Georgians “from every part of the State, fight for the protection of the liber- 
ties of the whole people, and the wealth of the whole State. Let our soldiers 
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know that their loved ones at home are provided for.” He continued, “Many 
of Georgia’s volunteers were almost destitute of property, and their families 
should be supplied, if need be, at the public expense, with such of the neces- 
saries of life as their labor will not afford them, cost the State what it may.” 

In November 1861 Georgia began a program of home-front assistance by 
providing for the distribution of salt, cotton cards, and corn free of charge to 
soldiers’ families and at low cost to other indigents. To facilitate this largesse 
the state offered financial incentives to encourage private manufacturing and 
importing. When such efforts failed to yield sufficient returns, the government 
established its own factories and import trade to pick up the slack. Moreover, 
when a serious grain shortage threatened Georgia in the summer of 1862, of- 
ficials responded by limiting cotton production to three acres per hand and 
threatening the confiscation of unauthorized stills, for grain that was distilled 
into alcohol could not be turned into bread.3° In addition to these “real” forms 
of assistance, beginning in 1863 the legislature appropriated money for direct 
distribution “to assist families of soldiers in the service, children and wives of 
deceased soldiers, and disabled veterans.” In 1863 Georgia lawmakers set aside 
$2.5 million, while 1864 and 1865 saw such appropriations increased to $6 mil- 
lion and $8 million respectively.*° As was the case in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina, the funds went to the counties for distribution according to the number 
of beneficiaries reported. 

Throughout the war years, Georgia, like other Confederate states, struggled 
to find the means to provide aid to soldiers’ families.’To pay for such programs, 
state taxes on income, cotton, and property rose for elite citizens, while the 
families of yeoman soldiers paid at reduced rates.** As Governor Brown sur- 
mised, “By the adoption of this plan, all who purchase are taxed something 
for the assistance of the soldiers’ families and widows.”* That wealthy citizens, 
who provided most of the leadership, did not object to the tax increase indi- 
cates their understanding that the state should take responsibility for those 
citizens who were less fortunate, provided they were serving the cause. 

Even the extra efforts made by state governments proved insufficient to 
meet the needs of the growing numbers of indigents. Accordingly assistance to 
the poor evolved to include an unprecedented source of aid—the national gov- 
ernment. In March 1862 the Confederate Congress appropriated five million 
dollars for “the relief of the Families of Soldiers in the Service of the Confed- 
erate States ...in needy circumstances.”8 These funds were distributed among 
the states at the request of the governors in proportion to the number of troops 
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they furnished. Within each the state government disbursed the money to 
its counties in like manner. Although this funding was not designated solely 
for soldiers’ widows, legislators surely considered widows as among those “in 
needy circumstances.” In January 1864 Congress acted again on behalf of the 
Confederacy’s needy, passing a bill entitled “An Act to provide additional com- 
pensation for the soldiers of the army of the Confederate States, and for the 
families of those who die in the service.” Section 1 of this act ordered that every 
noncommissioned officer or private who was honorably discharged from the 
military receive a Confederate bond worth the amount of the soldier’s pay 
while in service, drawing 8 percent interest. Section 2 specified that “the wife 
and children, or widowed mother, of any private or non-commissioned officer 
who shall die in service shall be entitled to a bond of like character and condi- 
tions, bearing date on the day of the death of the father, husband, or son.”# 
‘This was the first Confederate law to recognize the specific hardships the war 
caused for soldiers’ wives and widows. Unfortunately for the recipients, Con- 
federate bonds became worthless with Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. 

Why did Confederate officials, who ostensibly were advocates of the same 
states’ rights ideology that had driven secession, so willing begin and con- 
tinue a national welfare program? Undoubtedly the bread riots that occurred 
in Richmond, Virginia; Atlanta, Macon, Columbus, and Augusta, Georgia; 
and Salisbury and High Point, North Carolina, during the spring of 1863 influ- 
enced Congress’s 1864 largesse as much as they had those of each of the three 
state governments. Additionally, as the war progressed, Confederate officials 
could not fail to notice increasing rates of desertion among soldiers with fami- 
lies at home. This combined with a constant torrent of letters from families 
requesting some sort of assistance in lieu of the return of their soldier—loved 
ones convinced politicians that desertion was largely an expression of the men’s 
concerns for their wives and children. Accordingly they attempted to alleviate 
this drain on the ranks by enacting relief measures on the home front. 

‘The citizens’ willingness to turn to Confederate rather than state or local 
officials indicates a shift in southerners’ beliefs that the national govern- 
ment should be responsible for their welfare amid their suffering. But this 
expanding sense of the Confederacy’s responsibility for the poor was not 
born solely out of the necessity caused by the greater scale of need that ex- 
isted during the war. Rather, southerners demanded that the government 
provide for the poor because so many of them were the destitute wives and 
widows of soldiers. 
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When the war ended in Confederate defeat, southerners once again had 
to revise their expectations and assumptions about assistance to the poor. Al- 
though the end of fighting may have softened some of the economic depriva- 
tion suffered throughout the South, it also brought an end to the Confederacy’s 
wartime aid. Additionally assistance from the southern state governments also 
ended when they came under U.S. military administration during Reconstruc- 
tion. While some needy individuals could find brief assistance from the fed- 
eral government through the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen, and Abandoned 
Lands, many found themselves reliant primarily upon traditional sources. Until 
the 1880s countless widows like Mary Ann Baird were limited to going it alone 
and barely eking out a living or acquiring the limited economic assistance that 
could be had from family, friends, charitable organizations, and their county 
or municipal governments. 

More than fifteen years after the South’s experiment with nationalism, 
Baird and others like her could turn once more to the state for assistance. In 
the 1880s, with the national move toward reform and its use of the federal gov- 
ernment to fix the ills of society, southern states became willing to open their 
pockets to the Confederate poor once more. At the same time that the federal 
government began offering pensions to any Union veteran who had served 
during the Civil War, regardless of whether or not he had been wounded, 
southern state legislatures created their own Confederate pension systems.‘ 
‘These were not just an effort to “catch up” with the pro-Union efforts or simply 
a recognition by southern citizens and legislators that men and women were 
still suffering from sacrifices they had made for the Confederacy during the 
war. As Theda Skocpol argues, “Civil War benefits [Confederate or Federal] ... 
cannot be set aside as mere unavoidable concomitants of the human damage 
inflicted by the original military conflict, for the extension of Civil War ben- 
efits came after claims directly due to wartime casualties had peaked and were 
in decline.” Rather, the move to assist Confederate veterans and their widows 
was motivated by citizens’ willingness to insist on such efforts. Southerners’ 
turn to the state was a reflection of a shift in their expectations of government, 
in which they were not unlike other Americans. But where others understood 
the state to mean the federal government, southerners preferred to see that 
authority exclusively in their state governments, at least where aid to the Con- 
federate poor was concerned. 

Southerners’ flirtation with the idea of federal pensions to Confederate 
veterans and their widows is revealing in this respect. The issue arose during 
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the late 1890s, several years after most southern states had begun their pension 
programs. Although the idea of federally funded pensions for ex-Confederates 
was largely supported by the northern populace and their politicians, the South 
ultimately rejected the idea and the definition of the “state” that it implied. 
In many respects the debate over federal pensions broke down between the 
upper and lower classes. Southern legislators and many outspoken leaders of 
the United Confederate Veterans’ camps—the more affluent contingent—led 
the charge against the pensions.” Some, like the Ben T. Duval Camp in Fort 
Smith, Arkansas, even published official resolutions damning the effort. In an 
1899 resolution, the camp leadership asserted: “We are not in sympathy with 
any movement or contemplated movement to the end that surviving ex-Con- 
federate soldiers be pensioned by the (General) Government of the United 
States, and that our representatives and senators in congress be so advised and 
requested to oppose any proposition or measure which may be introduced, 
tending to that end.”* The Pickett-Buchanan Camp of Norfolk, Virginia, went 
so far as to declare, “A Federal pension is worse than Confederate poverty.” 
Many poor veterans, who could have used the extra money, disagreed with 
such bravado, and a few brave southern politicians embraced and promoted the 
idea of federal Confederate pensions on their behalf. In a letter to Congress, B. P. 
Maddox, himself a former Confederate soldier, encapsulated the class division 
over the issue: “Towering monuments to our dead generals, and flowers on 
our graves meet, in the South, a more ready response than the needs of our 
living. ... "They say for us, without our consent, that we would ‘feel insulted 
if offered a Government pension.’ Why should we be more afraid of Federal 
money than they who receive it for service in the Federal Congress or Senate, 
or in a thousand other offices distributed all over the South? And why should 
the old soldier be thought an ingrate because he would like a few of those 
comforts that were his (besides ‘board and clothes’) before he made sacri- 
fice of everything, even of health, for a cause he once thought was the Public 
Good?”s* Despite such convincing logic, opinions like Maddox’s were largely 
drowned out by the cacophony of those who rejected federal pensions out of 
hand. Opponents demanded that any assistance rendered to poor Confederate 
veterans or their families come from the southern states rather than the U.S. 
government. Their rejection of federal pensions, despite the reality that such 
entitlements would have been much more lucrative and helpful to those in 
need, indicates a continued hostility and wariness on the part of elite south- 
erners toward the federal government, which they felt had “tormented” south- 
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erners during Reconstruction. Additionally the rejection of federal pensions 
by former Confederates reveals the power of the emerging myth of the Lost 
Cause. Whether or not the myth became a central feature of white Protestant 
religious practice in the South, as Charles Reagan Wilson has asserted, it was 
powerful enough to make payment to Confederate soldiers by their former 
enemy intolerable.* 

Sen. William Bate of Tennessee demonstrated the perceived link between 
loyalty to the cause and the refusal of federal pensions. He argued before the 
Senate regarding “most” Confederate veterans: “They are a brave, noble, patri- 
otic, self-sacrificing set of men. They are not alms-begging nor pension-seeking 
men. They are proud, poor, and patriotic, and ask no pensions of the Govern- 
ment. Neither have they any apology to make... .I have never apologized, and 
never expect to, for my course as a Confederate soldier. I believed I was right, 
and I believe it now... . I think the Confederate soldier feels that he has had 
to pay a great deal, and a great deal too much, for Federal pensions. He does 
not approve of it.”* Finally the refusal to accept federal pensions was part and 
parcel of the southern leadership's reclamation of the states’ rights ideology of 
the prewar period with a continued rejection of a centralization of government 
power, be it the Confederate government during the war or the U.S. govern- 
ment during the 1890s. 

Although many southerners, white and black, had received aid from the 
U.S. government through both the army and the Freedmen’s Bureau before the 
end of Reconstruction in the 1870s, southerners largely rejected the ideological 
underpinnings of that aid. Their legislators during the 1880s were willing to use 
state resources to provide welfare to veterans and widows largely because they 
considered such aid a payment for services rendered to the state; those services 
had not been rendered to the federal government and therefore should not 
be paid for by them. Destitute Confederate widows, the logic specified, were 
poor not because their husbands had been “lay abouts” but because they had 
sacrificed their lives for the Confederate cause. Accordingly it was the respon- 
sibility of the South, exercised through the states, to reward them for their or 
their husbands’ service. When in 1894 the federal government offered to take 
over the payment of Confederate pensions, the reaction from many, especially 
southern politicians, was an emphatic “No.” To turn to the national authorities 
for such assistance in their minds would not only cheapen the principles that 
justified southern aid to former Confederates but also violate the ideology of 
states’ rights that they were championing once again. 
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Despite assistance, the war devastated many southern families, especially 
those who sent husbands, sons, and fathers to the battlefield never to return. 
Both during the war and afterward, state governments found it necessary to at- 
tend to such needs through formal policy and public-relief programs. The scale, 
and to some extent the ideology, of such efforts were relatively unprecedented 
in the South and tapped already overtaxed resources. Yet proportionally, south- 
ern state-sponsored relief programs exceeded such efforts in the North dur- 
ing the war. Southerners justified this spending within the definition of duty. 
Men who went to war fulfilled their manly duty to protect their homes and 
their state from northern invaders. It was the duty of those who remained at 
home to provide for their families in their absence, whether that absence was 
temporary or permanent. In the end the war brought about what one historian 
has called “the most extensive welfare system ever in the South,” setting a prec- 
edent for similar efforts, at least at the state level, at the turn of the century. 

Both during and after the war, southerners considered those who had sac- 
rificed for “the cause” especially deserving of public aid because of that sacri- 
fice. Using special measures rather than standard poor-relief laws, legislators 
set veterans and their families apart as worthy recipients of governmental as- 
sistance rather than paupers dependent upon the largesse of individuals and 
charitable organizations. Moreover veterans who had survived the war un- 
scathed physically felt “a strong desire” to help the families of those comrades 
who did not return as well as “those fellow comrades who had been disabled.” 
Indeed many former soldiers were deeply moved by the needs of other veterans 
and the families who had been deprived of their providers and protectors. 

Certainly not all widows shared the experiences of Mary Ann Baird, but 
many could probably relate to her plight. The assistance available to Confeder- 
ate widows during the war and afterward varied over time. Baird’s story reveals 
the development of southerners’ understanding of aid to the poor between 1861 
and the century’s end and just whose responsibility it should be. Despite their 
numerous struggles, widows survived in the postwar South. For those women 
who never recovered from the economic devastation of losing their husbands, 
financial assistance from both private and public sources could mean the dif- 
ference between life and death. At the close of her wartime diary, Cornelia 
Peake McDonald, a Virginia widow, poignantly states, “And here ends my 
account of my trials; and though they were not at an end entirely, I was able 
in various ways to take care of my family.”5* No doubt for many Confederate 
widows, such was the case. 
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“Talking Heroines”: 
Elite Mountain Women as Chroniclers 
of Stoneman’s Raid, April 1865 


JOHN C. INSCOE 


BY THE FALL OF 1865, CORNELIA PHILLIPS SPENCER WAS ALREADY 
at work on a book that would be published the following year, The Last Ninety 
Days of the War in North Carolina. The Chapel Hill widow took on this task 
at the suggestion of David Lowery Swain, former governor of the state and 
longtime president of the University of North Carolina. She originally con- 
ceived—and contracted—her narrative as a series of articles in The Watchman, a 
new journal established by a UNC professor at war’s end to promote sectional 
reconciliation and published in New York. The “unexpected favor” with which 
the series was received by readers led her to expand her narrative and reissue it 
in book form, as the author explained in a brief preface. 

While she acknowledged in her opening pages that it would be long before 
the “history of the late war can be soberly and impartially written,” Spencer 
also recognized that future historians would need to have evidence from private 
sources in order to do so, noting that “history has no more invaluable and irre- 
fragable witnesses for the truth than are to be found in the journals, memoranda, 
and private correspondence of the prominent and influential men who either 
acted in, or were compelled to remain quiet observers of the events of their day.”* 

In this statement Spencer reveals both class and gender biases common 
to her era and long afterward as to who made history and whose perspectives 
were worthwhile in capturing and preserving it—“prominent and influential 
men.” She was diligent in her attempts to obtain from such sources their own 
memories, correspondence, and other records in order to construct her account 


of the conflict’s waning days in her home state. Her own prominence in the 
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university town—a professor’s daughter and close friend and confidante of 
Swain—gave her entrée to a number of such connections who provided her 
with considerable materials, including former governors Zebulon B. Vance 
and William A. Graham and state supreme court justice Thomas Ruffin. Not 
surprisingly Spencer did not seem to have actively sought such input from 
women around the state, though their voices occasionally made their way into 
her narrative. 

A major part of Spencer’s book—three full chapters—chronicles Stone- 
man’s raid through western North Carolina in April 1865, a mission one later 
historian described as “a knife thrust into the virtually undefended back of the 
South.”3 As with the rest of her book, the female perspective on that traumatic 
culmination of the war in the southern highlands appears only fleetingly. Yet 
what renders this raid so striking to historians since, or should, are the un- 
usual number and fullness of written accounts by women who lived along 
Stoneman’s route and endured encounters of various sorts with his troops. 
Like an outspoken woman in Winchester, Virginia, who verbally challenged 
disruptive Union troops and was called by an admiring neighbor “one of the 
talking heroines,” a number of these Appalachian women in North Carolina 
also confronted the enemy at their doorsteps and demonstrated real courage 
and resolve in doing so.* But the trait shared by all of them was their impulse 
to record their experiences in vivid and often heartfelt terms. 

Several of these accounts take the form of extended diary or journal entries; 
some are long, descriptive letters written in the moment or just afterward; and 
others are memoirs, which may or may not have been meant for publication, 
composed well after the fact. Of those preserved and accessible to us today, 
these narratives, taken together, provide fresh insights into the ways in which 
the elite women of the Carolina highlands experienced this incursion that so 
threatened their homes and their families and how they chose to convey their 
observations, feelings, and actions in written form. In “talking” with pen to 
paper about what they had endured, these women provide us not only with al- 
ternative perspectives on the war’s latter days than those provided by the “prom- 
inent and influential” men on whom Cornelia Spencer depended for her book, 
but they also reveal much about class and racial tensions, for which Stone- 
man’s raid proved a catalyst, and about the considerable void that separated 
the region's elite from their less fortunate neighbors and fellow highlanders.° 

The women who left such vivid written records of their encounters with 
Stoneman were (with one exception) natives of western North Carolina and 
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fully part of the local elites that dominated the county seats or their rural envi- 
rons. Their families had been among the first to settle in these towns and fertile 
valleys. While not plantation mistresses, they probably shared more in com- 
mon with such women of the lowland South than they did with most women 
in their own region, those situated on more isolated highland homesteads in 
more remote parts of the mountains and far more vulnerable to the fierce guer- 
rilla warfare and bushwhacker harassment that had plagued the outlying areas 
for much of the war’s duration. 

Most of those “talking heroines” were part of slaveholding families who 
owned between four and forty-two slaves in 1860.7 Their husbands and/or fa- 
thers held extensive farmlands but were just as likely to be lawyers, merchants, 
or engaged in other business or professional endeavors. While these women 
endured some of the tribulations of the wartime home front—the absence of 
husbands and other men in Confederate service as well as shortages of various 
foodstuffs and household goods—they had been relatively insulated from the 
violence and abuse of enemy armies or domestic mobs. Perhaps because they 
remained out of harm’s way until the war’s final month, these women remained 
committed to the Confederate cause and portrayed themselves as true south- 
erners in their narratives. 

In hindsight it seems rather remarkable that most of these women re- 
mained so oblivious to such attacks and other upheavals. Katherine Polk Gale 
commented on the French Broad Valley of Buncombe County soon after mov- 
ing there from her family’s Mississippi plantation in 1862. “Peace & plenty 
ruled everywhere,” she noted. “The country was so shut in from the world, it 
seemed almost impossible for the desolations of war to reach the happy homes 
along the route.” Much of her account of the war years in Asheville dwells on 
the hospitality she enjoyed and the friendships she made among “the many 
charming, cultivated people” there. “Though we knew in Asheville, the war 
was going on relentlessly,” she wrote, “there was nothing in our surroundings 
to suggest it, as we were so far removed from everything connected with it.”* 

A number of these women, situated as they were in county seats or in the 
broad valleys along the eastern slopes of the Blue Ridge, expressed similar de- 
grees of complacency in terms of their own comfort and safety for much of the 
war’s duration. Most were part of close kinship or neighborhood networks that 
provided both social interaction with other women of their own class and a mu- 
tual support system that allowed them to weather the burdens imposed by the 
war, both materially and emotionally. Emma L. Rankin in McDowell County 
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spoke for many of her peers when she wrote: “Up to the winter of 64-65 our 
experience of the trials of the war was confined to the anxiety about friends in 
the army, and the privations which were lightly esteemed and cheerfully borne, 
hoping always for a joyful end. True we were far from blockade goods, but what 
cared we.... We had thought it highly improbable that a blue-coat would ever 
be seen in our secluded region.”? As late as February 1865, Ella Harper, Rankin’s 
sister-in-law in Lenoir, acknowledged to her husband their good fortune in 
being “exempt from the severe forms of trial incident to this dreadful war.” 

Such impressions could hardly have differed more from those of those 
far less privileged and far more vulnerable women elsewhere in the region. 
As Katherine Gale was enjoying a pleasant social life in Asheville, women in 
adjacent Madison County were being whipped and hanged by their fingers 
by Union troops seeking information about their husbands’ whereabouts. The 
guerrilla warfare that wracked the more remote parts of both the Blue Ridge 
and the Smoky Mountains made many women both active agents and likely 
targets of the ruthless violence and deliberate cruelties it spawned." For other 
poor women, crop failure, the disruption of access to market goods, and the 
destruction or theft of livestock, foodstuffs, or other property vital to their 
welfare meant that starvation posed the greatest challenge they faced during 
the war years. Much of that desperation comes through in the letters of such 
women, often barely literate, to Gov. Zebulon Vance, himself a native of the re- 
gion and thus assumed by many in the mountains to be a sympathetic resource 
for alleviating their problems.” 

There is little evidence that elite women felt much sympathy for the suf- 
fering of their more beleaguered neighbors. Class distinctions were never far 
from the surface in their commentary on those from whom they so distanced 
themselves. Mary Bell of Franklin, North Carolina, for instance, expressed 
her disdain for less fortunate men and women who faced a Union raid in 
the northwestern part of her own county. “It was the most ridiculous thing I 
ever heard of,” she wrote to her husband, Alfred. “I think evry man in Macon 
Co., except those that were too old to get away skidadled.” She was no more 
sympathetic toward the frightened women left behind as she described the 
two or three days in which they had had to endure the prospect of “fine times 
during yankee holadays.” In a somewhat scornful tone, she detailed a variety of 
mishaps other women encountered in their efforts to hide their valuables and 
livestock and to safeguard their homes, much of which comes across as little 


more than slapstick in her irreverent retelling of various incidents. 
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In Wilkes County, Lizzie Lenoir, a member of one of that area’s oldest and 
most prominent families, conveyed nothing but contempt for women who 
raided granaries in nearby Jonesville in January 1865. This was the last of a num- 
ber of such “bread riots” instigated by groups of women throughout the Con- 
federacy, driven to mob action by food shortages and their frustration at local 
officials to respond in any equitable way. Like most others, this effort failed, 
much to Lenoir’s satisfaction. Somewhat bemusedly she informed her aunt of a 
“band of women, armed with axes,” who converged in wagons on a granary and 
demanded its ground corn. “There was only one man in the place,” she wrote, 
“and he (Leonidas like) stood in the door of the house and bid defiance to the 
crowd. You know women generally want to carry their point, and it was with 
great difficulty that our hero could withstand them. They were happily thrown 
into confusion by an old drunk man coming up with a huge brush in his hand, 
striking their horses with it, causing them to run away with their wagons, and 
some of ¢hem in it.” She concluded smugly, “They didn’t get any of the corn.”** 

Neither of these women showed any sympathy, much less empathy, for the 
desperate plight of the wives and mothers driven to such drastic measures. 
Only with Stoneman’s raid three months later did the region’s female elite 
face the same sort of trauma themselves. Their complacency came to an abrupt 
end thanks to a New York general and the six thousand cavalrymen he led in 
wreaking havoc on their towns, villages, and valleys in April 1865. Maj. Gen. 
George Stoneman, a West Point graduate, headed up the District of East Ten- 
nessee early in 1865 when U. S. Grant ordered him to lead a cavalry raid into 
the interior of South Carolina, “visiting a portion of the state which will not 
be reached by Sherman’s forces,” including Columbia. His orders were to de- 
stroy railroads and other military resources, then to move to Salisbury, North 
Carolina, the site of a major Confederate prison, on his way back to East Ten- 
nessee and liberate its Union prisoners. Grant also saw Stoneman’s mission as 
a diversionary tactic, drawing away from Shermans path at least some of the 
Confederate forces that would otherwise challenge his march northward. 

A series of delays meant that Sherman had already taken Columbia and had 
moved on into North Carolina by the time Stoneman was ready to move. His 
mission was thus scaled back to a raid on the Salisbury prison, with the destruc- 
tion of property and military resources a secondary goal as his troops moved 
through the North Carolina mountains, thus preventing either Robert E. 
Lee’s army in Virginia or Joseph E. Johnston's around Raleigh from making a 
westward retreat through North Carolina. 
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On March 28 Stoneman crossed the state line into North Carolina with his 
six thousand horsemen, nearly all the available cavalry then in East Tennessee. 
While most of these troops consisted of units from Pennsylvania, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Kentucky, there were a sizeable number of “home Yankees” along as 
well, many of them Carolina highlanders recruited into Union service. They 
first attacked and ransacked the small town of Boone, among the only group 
of residents the approaching raiders caught fully by surprise. From there they 
moved east out of the mountains and through foothill communities until they 
reached their ultimate destination, Salisbury, on April 12 and destroyed vast 
supply depots, public buildings, cotton mills, tanneries, a foundry, and the 
prison, though Confederate authorities had moved its few remaining occu- 
pants to Charlotte a month before. From Salisbury Stoneman’s forces split: 
two brigades under Brig. Gen. Alvan C. Gillem headed directly west again, 
attacking similar targets in several towns as they moved toward Asheville, like 
Salisbury a community that Union forces targeted because of its role as a cen- 
ter of Confederate activity. Col. William Palmer led a third brigade south to- 
ward Lincolnton and Charlotte before turning west toward Asheville. Stone- 
man himself, having achieved the primary goal with Salisbury’s destruction, 
returned to Tennessee, taking with him nearly one thousand prisoners, mostly 
home guardsmen and Confederate veterans who had returned home either 
injured or ill. 

‘The destruction of Boone set a pattern of disruption and property damage 
that the Union cavalrymen continued to inflict on other towns along their 
route—though with significant variations. The degree of damage done de- 
pended in part on how local citizens responded to the raiders. Thus Winston 
and Salem, then two separate towns, escaped harm when the mayor and a 
contingent of leading citizens greeted the invading force on the outskirts of 
each town waving white handkerchiefs. At the other extreme Morganton citi- 
zens sought to ambush Stonemen’s men as they moved west from Salisbury 
and paid a heavy price for their resistance. In reaction to such local aggression, 
the most intense home defense they had faced on this mission, the Federal 
troops were allowed to engage in wholesale plundering of the nearly deserted 
town and harassment of the few remaining residents—mainly women—on 
a scale not yet authorized. Likewise Asheville, simply by its well-recognized 
role as the region's center of Confederate authority, faced the final and most 
brutal attack by Stoneman’s men. The unexpectedness of an incursion on this 


scale caught many, if not most, residents there off guard. Part of their shock 
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came from the fact that this attack came two days after an armistice had been 
reached by General Gillem and the Confederate commander, James G. Mar- 
tin, on April 26. 

One of the more striking aspects of the encounters between these Union 
forces and the elite women whose homes and property they threatened was 
the willingness of many to play the role of “talking heroines,” that is, to per- 
sonally confront either Stoneman himself or another of his officers either as 
supplicants or in defiance. Emma Rankin of Lenoir, who tutored Col. Logan 
Carson's children at his Pleasant Gardens farm in nearby McDowell County, 
was quick to challenge “an impudent lieutenant” who asked her where the 
horses had been hidden. When he refused to believe her reply that the slaves 
had hidden them, noting that he was from Kentucky and knew as much about 
blacks as she did, “I told him that if he was a Kentuckian he ought to be 
ashamed of being in that band of marauders.” After more of his insolence, 
Rankin wrote, he left in search of the horses, assuring her that they would find 
the horses: “Yankees never fail in search.” 

Rankin, like others, also reported kindnesses from individual soldiers. 
When a Union cavalryman strayed from his passing company and galloped 
up to the door and asked to see Miss Rankin, she said, “If his Satanic majesty 
had called for me, I could scarcely have been more astonished.” He told her 
that he had guarded her father’s house in Lenoir from the vandals that often 
followed in their wake and was delivering to her a letter from her father, as 
he had promised to do. He assured her that “Lenoir was not injured by us at 
all,” though she claimed she knew that they had “eaten up the meager supplies 
which the village afforded, if nothing more.”” 

‘The detail with which these women recounted such exchanges suggests that 
they took real satisfaction in their own boldness in confronting the enemy in- 
vaders. In Lenoir, one of the towns taken early by Stoneman’s raiders, General 
Gillem confronted Callie Hagler and “impertinently” said to her: “I know you 
are a rebel from the way you move—Aint you a Rebel?” She replied by asking 
him if he had ever heard the story of the tailor’s wife and the scissors. When he 
said he had, she said, “Then I am a rebel as high as I can reach,” and wrote that 
her answer seemed to amuse him. Yet on another occasion soon afterward, Gil- 
lem was not so amused. Hagler recalled, “While denouncing the cruelties of the 
Confederates to their prisoners, he became very angry at [me] for venturing to 
suggest that the Federal authorities might have saved them all the alleged suf- 
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fering by exchanging and taking them North where provisions were plenty. 
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That such women could actually debate such issues with the enemy raid- 
ing their towns and homes suggests a certain affinity, based on mutual class 
consciousness, between Union officers and local elites, who each sensed were 
their socioeconomic equals. Many of these women recognized and appreci- 
ated the distinction between well-bred Union officers and the more uncouth 
soldiers under their command. Mary Taylor Brown, who lived on the outskirts 
of Asheville, defended her socializing with General Gillem and other Union 
officers. “When I come in contact with a gentleman,” she wrote, “I respect him 
as a gentleman, no matter if he does not agree in sentiment with me. I think 
some of the people of Asheville make themselves appear very ridiculous in 
their scornful manners toward the Federals.”" 

Such respect was often mutual. Colonel Palmer, one of Stoneman’s com- 
manders, confirmed his own sensitivity to such bonds. He later wrote of the 
leading citizens of Wilkes County’s Happy Valley community that he respected 
their leadership and the extent to which their neighbors looked up to them. 
He singled out one man for particular praise, describing him as “one of the fin- 
est specimens of a country gentlemen that I have ever met .. . although he was 
a rebel, [he] belonged to the Free-Masonry of Gentlemen, and before I knew 
it | found myself regretting every bushel of corn that we fed, and sympathizing 
for every one of his fence rails that we were compelled to burn. ... He was a 
man of fine feelings, had always been generous and kind to his poor neigh- 
bors, who were chiefly loyal, and was spoken of in the highest terms.” Palmer 
concluded, “We frequently meet such gentlemen in our marches, and always 
make it a point to leave them as far as possible unmolested so that they may 
remain to teach nobility by example to the communities in which they live.”*° 

‘Those residents fortunate enough to have been the beneficiaries of this 
partiality toward “country-gentlemen” of course were relieved to be spared, and 
some seemed a little smug in taking credit for the exemptions they were well 
aware had not been enjoyed by many in the region. After seeing that her town 
escaped any severe repercussions from yet another visit from the invading Yan- 
kees, Laura Norwood declared, “I was proud of the way Lenoir acted—all 
stuck together and the Yankees said they liked us better than any people they 
had met.” Lest that observation imply any undue consorting with the enemy, 
Norwood added with equal pride that they claimed “it was the d est little 
rebel town they ever saw.”™ 





But such appreciation for southern noblesse oblige and class hierarchy did 
not extend to the rank and file of Stoneman’s troops, and it certainly did not 
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save all of the western Carolina elite from pillaging and harassment. Nor were 
all officers as sympathetic as others. “Much depended on the personal charac- 
ter and disposition of the commanding officer of these detachments,” Cornelia 
Spencer observed. “If he happened to be a gentleman, the people were spared 
as much as possible; if he were simply a brute dressed in a little brief authority, 
every needless injury was inflicted, accompanied with true underbred insolence 
and malice.”” The term “underbred” suggests the extent to which class distinc- 
tions underlie these judgments, just as insolent and malicious behavior marked 
men as common and unschooled in the deference they should have shown 
their social superiors, even if they were southerners. 

Gillem and his men were among those most resented for their ruthless dis- 
regard for women in particular. Callie Hagler paid dearly for confronting him 
(as mentioned earlier). She had “naturally supposed that his presence would 
protect her person and property” and that of her daughter and her niece, who 
lived nearby. But according to a local informant, “On the contrary, his proxim- 
ity seemed to give license to great pillage and outrage, for they suffered more 
than any one else in the village.” The home of Hagler’s daughter was “pillaged 
from top to bottom” as soldiers broke open barrels of sorghum and poured it 
over a large supply of wheat and over the floors of the house. They destroyed 
furniture and crockery, and “what was not broken was defiled in a manner so 
disgusting as to be unfit for use.” When Hagler went to Gillem and asked him 
to control his men, he turned his back on her, stating simply, “Well, there are 
bad men in all crowds.” 

Verena Chapman, the wife of a Presbyterian minister in Hendersonville, 
had an equally negative experience with Gillem’s contingent. Writing a year 
later to Cornelia Spencer, her anger at the treatment inflicted on her and oth- 
ers in the area was still palpable. Much of it was due to the fact that they were 
victimized after the armistice with Martin had been signed: “Not supposing 
for a moment that even these faithless, dishonourable, Constitution-breaking 
vandals would be utterly regardless of the law of nations,” she vented, “as to 
proceed in the face of a known truce to overrun and destroy the region through 
which they were passing.” Nothing in their treatment toward highland resi- 
dents had changed as a result of this truce. “All the way from Rutherfordton,” 
Chapman claimed, “they had swept the country of negroes, horses, and car- 
riages, clothing, and supplies of every kind.” (The very items she listed suggest 
that it was not the poor whose violation she resented.) Not only did such theft 
continue as they moved from Hendersonville to Asheville, but when “some 
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delicate high-bred ladies followed them to their encampment to endeavour to 
regain their horses and carriages, they were treated by the yankee officers with 
great indignity and disrespect.”™ 

‘This effrontery earned them her long-sustained contempt. As late as May 
1866, Chapman continued to defy the efforts of her reverend husband to mod- 
erate her resentment and see some redeeming features in the reunited nation 
brought about by the war’s end. “Please tell me,” she implored Spencer, “if it 
wouldnt be just as sinful to ‘pray’ for these ‘enemies’ as for the Devil?” Over the 
past year, she confided, she had never dared to pray the passage of the Lord’s 
Prayer that reads, “Forgive me my trespasses as I forgive those who trespass 
against me.” “I know that I am wicked—and those wretches have made me so,” 
she concluded, “but I cannot be a hypocrite.”* 

Even during the war itself, few other mountain women expressed bitterness 
this intense over the Yankee invaders, even when they were victims of their 
vandalism. In fact for many such treatment by Stoneman's troops proved less 
troublesome, and certainly less frightening, than the actions of the so-called 
rear guard, those roving bands of bushwhackers, deserters, and other local mal- 
contents whose aggressions were unleashed by the Union troops’ presence. In 
the wake of Stoneman’s march, such groups were emboldened to take action 
of their own. As soon as the Federals left Lenoir, Joseph Norwood described 
his relief at how little damage the troops had inflicted on the town but wrote 
of a still-gnawing worry: “We have been under constant apprehension about 
tory—or robber raids, and I have been serving on guard at town every third 
night. ... We are in danger constantly.” Indeed local raiders did attack the vul- 
nerable town, ransacking houses and threatening the women who were forced 
to watch the plunder. According to one account, “the ladies were firm in resist- 
ing their demands and they left without doing much mischief.”** 

In Morganton, where the Federal troops, then under Gillem’s command, 
were allowed to engage in their most wholesale plundering yet, it was women 
from the nearby South Mountains who moved down to the Burke County seat 
to add to the chaos. According to a local source, they “swarmed our streets pro- 
claiming their ‘jubilee’ and rejoicing that the Yankees had arrived ... thus these 
dishonest traitorous hordes, of our own beautiful mountain clime, conspired and 
leagued with the Yankees, urging them on in the work of plunder, and wholesale 
theft which was carried on during Monday, Tuesday, and a part of Wednesday.”” 

Among the most vividly described of such attacks was that inflicted on 
Robert C. Pearson’s home in the western part of Burke County. Pearson, a 
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prominent banker and railroad official, was not home at the time, but a mem- 
ber of his household left an account that clearly reveals her class and cultural 
biases. In language far more derogatory than any used to describe Stoneman’s 
men, she called the vandals, both men and women, “lazy and disloyal elements 
that inhabit our ‘South Mountains’ around the town of Morganton, that class 
of people .. . an ignorant, illiterate, uncultivated set, untrue in every respect, 
false to their God and traitors to their country.” She went on to describe their 
actions: “When the ‘rear guard,’ the nine robbers, entered the house to plun- 
der and pilfer, their women followed in, to reap their share of the spoils... 
the mountain women were laden with everything they could carry, such as 
clothing, bedding, even dishes, and such.” With contemptuous amusement she 
described the reaction of an “old hag” when the mob discovered a wine cellar 
of sorts and distributed bottles of champagne among themselves. The sound 
of the cork popping from the first bottle they opened led to a panic. The old 
woman fled, declaring that “it was pizen, put there to kill them for nobody had 
ever seen liquor pop that way.” 

In light of these flagrant attacks by the poor in their midst, elite women 
often assumed the Yankee invaders to be the lesser threat and even asked those 
officers with whom they sensed some rapport for protection from either fur- 
ther abuse by those under their command or from the even more unruly native 
rabble. Ella Harper noted in her diary on April 15: “At sunset the Yanks rushed 
in on us. We obtained a guard about our house after they came in, and fared 
better than some others.” 

At Pleasant Gardens, Emma Rankin called on a “young lieutenant ... who 
looked more like a gentleman than any of them I had seen ... and asked him 
if he could not stay and guard us while a negro regiment that was just coming 
in sight was passing. He politely acceded to my request, and orderd a big black 
negro in an officer’s uniform, who was just going into the back door, back to 
the lines.” She concluded that story, declaring: “Oh! How horrid those negroes 
looked in that blue uniform; and how the air was filled with oaths! But that 
was characteristic of their white comrades also.” Lieutenant Davis warned her 
that “stragglers who followed the raid, and belonged to no command, were the 
worst, and ...we would probably be more annoyed than we had been before.” 
He regretted that he could stay no longer to protect her and the Carsons but 
told her to tell these stragglers that he, the officer of the day, had just left, and 
thus “threaten them with him.” They were indeed soon beset by “a half dozen 
men dashing up the creek, whooping and yelling and cursing, and as drunk as 
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they could be,” who tormented the family for several hours and demanded all 
the jewelry and watches in the house before eventually moving on.*° 

‘The most dramatic instance of the class-based differences between the 
threat posed by local rowdies and Yankee invaders was recorded by Mary Tay- 
lor Brown in an extraordinary letter she wrote to her stepson in Australia. 
Brown, who lived with her husband, W. Vance Brown, on the road between 
Hendersonville and Asheville, vividly recounted her terror when faced with the 
local marauders unleashed by the approach of Stoneman’s raiders on Sunday 
night, April 23: “Squads of armed ruffians were coming in and plundering and 
cursing all night long while I was the only one to encounter them in the house 
and Pa was the only one to contend with them at the stables, barn, corn crib 
and smoke house, where they robbed us of every thing but a little hay and 
few pieces of bacon. ... My soul stood trembling within me lest some demon 
would lay violent hands upon my person and I might be deprived the use of the 
firearm I had concealed to use in self defense. ... But, thank God my prayers 
were heard and I escaped untouched, tho’ a thousand curses were hurled into 
my face and I was called a thousand times ‘a damned lying rebel.” 

If the trauma Mary Brown endured on Sunday night was not untypical of 
what many western North Carolina women faced at the time, the events of the 
following day certainly were. It was on that Monday, and at a site not far from 
the Brown farm, that General Gillem met James G. Martin, his Confederate 
counterpart based in Asheville and a West Point classmate, and reached a 
truce. Vance Brown invited Gillem and several of his staff to stay with them, 
which resulted in an extraordinary scene of sectional reconciliation. “Little 
indeed was the sum of all we had to offer for the repasts of our invited guests,” 
Mary Brown wrote, “but the best our little we gave as unto friends, tho’ there 
were all our foes.” Following dinner, “the officers and men enjoyed their pipes 
and laughed and talked in gay good humor, feeling quite at home among such 
friendly rebels. ... Maria [her stepdaughter] played and sang some of her 
Rebel airs and the gentlemen sang some of their Union songs. Genl. Gillem 
had his band come up and play some beautiful old Union pieces.” In a rather 
understated assessment of the evening, Brown concluded, “Monday night quite 
a different scene was presented from the one on Sunday.”* 

‘That gathering must have seemed to those involved a very intimate expres- 
sion of the war’s end. But it was not to be. Mississippi refugee Katherine Polk 
Gale, who lived in Asheville, picked up where Mary Brown’s narrative ended 


to describe an even more curious turn of events over the next few days. On 
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Tuesday, April 25, Gillem’s troops marched through Asheville in an orderly and 
nonthreatening manner, and local residents breathed a sigh of relief, having 
heard of how differently they moved through other towns along their route. 
On Wednesday morning, Gale recalled, “We all felt very secure” as the troops 
continued to move on westward toward Tennessee, “having strictly regarded 
the rights of property.” But she quickly added, “That was in the morning of an 
ever memorable day.” 

Late that afternoon the Union forces took Asheville residents completely 
by surprise when they turned back on the city in an undisciplined spree of 
looting and ransacking. Gale was on a quiet walk with friends, during which 
they were “discussing the affairs of the day & congratulating ourselves on its 
peaceful termination,” when suddenly they heard galloping horses and clank- 
ing sabers. They “turned to see the meaning of it all; a troop of Yankee Cavalry 
in hot pursuit of three women. Pistols were fired in quick succession.” Thus 
began two harrowing days during which Gale and other women were chased 
through the streets, harassed by various groups of “ruffians,” had their houses 
searched and looted, and in many cases witnessed their men (in Gale’s case, her 
uncle) arrested and carried away by “these wretches.”3+ Not even Fayetteville, 
destroyed by Sherman's troops two months earlier, “suffered more severely by 
pillage,” according to Cornelia Spencer in her narrative. “The Tenth and Elev- 
enth Michigan regiments certainly won for themselves in Asheville a reputa- 
tion that should damn them to everlasting fame.” 

Another Asheville resident, Sarah Bailey Cain, left a harrowing account 
of a gang of “villainous looking men” who rushed into her parents’ home, ran- 
sacked it, beat her father and then fired shots at him when he attempted to 
resist their thefts, and carried her brother, a Confederate officer, away under 
arrest, along with all their jewelry and much bacon. (“Watches,” she wrote, 
“seemed to be their favorite loot,” and she related several instances of physical 
force against acquaintances, both women and men, in order to get them.) On 
Friday, April 28, as the prisoners, over thirty local men and officers, including 
General Martin, were to be led off to Tennessee, Cain went with her father, 
a prominent judge, to the town’s center to bid farewell to her brother, one of 
the prisoners. “We passed through an immense crowd of a few citizens, a great 
many privates, and insolent negroes in U.S. uniforms,” she wrote. “One of these 
negroes called out to my father, ‘How do you like this, old man?” As a result 
of that incident alone, she stated, “I have loathed the uniform ever since.” In 
moving quickly to find her brother, Cain walked under a USS. flag that the 
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troops had suspended from the Eagle Hotel out over the street. She was later 
reprimanded by other women who had walked around the square to avoid 
passing under what they still viewed as an enemy’s emblem.°*° 

‘The ransacking of Asheville marked the end of Stoneman’s raid. That it con- 
cluded on such an unexpectedly hostile and destructive note, particularly given that 
news of the war’s end elsewhere had already reached the region, cast a pall over 
many residents and compelled the area’s elite women to describe it so emotion- 
ally on paper. The fullest accounts we have of the highs and lows of those turbu- 
lent few days all come from women who witnessed or experienced them first- 
hand. For some, like Verena Chapman and Sarah Bailey Cain, their bitterness 
was still very much in evidence well after the war’s end. For others such resent- 
ment waned more quickly, though not without similar expressions of defiance. 

As dreaded as the incursion of Union troops was, for some of the more 
affluent women whose homes they violated, there was another enemy more 
dreaded—those living around them. That reality suggests the complexities of 
the region’s divided loyalties and the extent to which class identity shaped both 
the security and insecurities of the elite in western North Carolina and its sus- 
tained commitment toward the Confederacy in its waning days. In this part of 
Appalachia, such divisions were not as clearly determined by class—wealthy 
Confederates and poor Unionists—as the stories here may indicate. Yet they 
do depict the additional tensions and pressures that both class and gender 
brought to bear on home-front hardships in the southern highlands and on 
the war’s legacy for the region. 

That written legacy in itself suggests another distinction that pervades 
much of this historical record—that, as elsewhere, it was largely provided by 
the region's literate elite. But why did females in particular feel so compelled to 
tell their stories? Whether recorded in journals, letters, or memoirs, these were 
for the most part lengthy narratives in which these women recorded not only 
the many incidents of their own experiences and those of their neighbors and 
other acquaintances but also their feelings at the time and afterward. Some 
were matter of fact and rather objective in tone; others remained far more im- 
passioned by their resentment of the Union invaders and made their emotional 
responses integral in shaping their memories into narrative form. 

Most of the women cited here were already writing regularly—in letters, 
diaries, or journals—about their wartime experiences. So it was not Stoneman’s 
raid alone that inspired them to put pen to paper. Yet the raid was, for most of 
these women, indeed for most residents of western North Carolina, the most 
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traumatic and memorable event in a war that until its final month had kept 
major armies and military incursion at bay. Had they not been in the path of 
Stoneman and his cavalry, their wartime experience and how they interpreted 
it afterward would have been far different, and perhaps far less pronounced. 

While some did so more consciously than others, these women used their 
narratives—particularly in describing this traumatic episode at war’s end—to 
articulate for themselves and for others their own roles and those of other 
women and to rationalize their efforts, their sacrifices, and the ultimate failure 
of the cause and the nation for which both were made.*” Only a few weeks 
after the conflict’s traumatic conclusion in Buncombe County, Mary Taylor 
Brown wrote: “I will boldly say, 1 am a Southern woman! and have battled for 
her rights... .To defend the South, love prompted me to action and an undy- 
ing confidence that she was right carried me onward through fire and blood.” 
Yet, she concluded, “Now that in God’s providence slavery is abolished and 
the state again brought into union and under the same government, I cordially 
respond from my heart, All is well!” 

By the same token Katherine Polk Gale philosophized not only about the 
meaning of the war’s end for herself and other women but also on the role they 
would play in coping with defeat. “The consciousness of having tried to pre- 
serve home & fireside, therefore having done that which they conceived to be 
right, sustained the sorrow-stricken hearts throughout the whole Southland,” 
she wrote. “The women will again do their part in bearing bravely whatever 
the future has in store for them and will prove themselves to be worthy moth- 
ers, wives & daughters of the brave soldiers who have so manfully borne the 
horrors of the four years war.”? Like the subjects of Sarah Gardner’s recent 
book on southern women as chroniclers of the war, Gale, Brown, and other 
mountain women “participated directly and influentially in a conscious effort 
to fashion a distinctly Southern story of the war.”# 

‘The luxury of privilege allowed these women to see and to commemorate 
themselves and their peers in such ennobling terms. These “talking heroines” 
considered themselves vital to the defense of their households and region and 
took great pride afterward in having performed their roles well. As much as 
any other factor, that self-satisfaction in how they handled themselves probably 
drove their impulse to write at such length about their experiences. It probably 
never occurred to them that poorer mountain women—that “ignorant, illiter- 
ate, uncultivated set” for whom they had shown such disdain—might have 
interpreted the conflict, its effect, and their roles in it in very different terms. 
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When Charles Francis Adams Met Robert E. Lee: 
A Southern Gentleman in History and Memory 


NINA SILBER 


FOR NEARLY FORTY-ONE OF HIS SIXTY-THREE YEARS, ROBERT E. 
Lee was a military man. Indeed, for a good part of those forty-one years, he 
was a military man par excellence. He was second in his class at the U.S. 
Military Academy at West Point, fought brilliantly in the Mexican War, and 
of course ultimately became best known for his outstanding generalship on 
behalf of the Confederacy. In the years after his death and down to the pres- 
ent day, Lee has been praised not just for fighting hard and fighting well but 
also for achieving an unparalleled degree of military genius during his years of 
command in the Civil War. 

But while Lee will forever be entwined with his military endeavors, his life 
was also shaped by personal and domestic experiences that occurred off the 
fields of battle, experiences that various biographers, Emory Thomas among 
them, have helped illuminate.’ Beneath the polished exterior of the “Marble 
Man,” Thomas explains, was a man with complex human emotions. Lee, we 
learn, was a man preoccupied with control, order, and propriety, yet one who 
also tried repeatedly to escape some of the constrictions and confinements of 
Victorian society. He abided strictly by his husbandly duties and maintained a 
constant devotion to a wife who was often infirm, yet he also formed close ties 
with a bevy of young female acquaintances to whom he frequently uttered his 
most private and revealing thoughts. Similarly Lee tried to project a model of 
strict paternal authority but was often a nurturing and indulgent parent. No 
doubt he would have been seen, and would probably have thought of himself, 
as a foremost example of a “southern gentleman.” In fact teaching a sense of 
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gentlemanliness became Lee’s central objective when, after the war, he served 
as president of Washington College. “We have but one rule here,” he wrote to a 
new student, “and that is that every student must be a gentleman.” Yet in many 
respects the label of “southern gentleman” obscures more than it illuminates. 
Perhaps in no case does it obscure more than in the life of Robert E. Lee. 

Certainly Lee conformed to many of the visible markers by which the 
“southern gentleman” has been judged. He lived a life of outward decorum 
and exemplary behavior. If he drank, he did so in moderation, careful to avoid 
any type of excessive indulgences. Like all good gentlemen of the nineteenth 
century, Lee took a sober and thoughtful approach to his religion, though 
he was not confirmed in the Episcopal Church until the relatively advanced 
age of forty-six. Nonetheless he firmly believed in Christian sacrifice and in 
avoiding the fatal sin of excessive self-absorption. Finally, Lee’s notion of race 
and his thorough acceptance of white superiority also marked him as what 
nineteenth-century white Americans considered a “gentleman.” Indeed, as 
many saw it, being a “gentleman” denoted superiority, a superiority that was 
tied to the cultural prescriptions of white society. “The manner in which an 
individual enjoys certain advantages,” Lee once wrote, “is the test of a true 
gentleman.”} As a true gentleman, Lee firmly believed in his cultural and 
racial superiority but tried, as all good gentlemen did, to keep his sense of 
self-importance in check. 

Yet much as Lee became a model of southern gentlemanliness, there are 
indications—scattered throughout biographical accounts of the Confeder- 
ate leader—that his behavior was not always consistent with what has often 
been presented as the typical elements of white southern manhood. In other 
words, examined from the perspective of both Lee’s contemporaries and pres- 
ent-day historians, there were times when he ironically seemed more Yankee 
than southern. For example, during his West Point years, Lee lived by northern 
rules: he was a model of discipline and frugality. Other southern cadets—no- 
tably Jefferson Davis and Leonidas Polk—lived a more spendthrift and care- 
free existence that set them apart from the more restrained and parsimonious 
Yankee boys. Both Davis and Polk, for example, spent liberally on the types of 
luxuries—clothes, alcohol, groceries—to which they believed “southern gentle- 
men’ were entitled. In contrast Lee received a refund from his educational 
allowance and, because of his pristine demeanor, completed his time at West 
Point without receiving a single demerit, a rare occurrence for most students, 


no doubt even more rare for southern boys.* 
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Lee’s sons conformed more to the Davis model of southern high living than 
they did to the restrained example of their father. Son Rooney Lee, Emory 
‘Thomas explains, “inspired classic stereotyping” of southern behavior from his 
Harvard classmate Henry Adams. Rooney, according to Adams, possessed “the 
Virginian habit of command and took leadership as his natural habit... . Fora 
year, at least, Lee was the most popular and prominent young man in his class, 
but then seemed slowly to drop into the background. The habit of command 
was not enough, and the Virginian had little else.” 

Clearly Adams, who based his analysis of southern manners on observing 
three Dixie-born boys at Harvard, cannot be the final word on southern char- 
acter. Yet his description of Rooney Lee, as well as self-portraits by Davis and 
Polk, share certain similarities with more recent historical representations of 
white southern manhood—of men who sought, first and foremost, to project 
a sense of leadership; men who did not totally shun vices, such as drinking and 
gambling, that many northern men would have condemned; men who could 
be quick-tempered and even violent. These were men who gave foremost at- 
tention to the outward posture they held in their communities rather than to 
an internal standard of self-improvement. In short, these were men who lived 
their lives by a distinctly southern notion of honor.° 

Not that Lee was a dishonorable man. For him, as Thomas explains, honor 
was crucial in his decision to join the secession movement. Honor bound him 
to his family, his neighbors, and his local community—though not, as Thomas 
points out, to abstractions like the Union. Yet in matters of personal behavior, 
Lee does not seem to have been guided by the proposition that Elizabeth Fox- 
Genovese views as a hallmark of southern masculinity—that “the value placed 
on lordship far outweighed that placed on restraint.”” Robert E. Lee, if nothing 
else, was a man of supreme restraint. 

What, then, made Lee less typical of the classic upper-crust southern white 
man? Thomas hints at some of the answers, as have other Lee biographers. 
Certainly Lee’s behavior must be at least partially explained by his own per- 
sonal experiences of hardship and frustration, especially in terms of his forma- 
tive relationship, or lack thereof, with his father. Although celebrated as a hero 
of the American Revolution, “Light Horse” Harry Lee left his family with a 
legacy of worrisome financial instability than of military nobility. This, coupled 
with the fact that at thirteen Robert Lee became the oldest male in his imme- 
diate family, certainly would have made Harry Lee’s son more self-reliant than 
his peers and more determined to avoid the irresponsible behavior that had 
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brought ruin to his father and family. Moreover, since the father-son relation- 
ship was such an important factor in transmitting values about leadership and 
masculinity, Robert would have been deprived of this all-important link. 

In addition, Lee’s status as a permanent houseguest—a factor in his life 
to which Thomas gives considerable attention—no doubt affected his ability 
to assume the part of the domineering southern patriarch. Because he lived 
much of his life as a resident in other people’s quarters, including most of 
his adult life in his wife’s home at Arlington, Lee may have felt less inclined 
to exert the type of domestic leadership that other southern white men pos- 
sessed. And because he spent significant time away from home—engaged as 
he was in a series of military assigznments—he had a still more tenuous hold 
on patriarchal authority. Not until 1857, when his father-in-law died, did Lee 
have the possibility of pursuing the life of a plantation aristocrat, managing the 
Arlington estate, and acquiring land, wealth, and slaves. Indeed, if slave owner- 
ship helped shape the ideal of southern mastery and command, Lee had little 
opportunity to immerse himself in that particular experience. In his brief stint 
as Arlington's patriarch, Lee spent more effort in trying to rid himself of slave 
labor than in cultivating his relationship with his inherited human property. 

Perhaps another factor that influenced Lee’s distinctive path of charac- 
ter formation was his immersion in a culture that saw the intermingling of 
southern traditions with the ideological influences of northern and Victorian 
society. In fact his formative experience at West Point may have exposed him 
less to the culture of “southern gentlemen’ like Jefferson Davis and more to a 
northern middle-class culture of self-improvement through educational up- 
lift. Indeed evidence suggests that even within the South the military-school 
culture departed from traditional southern notions of manhood and spoke 
more to the career-oriented demands of the region’s middle class.’ Outside 
of school, southerners like Lee read much of the same prescriptive literature 
that northerners read and were certainly exposed to many of the same cultural 
currents that celebrated home, family, and bourgeois respectability. In effect 
Lee is a prime example of southern society at a crossroads—of a culture in 
which one’s personal code could be influenced as much by Victorian notions 
of individualism, domestic sentiment, and self-control as by more traditional 
southern notions of lordly display and honor.’ 

Of course there was another side to Robert E. Lee: the man who commit- 
ted acts of violence and war for a considerable portion of his life. Lee in fact 
may have relished his military life because it afforded him an opportunity to 
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exercise more traditionally “southern” traits that he held in check in his civilian 
life. In the military he certainly could project a preeminent sense of leader- 
ship—especially on those occasions when his assignments went beyond the 
routine and the bureaucratic. Lee may have preferred his military world to his 
civilian one precisely because it gave him opportunities for leadership, unre- 
strained living, and even the violence that characterized the lives of southern 
white male civilians. Indeed embedded in his military record one can find a 
more definitive portrait of the hard and sometimes vicious side of southern 
gentlemanliness, especially with respect to race. Throughout the Civil War Lee 
showed consistent contempt for black slaves and black troops, evincing little 
concern about atrocities committed by his troops against both. His wartime 
racism appears starkly, perhaps nowhere as much as in his decision to treat 
captured ex-slave Union soldiers as little more than cannon fodder in the 
trenches near Petersburg, Virginia.” 

Yet even as he accommodated himself to brutality and military atrocities, 
Lee always maintained a certain self-consciousness about his outward deport- 
ment, about how to show the world that he remained a “southern gentleman.” 
Before, during, and after the Civil War, Lee was determined to link himself 
to a mythic and aristocratic tradition of Virginia gentlemanliness. As Richard 
McCaslin has explained, Lee lived his life and fashioned many of his per- 
sonal and military undertakings on the model of his ancestral in-law, George 
Washington. Michael Fellman concurs, though he sees in Lee’s veneration of 
Washington more of a self-conscious attempt to create a heroic image. In any 
event, by the time Lee reached maturity, he became attuned to projecting a 
certain model of manhood and drew on a time-honored ideal of leadership 
and restrained behavior to do so. In this regard he felt the influence of not only 
mid-nineteenth-century northern notions of respectability alongside southern 
notions of honor and leadership but also eighteenth-century notions of control 
and authority." 

Thus, even before his death, the Lee myth was already being spun. Cer- 
tainly by the time he became president of Washington College, many white 
southerners viewed Lee as a symbol of the region's civility and nobility, of the 
South’s pure and honorable motives in its quest for independence. Even more, 
as Fellman explains, because Lee had become such a potent symbol, he helped 
legitimize the more violent and repugnant qualities of the white South’s resur- 
gence during the postwar period, even though Lee himself tried to put a check 
on some of the worst excesses of racial violence as practiced at his college.” 
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Lee’s death prompted an even more self-conscious effort at mythologiz- 
ing the “Marble Man.” Less than two weeks after the Confederate leader had 
drawn his last breath, a former subordinate, Jubal Early, helped initiate the new 
project. The celebration of Lee would prove, as Early suggested, that a society 
that had followed Lee’s leadership possessed the same noble and exalted quali- 
ties as the leader himself. Such a society, he and others would argue, must be 
free of the federal government’s oversight and must be free to manage race 
relations as they saw fit. For the next several years, Early and his cohorts raised 
monuments and tributes to Lee, shaping him to fit their agenda and in the pro- 
cess placing his complicated and complex humanity even further out of focus. 

Yet while Early and others sought to remake Lee, northerners, not surpris- 
ingly, tended to resist the veneration of the Confederate commander. To most 
northern minds Lee was still the leader of a treasonous uprising, a man who 
turned against the nation that had shaped him. He was, even more, the man 
who commanded tens of thousands of white southerners to kill and maim 
tens of thousands of northerners, and many Union veterans carried the scars 
to prove it. Yet toward the end of the nineteenth century, even in the North 
there were signs that the Lee myth had taken hold. And as he had been in the 
immediate postwar years, Lee again became a symbol that served a particular 
political, and personal, agenda for some white northerners. By the turn of the 
century, he had become a supreme symbol of national reconciliation in part 
because he seemed to reflect a personal code that was familiar and reassur- 
ing to both northern and southern whites. By highlighting certain qualities 
and downplaying others, writers and publicists, politicians and historians all 
presented Lee as a model of manhood, one who not only respected leadership 
and command but also restraint (as opposed to recklessness) and selflessness 
(as opposed to greed). In his deeds as well as in his character, Lee offered a far 
better symbol for intersectional celebration than a man like Jefferson Davis. 

Lee, though, was not the only southerner to gain northern praise. By the 
1890s southern white manhood—portrayed more often as an abstract entity 
than as specific persons—was increasingly winning laurels from an increas- 
ingly reunited nation. Coming with the intensified fanfare that now paid 
homage to the heroes of the Civil War era, white northerners gave grow- 
ing respect to Confederate soldiers for their strength and courage, for their 
firm adherence to principles and willingness to die for them. Indeed more 
than Union veterans, who had long since drifted into the mundane world of 
moneymaking, or worse—pension collecting—southern men appeared to be 
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the nation’s perpetual soldiers who fought not for personal gain, but for glory. 
“Southern gentlemen” in particular were singled out for praise, perhaps even 
more so because they seemed to be a dying breed. Associated as they were 
with aristocracy, plantation management, and even slave ownership—features 
of southern life that now receded into the past—many northern white men 
expressed respect for the “southern gentleman’s” ability to command a seem- 
ingly unmanageable workforce. As Massachusetts senator George Frisbie Hoar 
explained, they possessed “an aptness for command which makes the South- 
ern gentleman, wherever he goes, not a peer only, but a prince.” Even more, 
southern manliness revealed a commitment to ideals and principles that stood 
above crass economic interests. “They have,” Hoar explained in an 1889 Senate 
speech, “that supreme and superb constancy which, without regard to personal 
ambition and without yielding to the temptation of wealth, without getting 
tired and without getting diverted, can pursue a great public object, in and out, 
year after year and generation after generation.” 

Lee, who combined the fortitude of the Confederate soldier with the 
restrained leadership of a southern gentleman, presented an ideal model of 
manhood and was increasingly singled out for praise. Twenty years after his 
death, he was approaching the status of a national hero, offering the nation, 
proclaimed one northern observer in 1890, “an education in manliness.” A 
heightened cultural obsession with male physical vigor and military courage, 
epitomized best by Theodore Roosevelt’s celebration of “the strenuous life,” 
no doubt added to the appeal of southern soldiers and commanders. But Lee 
was hardly the typical representative of strenuousness; he departed, as men- 
tioned earlier, from the more dissipated behavior that so many of his fellow 
southern white men exhibited. In this regard he instead presented a model for 
those who felt disturbed at the more blustering and reckless features of fin- 
de-siécle masculinity; Lee provided a perfect personification of restraint and 
self-control. 

Indeed, to late nineteenth-century northerners, nothing revealed Lee’s 
masculine self-restraint more than his dignified demeanor at the final surren- 
der. “Whatever real anguish Lee may have felt” at Appomattox, explained one 
turn-of-the-century textbook, “he kept all emotion suppressed while the formal 
interview lasted; his manner was dignified and impassive.” Lee, claimed one 
Memorial Day orator, deserved respect for the “simple, earnest, manly manner 
in which he accepted final defeat.” If many northerners remained uncomfort- 
able about celebrating his military career, it was no doubt easier to champion 
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Lee’s surrender at Appomattox Court House as an ideal reflection of his re- 
strained character, not to mention an ideal moment of national reconciliation.” 

But northerners celebrated more than the single act of surrender. They 
learned to respect, as Lee’s foremost northern proponent put it, the “charac- 
ter” of the man who accepted the defeat. Perhaps a more venerable Yankee 
could not be found than Charles Francis Adams Jr.—proud descendant of the 
New England Adams clan, Union officer, Harvard overseer, and president of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society—yet none did more to rehabilitate the 
stature of Robert E. Lee in northern eyes. Long after his brother Henry had 
turned his prejudicial judgment on Lee’s Harvard-educated son, Charles Fran- 
cis found his own vision of the world validated in his celebration of the father. 
Adams, like so many turn-of-the-century white Americans, upheld the notion 
of Anglo-Saxonism and used his historical inquiries as a way to expose the 
qualities that supposedly prepared the “Anglo-Saxon” people for a preeminent 
position of leadership in world affairs. But in his view Anglo-Saxon leader- 
ship sprang not simply from empty assertions of power, but from character. To 
Adams, Lee represented the finest qualities of that character, most especially 
in his posture of selfless restraint.” 

Son of Charles Francis Adams Sr., who served as U.S. ambassador to Great 
Britain during the Civil War, the younger Charles Francis Adams, born in 1835, 
made his own contribution to the war effort as a Union officer and commander 
of black soldiers. When the fighting ended, Adams embarked on a career in 
business, eventually becoming the president of the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Yet as he aged, he became increasingly disillusioned with the business world 
and the “low instincts” of its denizens." He criticized too the new departure 
in foreign relations, especially the aggressive drive for colonial possessions, 
and eventually aligned himself with the Anti-Imperialist League that emerged 
during the war in the Philippines. Disdainful of the jingoistic style of late- 
nineteenth-century politics, Adams condemned the “strenuosity of the day 
and its empty loquacity.” By the early twentieth century, as he put his business 
career aside to pursue more historical and intellectual introspections, Adams 
turned to Robert E. Lee as a model of gentlemanly correctness, a man who 
revealed to the world the American “ideal of manhood.”” 

In Lee, Adams found a man who offered an appealing alternative to the 
incessant greed of modern American businessmen and an approach to war- 
fare that seemed to differ dramatically from the current trend toward rapa- 
cious violence and empty jingoism. Adams first offered praise of Lee in a 
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IgOI presentation before the American Antiquarian Society but saved his 
most elaborate defense of the general for a 1907 speech delivered at Lee’s final 
place of employment, Washington and Lee University in Lexington, Virginia. 
In this setting Adams recalled Lee as someone who stood opposed to “the 
modern university spirit” that favored athletics over textbooks and preached 
the importance of character in restraining the “wildness of southern youth.” 
Adams also saw Lee as a brilliant representative of selflessness, seen espe- 
cially in his decision to support Virginia’s secession from the Union. Lee, 
claimed Adams, was not motivated to support slavery but only to protect his 
much-loved ancestral home.”° 

Like others before him, though, Adams made the strongest case for Lee’s 
selflessness in his interpretation of the general’s actions at Appomattox. In his 
tgot speech, Adams first called attention to the decision to surrender as a study 
in contrast with the current course of events in the Boer War. Unwilling to 
pursue an anarchistic, guerrilla struggle like that urged by Confederate presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis in April 1865, or like the one being pursued by the Boers 
and British in South Africa, Lee maintained that “as Christian men” it was 
their duty to lay down their arms. Quoting one Confederate officer, Adams 
stressed that Lee in particular made his decision in the interest of maintain- 
ing a civilized society, fearing that women and children would be “the greatest 
sufferers in the state of anarchy.” Moreover, Adams suggested, he recognized 
the futility of the Confederate situation and knew that the best hope for the 
nation’s future lay in closing out the struggle. “The service Lee now rendered 
to the common country,” he explained, “the obligation under which he placed 
us whether North or South, has not, I think, been always appreciated; and to 
overstate it would be difficult.” 

Significantly too, Adams had no criticism of either Lee’s beliefs or behav- 
ior in regard to race or slavery. Calling him a slaveowner “of the patriarchal 
type,” he claimed that Lee found the institution ultimately evil. Even more, 
Adams regarded slave ownership as merely a “phase, pardonable in passing,” 
in American history, not something morally abhorrent. Expressing tolerance 
for it, he instead aimed some of his sharpest barbs at abolitionists, especially 
those who, like Harriet Beecher Stowe, presented a “female and sentimentalist 
portrayal ... that the only difference between the Ethiopian and the Caucasian 
is epidermal.” Lee in contrast earned Adams's respect for adhering to the more 
sensible, and masculine, doctrine of Anglo-Saxon superiority. Lee believed, as 
his congressional testimony during Reconstruction made clear, that the white 
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people of the South must be the region’s natural and total rulers. And while 
he condemned belligerent racist violence, just as many of Adams’s northern 
cohorts deplored the actions of the lynch mob, Lee—like Adams—saw no 
room for black southerners in the post—Civil War power structure.” 

Like all mythmakers, Charles Francis Adams manipulated certain truths 
about his subject in order to create a picture that served his needs. In particular 
he drew on the somewhat intangible qualities of Lee’s “character’—one that, 
as noted earlier, had a number of conflicting threads and had already been 
subject to considerable manipulation by Lee himself—to offer evidence of 
the general’s commendable qualities in action. Thus while Lee did in fact call 
slavery an “evil,” the historical evidence suggests that he was thoroughly will- 
ing to accept the institution as a justified means of racial subordination. His 
inhumane treatment of captured ex-slave Union soldiers and his view that they 
remained little more than property further demonstrates that compliance. 

Moreover Adams portrayed Lee as the civilized warrior, dignified not only 
in surrender but also in all aspects of battle. “He was humane, self-restrained, 
and strictly observant of the most advanced rules of civilized warfare,” Adams 
intoned. From his perspective Lee had to be in order to offer a commend- 
able alternative to early-twentieth-century notions of aggressive warfare. And 
within Lee’s own writings, one could find evidence that this was the type of 
military man the Confederate leader aimed to be. When leading his troops into 
northern states, Lee took pains to condemn “excesses” or “depredations” com- 
mitted by the soldiers against the civilian population. But as Emory Thomas 
and Michael Fellman suggest, Lee’s actions, at least as they evolved later in 
the war, suggest a more complicated picture. Although initially critical of the 
kind of vicious guerrilla fighting waged by Confederate warriors such as John 
Mosby, Lee eventually endorsed Mosby’s methods and thereby helped initiate 
a new type of warfare that accepted civilians as legitimate targets of violence.” 

‘The point, though, is not whether Adams saw Lee through rose-tinted 
glasses, but why and how he made Lee into an American icon. Lee probably 
did possess certain qualities and characteristics that set him apart from other 
southern white men of his class and his generation, qualities that reflected his 
own complex notions of “gentlemanliness.” His penchant for personal self-re- 
straint—even if not always exercised in warfare—certainly shaped his character 
and some of the choices he made on and off the battlefields. But Lee himself 
had lent a hand in creating his own myth; by shaping himself along the lines 
of George Washington, he reached back to character traits that comforted his 
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own familial anxieties and suggested a model of preeminent greatness. Finally, 
Lee’s personal characteristics also shaped the stories that were told about him 
in both his wartime and postwar actions, stories that added further luster to 
the Lee myth, particularly as it was shaped and manipulated by southerners 
like Jubal Early in the late nineteenth century. By the turn of the century, even 
for a historian like Charles Francis Adams, stories and history had become so 
intertwined that it no doubt became difficult to disentangle one from the other. 
Indeed Adams often relied on the sentimentalized recollections of Lee’s co- 
horts when it came time to piece together his own account. Yet he went further 
than the previous generation of mythmakers by highlighting those themes that 
would make Lee a symbol that reasonable and sober northern white men could 
respect, especially in an age of heightened jingoism and rising imperialism. 

In the late nineteenth century, and into the twentieth, Americans would 
reshape the myth of Robert E. Lee and his “gentlemanly” character to serve a 
variety of political, ideological, and regional agendas. In the 1870s and 1880s, 
Early and other Lost Cause devotees made Lee the noble white commander 
whose unblemished character could serve as a positive reflection of the white 
South in the postwar years. Twenty years later Charles Francis Adams re- 
claimed him as the restrained and dignified leader whose Anglo-Saxon char- 
acter served as a hopeful symbol for a reunited and globally oriented nation. 
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The Last Word 


WILLIAM S. MCFEELY 


NOTHING COULD BE MORE INAPPROPRIATE AS A LAST WORD IN A 
book about the Confederacy than a frosty note from New England. But I 
think the man being honored would understand. After all, he and I have 
traded postcards signed REL to USG, and the reverse, for years. If I was 
guilty of a biography of a general who did some damage to the Confed- 
eracy, Emory Thomas had the last word with his fine study of Robert E. 
Lee. And symmetry being what it is, I’m not sure how many times he 
and I ratcheted around the countryside together doing our vaudeville act on 
the two warriors. 

No more congenial companion could be imagined, particularly when, 
the job done, we could haul up over some of his excellent bourbon. But 
whiskey played only a supporting role. 1 do not know another histo- 
rian who had more fun with history. Serious he could be, as his books 
amply attest, but he did, after all, teach his Civil War class by playing 
in a sandbox in which many a gory battle was fought, usually, 1 suspect, 
to a draw. His students loved it. And this zest for history is there in everything 
he wrote. 

‘There is a good deal of his chief subject’s grace in Emory Thomas. That 
overused term “southern gentleman” truly fits him. He put its virtues to the 
good of the history community in general and the History Department of the 
University of Georgia in particular. He coaxed good scholarship from stu- 
dents and fellow Civil War historians; he smoothed abrasions in a sometimes 
abrasive department. He and his good wife, Fran, herself no mean historian, 
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were the very best of hosts to a wonderful parade of gatherings of historians, 
both local and from far-flung lands. There has even been a New Englander or 
Manhattanite or two treated to the best of their hospitality. 

Nothing could be more fitting than a festschrift—I wish there were a plain 
old English term for it—honoring Emory M. Thomas. That we have in this fine 
volume, done in tribute to a fine historian. So, all the best to REL from USG. 
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